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What to Eat? Check Your Microbiome! 

ZEEVI ET AL., PAGE 1079 

Personalized diets, based on the integration of people’s different responses to 
meals and their microbiome, may successfully lower post-meal blood glucose 
and its consequences for metabolic diseases. 



Hspecially Important Network for Dengue 

TAGUWA ET AL., PAGE 1108 

Chaperone network components are required at distinct steps of Dengue viral 
lifecycle, with compounds that allosterically modulate Hsp70 showing potent 
antiviral activity against Dengue and other flavivirus pathogens. 



Antibodies from Privileged Exons 

YEAP ET AL., PAGE 1124 

An in vivo assay elucidating the role of DNA substrate sequences in AID-initiated antibody diversification finds that the variable 
(V)-region exon is specifically selected. Gut-associated B lymphocytes provide a reservoir of such variable exons that allow 
for highly diversified antibody repertoires. 



Case Closed for V(D)J Recombination 

WU ET AL., PAGE 1138 

Cryo-EM structures of synaptic RAG complexes reveal a recombination signal sequence (RSS)-induced closed conformation 
that enables catalytic activation and explain the molecular basis for the 12/23 rule that conveys recombination fidelity, 
whereby RAG forms synaptic complexes only with 12- and 23-base-pairs-long RSS spacers. 



Getting into the Habit 

KIM ET AL., PAGE 1165 

A population of dopamine neurons in the basal ganglia is involved in learning and in sustaining habitual behavior in monkeys, 
providing a possible neural framework for the dysfunction in performing daily routines in Parkinson’s disease. 



GPCR Odd Couple 

KERN ET AL., PAGE 1176 

GPCR heterodimerization between a dopamine receptor and a ghrelin receptor that is not associated with ghrelin initiates a 
non-canonical, cAMP-independent signaling pathway that regulates dopaminergic regulation of hippocampal memory. 



An Excited “STOP” from the Brainstem 

BOUVIER ET AL., PAGE 1191 

The ability to stop locomotion is regulated by genetically and spatially segre- 
gated excitatory neurons in the brain stem that project to the spinal cord, where 
they depress locomotor rhythm generation. 



Anti-Alpha Antibodies 

FOX ET AL., PAGE 1095 

A class of broadly neutralizing monoclonal antibodies protecting against multi- 
ple alphaviruses, including chikungunya, bind a discrete epitope on the 
alphavirus E2 glycoprotein, blocking viral entry and egress. 
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Innate Wins in Fear Contest 

ISOSAKA ET AL., PAGE 1 153 

A population of serotonin receptor-expressing cells in the central amygdala 
integrates innate and learned behaviors and acts as a hierarchy generator to 
prioritize innate over learned fear. 



Making Dystrophy All Bark and No Bite 

VIEIRA ET AL., PAGE 1204 

A genetic modifier of Duchene muscular dystrophy phenotype has been found 
in two exceptional dogs that display functional muscle and normal lifespan 
despite the complete absence of dystrophin. 



Time and Temperature 

TATAROGLU ET AL., PAGE 1214 

Temperature shifts the phase of the Drosophila circadian clock through the 
regulated degradation of the pacemaker protein TIMELESS. 



Wnt without Transcription 

KOCH ET AL., PAGE 1225 

While canonical Wnt signaling necessitates p-catenin-dependent transcription, a multifaceted set of Wnt functions in sperm 
development is implemented post-transcriptionally through mechanisms that may be relevant to other tissues as well. 



Oncogenic Secrets of K-Ras 

WANG ET AL., PAGE 1237 

The interaction between K-Ras and calmodulin (CaM) modulates tumor formation through inhibition of CaM kinase activity 
and suppression of Wnt/Ca2+ signaling; disruption of this interaction by the natural product prostratin represses tumor 
growth. 



Telomere’s Meiotic Hat 

SHIBUYA ET AL., PAGE 1252 

During meiosis, telomeres experience a cap exchange process in which a protein complex localized at the inner nuclear mem- 
brane replaces the protective cap of chromosomes to ensure telomere tethering for correct chromosome recombination. 



Ribosome Gymnastics with RNA and Peptide Spotters 

CHEN ET AL., PAGE 1267 

The ribosome can “hop” over a section of phage mRNA while in the midst of translating it, and single-molecule techniques 
indicate that these dynamics require interactions between the mRNA secondary structure, the nascent peptide, and the ribo- 
some that advances in a non-canonical rotated state. 
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Matters of Size 



Size does matter. At least that’s what the tagline of the movie 
Godzilla claims (one of the many renditions of the franchise). 
A quick glance at the great beasts of our past— dinosaurs, 
marine animals, snakes, why even disturbingly massive 
dragonflies, scorpions and camels— would make it appear 
as if increased body size conferred some sort of advantage 
then. Yet biologists concur that overall, the body sizes of 
most species on Earth have been subjected to rather strin- 
gent limitations by factors such as land area, climate change, 
predation, and adaptability to changing environments (Roy, 
2008; Smith et al„ 2010). 

Larger animals typically live longer than smaller ones. Ele- 
phants should and will almost always outlive mice. But when 
one looks closer within a species, a more complex picture 
emerges. In dogs, for example, smaller breeds such as chi- 
huahuas outlive Great Danes and St. Bernards (Galis et al., 
2007), with the sole determinant of size being a single 
gene— insulin-like growth factor-1 (IGF-1) (Sutter et al., 
2007). In fact, there is much evidence to support to the link 
between reduced body size and organismal longevity. A 
moderate reduction in cellular signaling pathways such as 
IGF-1, PI3K, or mTOR signaling results in enhanced resis- 
tance against various stresses and extrinsic insults and 
significantly increases lifespan across a number of species 
(Narasimhan et al , 2009). Whether this regulation exclusively 
occurs at the cellular level or whether there are cell non- 
autonomous mechanisms at play is not entirely clear. The 
link between cell size and organ size— and by extension or- 
ganism size— is not necessarily linear. Studies in C. elegans 
and Drosophila provide evidence for both, the convergence 
and uncoupling of the pathways controlling cell size and 
cell proliferation that may then impact organ and/or organism 
size. While body size scaling and increases in cell size as well 
as number are important during development, organ and or- 




The biology of size is complex, and it is unclear what evolutionary 
pressures drive selection in favor of either large or small animals. 
Image from iStock/GlobalP. 



ganism size are stably maintained through homeostatic reg- 
ulatory pathways during adulthood (Lloyd, 2013). 

Humans today come in all shapes and sizes but was there 
some sort of selection on our earliest ancestors? Biologists 
estimate that the divergence between apes and hominids 
occurred sometime between 8-20 million years ago. Alba 
and colleagues now propose that the grand ancestor of 
apes and humans, a newly identified species, was not in 
fact the size of a large great-ape as previously thought but 
rather small, akin to a gibbon (Alba et al., 2015). This ape, 
Pliobates cataloniae, weighed no more than 4-5 kg and 
bore anatomical features that were a mosaic of primitive 
and hominoid species, including forearm rotation abilities 
like ours. Their finding challenges previous reports suggest- 
ing that another large ape, Proconsul, was the ancestral spe- 
cies. The great human race, it turns out, may have ultimately 
arisen from something rather small. 

Moving further overtime, the evolution of hominids itself is 
a matter of active debate— two recent studies identified a 
new species in southern Africa, Homo naledi, that lived nearly 
2 million years ago, a time that is thought to mark the very 
initiation of the Homo genus. Anatomical and morphological 
reconstruction studies suggest that size-wise H. naledi was 
somewhat of a hybrid between early hominids and Neander- 
thals as well as modern humans and is overall considered to 
be of moderate size (Berger et al., 2015 and Dirks et al., 
2015). Other extinct species along the chart of human evolu- 
tion have been marginally smaller or larger but among these 
none are as baffling as the 1-m-tall Homo floresiensis, the 
“hobbit”-like species of humans that existed just 13,000 
years ago in a small island in the Indonesian archipelago 
(Stringer, 2014). Given this timeline, is it possible that there 
were then two species of “humans,” our ancestor Homo 
erectus and H. floresiensis, that co-existed the same point 
of time but the latter population was somehow selected 
against? Did H. floresiensis suffer from IGF-1 or growth hor- 
mone deficiency, microcephaly or some other form of 
dwarfism that may have contributed to their extinction? Mod- 
ern day humans with deficiencies in IGF-1 and growth hor- 
mone suffer from dwarfism but demonstrate remarkable pro- 
tection from cancer and diabetes, very much along the lines 
of what has been observed in model organisms bearing these 
genetic mutations (Guevara-Aguirre et al., 2011). While resis- 
tance to two debilitating diseases sounds like a useful fitness 
trait, mutations in these pathways are in fact rare and there is 
little evidence for their positive selection in humans or other 
organisms. For example, nematodes carrying the same mu- 
tations found in these humans are extremely long-lived and 
stress-resistant under laboratory conditions but die sooner 
than wild-type animals in natural soil (Van Voorhies et al., 
2005). 

Humans today are bigger, taller, and longer-lived than 
ever before but this is attributed largely to good nutrition 
and medical facilities rather than evolutionary pressures, 
especially since average modern human height did not really 
increase until the 1 9th century. Big or small, large or petite- 
in today’s world, body size and body image are almost 
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interchangeably used. Evolutionary biology teaches us that 
there are advantages to both — bigger organisms emerge 
victorious in battles over food, dominance, or mating while 
smaller animals possibly are quicker, adapt faster, and may 
endure changes more easily. With no clear answers in favor 
of one over the other, the bottom line is that perhaps it is 
context that matters, not size. 
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Illuminating the Genome’s Dark 
Matter 

The Deeper Genome: Why There Is More to the Human Genome 
Than Meets the Eye 

Author: John Parrington 

New York, NY, USA: Oxford University Press (2015). 

272 pp. $29.95 



John Parrington’s book The Deeper 
Genome provides us with a closer look 
at the enigma of junk DNA. Often referred 
to as the dark matter of the genome, junk 
DNA is an important but often overlooked 
part of the human genome. (Perhaps, in 
light of recent discoveries, this term might 
be somewhat problematic; however, it is 
the term that Parrington uses and we will 
follow that here.) The dark matter meta- 
phor is particularly apt: akin to the great 
expanses of dark matter within our uni- 
verse, junk DNA makes up the vast major- 
ity of the genome. And just like dark 
matter, whose properties can only be in- 
ferred from its effects on observable 
matter, much of our junk DNA can only 
currently be characterized by its regulato- 
ry effects on the smaller fraction of coding 
DNA. Further, just like dark matter is pre- 
sumed to account for discrepancies in 
our understanding of the universe— 
between what’s theoretically predicted 
versus actually observed— junk DNA is 
thought to account for the majority of as- 
sociations with genetic diseases found 
by genome-wide association studies 
(GWAS). Insofar as this is the case, junk 
DNA is medically relevant and contains 
actionable information. Finally, just like 
dark matter contains historical evidence 
of events from the primordial universe, 
junk DNA, lacking the evolutionary pres- 
sures on protein-coding genes, contains 
vestigial information relating to the molec- 
ular history of our species. 

The Deeper Genome is unique in that it 
provides an entertaining tale of personal- 
ities with lots of useful technical knowl- 
edge. We highly recommend the book 
as a supplement for classroom teaching 
as it covers fundamental concepts in an 
easily readable format. 

Students will likely find it even more 
interesting than many of the more stan- 
dard textbooks. For example, the book 



goes through the classic story of the dou- 
ble helix, starting all the way from Aristotle 
and eventually working its way through 
Darwin, Wallace, Mendel, and Morgan to 
more contemporary times, with Gilbert 
and Sanger. To wit, Parrington ably de- 
scribes how early abstractions related to 
genetic inheritance were concretized 
over time and culminates in quite read- 
able descriptions of current scientific 
research and experimentation. Fie pro- 
vides lucid textual descriptions of the 
canonical theory of Darwinian evolution 
and its synthesis with the work of Mendel 
by Fisher and others. Fie even covers 
a somewhat forgotten alternative 
theory: the pre-Darwinian Lamarckian 
evolutionary theory and its recent resur- 
gence— e.g., in Eugene Koonin’s two- 
stroke process, with an initial Lamarckian 
epigenetics phase and a subsequent 
Darwinian selection phase. Finally, the 




book contains a great description of the 
actual structure of DNA, excellently 
describing in prose the intricate 3D struc- 
ture of the sugar-phosphate backbone. It 
also has a number of spare but incisive 
figures to illustrate key concepts, without 
detracting from the primarily textual 
description. 

In one of its most interesting parts, 
the book expertly provides both the 
scientific and historical progression of 
how repressors were first abstractly 
described as fundamental principles of 
gene regulation by Nobel laureates Jacob 
and Monod through to the recent in-depth 
molecular understanding of these as 
transcription factors. Here, in elucidating 
aspects of scientific culture— like he 
does in a number of other places in the 
book— the author quotes James Watson 
in describing the relationship between 
Walter Gilbert and Mark Ptashne, who 
isolated and characterized the first 
transcription factors: “take young re- 
searchers, put them together in virtual 
seclusion, give them an unprecedented 
degree of freedom, and turn up the pres- 
sure by fostering competitiveness.” This 
is what makes this book particularly 
enjoyable— Parrington’s ample use of 
tangential anecdotes and sidebars 
relating to the very-human aspects of 
the scientific process. 

The book also provides an extensive 
discussion on how genes are linked to 
disease, with a particular focus on classic 
examples such as Huntington’s, Phenyl- 
ketonuria (PKU), and cystic fibrosis. Par- 
rington helps the reader understand an 
important distinction in the nascent but 
quickly growing field of genetic testing: 
he provides clear examples that distin- 
guish across the spectrum of informative 
to actionable genetic tests. For some dis- 
eases, such as Huntington’s, we can test 
for the statistical likelihood of developing 
the late-onset disease but otherwise 
cannot provide medical intervention to 
prevent its onset. For other diseases like 
cystic fibrosis, which has become part of 
the standard prenatal genetic testing 
panel, parents can be forewarned and 
incorporate genomic technologies to pre- 
vent having children with the disease. 
Andforyetathird group, like PKU, genetic 
testing can lead to early medical interven- 
tion such as dietary modifications that 
will greatly alleviate the disease effects. In 
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combining his research training and jour- 
nalistic credentials, Parrington seamlessly 
delves into original research papers in 
the scientific literature and also describes 
their interpretation in the popular press. 
In particular, he contrasts the excitement 
surrounding the initial sequencing of the 
human genome in 2000 with the current 
sobering reflection that the expected 
breakthroughs have yet to arrive. In light 
of Parrington’s time as a journalist actually 
covering the ENCODE rollout, the book 
uses the post-2012 ENCODE debate to 
frame his analysis and theories for junk 
DNA. While this is an effective method of 
piquing interest in the subject matter, Par- 
rington sometimes cherry picks quotes to 
exaggerate the storminess of the debate. 
Parrington, whose coverage in this area 
was focused on the British protagonists, 
sometimes also provided less information 
regarding the global perspective on the 
ENCODE effort. 

The book concludes with a discussion 
of human origin and neurogenomics. 
There is a nice description of how RNA 
sequencing studies comparing human 
and chimp brains give some insight into 
the developmental time of synapse for- 
mation and what the comparisons with 
the Neanderthal genome actually mean. 



Finally, the book tempts the reader to 
think about how the genome project re- 
lates to its progenies: efforts to catalog 
all proteins (the proteome), RNA mole- 
cules (the transcriptome), metabolites 
(the metabolome), interactions (the inter- 
actome), and the foreshadowed neurosci- 
ence project relating to the connectome. 

As this book is nominally devoted to 
discussing the genome, it would have 
been informative to discuss some other 
prominent genomics projects in greater 
detail — particularly those relevant to 
constraint in non-coding regions, such 
as the HapMap, 1000 Genomes, and 
GTEx Projects. Parrington could have 
also included more about related innova- 
tions, such as next-generation DNA 
sequencing, that make many of these 
large projects possible. It would have 
also been helpful to have a more technical 
discussion related to selection— i.e., 
exactly what is the absence of constraint 
(i.e., the state of being “junk”) and how 
does one measure this with well-known 
statistics such as the enrichment of rare 
alleles and the ratio of synonymous to 
non-synonymous changes. 

Additionally, given the book’s focus on 
junk DNA, it seems strange that there 
isn’t any mention of the most common 



constituents of junk DNA: the LINE and 
Alu elements. Likewise, the discussion 
of pseudogenes could have delved 
further and included, for example, recent 
research that suggests that transcribed 
pseudogenes actually function as regula- 
tory non-coding RNAs, rather than as 
translated proteins. 

Finally, it would have been interesting 
for Parrington to have drawn out conclu- 
sions and actionable repercussions of 
interest to the lay reader. In particular, is- 
sues of privacy vis-a-vis the genome 
loom large for the public, yet they are given 
little attention in the book. For example, an 
issue of notable significance to the lay 
public has been the use of non-coding 
junk DNA sequences by the police and 
others in DNA fingerprinting. In light of 
ENCODE, the public’s concerns have 
been compounded— that databases of 
heretofore identifying but not descriptive 
DNA may now be more descriptive than 
previously thought, raising, among other 
concerns, significant privacy issues. That 
said, The Deeper Genome is a great read 
that definitely imparts knowledge in an 
entertaining fashion and connects the 
almost 99 percent of the genome that is 
not protein coding to all sorts of interesting 
questions. We highly recommend it. 
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When Science Is a Family Tradition 



A Shared Passion for Neuroscience 




Anne Churchland 



Cold Spring Harbor Laboratory 
Mark Churchland 

Columbia University 

Family efforts are commonplace in many 
professions. Dedication to suits united the 
Brooks Brothers, and enthusiasm for books 
brought Wiley & Sons together. In our family, 
it’s a passion for understanding the brain. 
Our parents were drawn to the subject 
when they realized that their own field, 
philosophy of mind, was uninformed by 
developments in neuroscience. To discover 
what philosophy might gain from neurosci- 
ence, they trekked to labs at the University 
of Manitoba medical school, once even 
bringing back Tupperware-encased brains 
to dissect in our kitchen. The brain dissec- 
tion fascinated us as kids, and even more 
critical was the accompanying conversation, 
conveying a conviction that understanding 
the brain was the great scientific challenge 
of our time. 

This inspired us to choose neuroscience 
for our own careers. Though our professional 
interests have diverged somewhat, there 
remain many points of intersection. Our 
shared passion means that we have a com- 
mon language for discussing subjects of 
mutual interest. This common language is 
the best part of having a sibling who is 
also a close colleague. We don’t always 
agree. At family dinners, strong words are 
exchanged over topics both large— what 
will be the limits of the human brain in under- 
standing itself— and small— what approach 
should be used to analyze neural variability. 
But a colleague who understands your ideas 
makes possible a dialogue that can help 
those ideas develop. Our discussions today 
don’t usually center around the same topics 
as our parents’ did, but our belief in the 
importance of neuroscience is the same, as 
we help each other contribute to that shared 
enterprise. 



Scientific Imprinting 




Robert B. Darnell 

Rockefeller University & HHMI 



My apprenticeship from my father (pictured 
above, center), James Darnell, happened at 
the dinnertable. There I first learned the vocab- 
ulary of science. By the time I was 12, I was 
pretty convinced that “polyadenylation pre- 
cedes splice site selection.” Growing up with 
the second language of science facilitated the 
transition from fluency in terminology to fluency 
in scientific thought. There was no confusing 
transcription and translation in my family! 
Fast-forwarding, my father and I now think crit- 
ically together about transcriptional dynamics 
and RNA regulation versus the bland informa- 
tion present in steady-state RNA analyses. 

At our dinner table, once a month my 
mother— an intellectual, but not a scientist — 
would ask my father what was new in the 
lab. Fler question and her interest itself I 
always found wonderful. Explanations using 
jargon underscored the difficulty of putting 
the complex into understandable words. 
The importance of simple communication is 
a lesson I carry with me to this day. 

Our dinner table and house was also full 
of people I knew were scientists, but who I 
thought of first as people. Experiences like 
waking up in the morning and jumping on a 
sleeping Lennart Philipson, bringing out his 
warmth and mirth, allowed me to experience 
scientists’ humanity first-hand. The privilege 
of seeing the warm people underneath 
towering scientific personas, whether it was 
Lennart, Flarry Eagle, David Baltimore, Aaron 
Shatkin, Jim Watson, or Bob Roeder, even as 
I overheard the intensity of their science dis- 
cussions, led me to see intellectual intensity 
as a natural part of life. I knew their shared se- 
crets— humanity underlying shared scientific 
passion. And this has been the biggest privi- 
lege for me— aiming to emulate their idealism 
rather than aiming to become a persona. 



Getting Signal out of Noise 




Andre Nussenzweig 

National Cancer Institute, NIH 



Even though I grew up in a family full of 
scientists, I can tell you that I didn’t have 
a particular interest in being a scientist. 
Nothing against it, but dinner conversations 
about “complementary determining re- 
gions” (CD this and CD that) sounded pretty 
boring. Despite the background noise, 
one thing that came through loud and clear 
was the four P’s: the patience , passion , and 
persistence to which my parents ap- 
proached science, obviously leading to great 
pleasure — perhaps even to a fault. Every sin- 
gle day (including weekends), they would go 
to work. When they were on vacation at our 
country house, there were plenty of articles 
lying around from Science and Nature. Of 
course I flipped through them, but these 
were no Time magazines— a few pictures 
but with that same unintelligible fine print 
that my parents seemed so passionate 
about. 

In addition to science journals, there were 
bookshelves and coffee tables full of 
photography, art, poetry, biographies, mys- 
teries, and thrillers. This pre-selected library 
has always been an excellent source of 
fascinating reads on a range of topics. With 
all of these stimuli, it took me a long time to 
figure out what I wanted to do. I tried my 
best to avoid science with music, basketball, 
philosophy, psychology, computers, and art 
history. But I realized that only science 
seemed to satisfy my four P’s. I first trained 
in physics (perhaps influenced by my uncle, 
who is a theoretical physicist) but eventually 
made a transition to biology. That’s another 
story in itself, but I can tell you that CD this 
and CD that doesn’t sound so bad anymore. 
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From physics to systems biology 




Nikolaus Rajewsky 

Max Delbriick Center, Berlin 



Discussions at our lunch table in Cologne 
were rarely about my dad Klaus’s immu- 
nology and genetics work but much more 
frequently about society and politics 
because my mom was a political scientist. 
But as a young boy, I loved visiting my dad 
in his lab, and the humming of the big ma- 
chines sounded like music. Music was and 
is very important to me. However, a summer 
vacation changed my life. When I was 15, 
Janos Hajdu, a family friend, taught me cal- 
culus, differential equations, and Newtonion 
mechanics during the vacation. I fell in love 
with math and physics and eventually 
finished a Ph.D. in theoretical physics in 
1998. However, a workshop about biology 
excited me when I was a postdoc with Joel 
Lebowitz in Rutgers University. Biology 
offers the most exciting scientific questions 
amenable to me! So I started a second 
postdoc with Eric Siggia at Rockefeller Uni- 
versity, working computationally on tran- 
scriptional regulation. Meanwhile, Klaus 
moved to Harvard Medical School. Great! It 
was easy to visit and to discuss our science. 
He became interested in my computational 
approaches and my work on miRNAs that I 
had started at my own lab at NYU in 2003. 
This led to highly enjoyable interdisciplinary 
collaborations between Klaus and myself. 

I moved to Max Delbruck Center (MDC) in 
2006 and in 2008 started building an Institute 
for Systems Biology, where we synergize 
computation and experiments. Klaus later 
left Boston and joined the MDC. I think it is 
a real joy and very precious for us to be 
able to have a family life that includes sci- 
ence and music, which is now perhaps 
tighter than that in the early days. 



No Other Choice 




Bernardo L. Sabatini 

Harvard/HHIVII 

David M. Sabatini 

Whitehead Institute/MIT/HHMI 

Each family has its peculiarities, and children 
usually assume that the oddities that sur- 
round them represent the norm. Thus, 
growing up in a microcosm of Argentinians 
transplanted to New York, populated exclu- 
sively by carnivorous physicians and scien- 
tists, never seemed odd to us. We must 
have appeared quite bizarre to the outsider, 
as we didn’t understand American football 
but could explain protein trafficking through 
the Golgi apparatus. 

Like many foreigners, our parents have 
classical educations that fostered, at gather- 
ings of expats, heated conversations on arts, 
literature, history, politics, and, of course, 
science and medicine. With them, we trav- 
elled the world and had experiences— pick- 
ing up hitchhiking armed soldiers in Israel, 
crossing Checkpoint Charlie into communist 
Berlin, and roaming the streets of Kyoto 
playing pachinko— that opened our young 
minds to the diversity of customs, beliefs, 
and tensions that fill the world. In each 
locale, with its own accents and foods, we 
encountered intellectuals and writers who 
were essentially family, both in their intense 
affection for our parents and in a shared pur- 
suit of a stimulating life that was comfortable 
yet devoid of overt material pursuit. This 
childhood imbued in us a deep appreciation 
not directly for science but, rather, for the joy 
that arises from impactful pursuits driven by 
curiosity and free of intellectual constraints. 
It was the embrace of this lifestyle that inev- 
itably led to us choose careers in science. 



DNA Lit the Way 




Alan Jian Zhu 

Peking University 



I grew up in an academic family in China in 
the 1980s. My father, Zuoyan Zhu, ran a 
laboratory in the Institute of Hydrobiology, 
studying fish biology. My decision to 
become a scientist came very naturally after 
gradual exposure to the research environ- 
ment in my father’s laboratory. 

When I was a kid, I often went to my 
father’s office to do homework after school. 
Homework was easy for me, and I got 
bored very quickly. To escape the boredom, 

I sometimes sneaked into the laboratory 
adjacent to his office. That was the begin- 
ning of my exposure to a research environ- 
ment from a tender age. I remember vividly 
my first experiment: helping a graduate stu- 
dent load a DNA molecular weight marker 
onto an agarose gel. I was taught at school 
that DNA carries biological information but 
is too tiny to be seen with naked eye. So I 
was amazed to find out that I could actually 
see, behind a facial mask, the glowing red 
DNA ladder migrating through the gel before 
my eyes. I was immediately hooked. It was 
in that very room where I learned how to 
perform molecular cloning to put together 
different DNA pieces and later observed 
the hatch of a fish embryo injected with the 
transgene I helped construct. It was after 
that exciting period when I decided to follow 
my father’s path to become a scientist. 

The Center for Life Sciences at the Peking 
University, where I have my own laboratory, 
runs a program inviting local high school stu- 
dents into research laboratories. From my 
own experience, I believe this initiative will 
help kids become interested in science 
and, hopefully, will lead to future careers in 
science. 
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Zeevi et al. report that extensive monitoring of a human cohort for variations in dietary intake, life- 
style, host phenotype, and the gut microbiome has enabled the development of a machine-learning 
algorithm that accurately predicts the individual glycemic response to meals, providing an impor- 
tant first step toward personalized nutrition. 



Nearly 1 in 10 adult Americans now 
suffers from type 2 diabetes (T2D), 
placing it among the top ten leading 
causes of death (National Diabetes Statis- 
tics Report, 2014). Insulin resistance and 
impaired insulin secretion characterize 
T2D, ultimately leading to persistent dys- 
regulation of plasma glucose. Besides 
fasting glucose levels, post-meal glucose 
levels are increasingly recognized as 
important risk factors for the develop- 
ment of cardiovascular disease and 
mortality (Cavalot et al., 2011), and the 
introduction of continuous glucose moni- 
toring has improved glycemic control; for 
example in type 1 diabetics (Juvenile Dia- 
betes Research Foundation Continuous 
Glucose Monitoring Study Group et al., 
2008). 

The post-meal rise in plasma glucose 
levels after ingestion of carbohydrates 
is reflected by a food’s glycemic index 
(incremental area under the curve of 
plasma glucose levels relative to a pure 
glucose load); however, the combination 
with other macronutrients in a meal 
adds substantial variation. For example, 
meals with high fat content may impair 
glycemic response by delayed gastric 
emptying. Numerous additional factors, 
such as anthropometries, meal times, 
sleep-wake cycle, physical activity, in- 
testinal disorders, insulin sensitivity/ 
resistance, lifestyle, and the trillions of 
microbes residing in the gastrointestinal 
tract (the gut microbiome), among other 
variables, may all contribute to the 
high degree of inter-individual variation 
of glycemic response to a given food 
(Dodd et al., 2011). In fact, one person 
may exhibit an exaggerated glucose 
response to a meal that results in a flat 



or even negative glucose curve in others. 
Thus, prediction of individual glucose 
responses is fraught with issues, and 
given the substantial health burden of 
glycemic disorders and associated sec- 
ondary diseases, improved predictions 
represent a grand challenge for modern 
medicine. 

In this issue of Cell , Zeevi et al. (2015) 
provide a framework to systematically 
address this challenge. The authors 
collected extensive phenotypic data 
from 800 individuals, which were then 
used to train a machine-learning algo- 
rithm that could accurately predict 
glycemic response to various meals. 
Their remote data collection is enabled 
by a smartphone “app,” providing a 
glimpse into a brave new world wherein 
our mobile devices, trained with exten- 
sive host and microbiome data, pro- 
vide real-time advice on our dietary 
consumption and other lifestyle choices 
(Figure 1). 

The resulting algorithm integrates 
many variables, including well-estab- 
lished contributors to glycemic response, 
such as carbohydrate intake or anthro- 
pometries, but also various other traits 
like sleep-wake cycle, physical activity, 
age, HbAlc, calories, time of meal 
ingestion, and preceding measurements 
of glycemic response via continuous 
glucose monitors. The authors also 
include data on the gut microbiome, 
based on prior human studies showing 
that caloric intake and macro-nutrient 
composition can rapidly alter gut micro- 
bial community structure (e.g., David 
et al., 2014; Jumpertz et al., 2011) 
and that the gut microbiome is corre- 
lated with glucose regulation (Qin et al., 



2012). The algorithm accurately pre- 
dicts glycemic response in a separate 
validation cohort and in a follow- 
up dietary intervention study. Notably, it 
also yields similar, if not markedly more 
accurate, predictions of glycemic res- 
ponse compared with an expert 
nutritionist. 

This study provides a generalizable 
framework for the unbiased develop- 
ment of algorithms that predict other 
clinically relevant phenotypes. However, 
in part due to the complexity of the 
model, many critical questions remain 
to be addressed. What are the major 
data-points responsible for the accurate 
prediction of glycemic response? Could 
similarly accurate predictions be accom- 
plished by a more limited set of already 
established determinants of glucose 
response, such as body composition, 
caloric and macronutrient content of 
meals, and age? The authors show 
that their model out-performs carbohy- 
drate and caloric intake, but how 
does a model based on a more 
comprehensive analysis of dietary intake 
(e.g., including micronutrients) perform? 
Could this be improved by including 
information on each carbohydrate’s gly- 
cemic index and/or susceptibility to 
host versus microbial digestion? Finally, 
what contribution did the gut micro- 
biome make to these predictions and 
to what degree does this represent a 
causal versus casual link to glucose 
regulation? The answers to these 
questions are not just scientifically 
intriguing but will also be critical to trans- 
late these findings into a cost effective 
strategy for predicting glucose levels in 
patients. 
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Figure 1. Computational Models Are Open- 
ing the Way toward a More Quantitative and 
Personalized Approach to Nutrition 

Vast datasets on diet, lifestyle, host, and the mi- 
crobiome can be used to predict the glycemic 
response to a given food. 

Nonetheless, the current study is an 
important proof-of-principle for the uti- 
lity of tailoring nutritional and/or pharma- 
ceutical interventions to each individual. 
Precise predictions of glycemic response 
could represent a powerful tool to opti- 
mize dosing of insulin (or dietary interven- 
tions) in type 1 or even type 2 diabetics to 
avoid hypoglycemic episodes and more 



efficiently control HbAlc levels. Follow- 
up studies will be essential to determine 
whether or not such personalized ap- 
proaches reduce the risk of secondary 
disease and death. It will also be impor- 
tant to refine and validate app-based 
methods to monitor dietary intake and 
other relevant lifestyle traits in large co- 
horts. Machine-learning algorithms could 
be more broadly applicable to pharma- 
cology and toxicology, especially for 
drugs with a narrow therapeutic window, 
such as those used for heart failure (Hai- 
ser et al., 2013) or cancer (Wallace et al., 
2010). Currently, drug dosage can be 
adjusted based on body surface area 
and kidney/liver function; however, the 
more comprehensive approach intro- 
duced here could lead to more accurate 
strategies to improve response rates and 
reduce the side effects of such therapeu- 
tics. Interpreting these models will require 
inter-disciplinary efforts to establish 
causal relationships and identify the host 
and microbial genetic variants that are 
most relevant and those that can 
be safely ignored. Finally, it is important 
to remember that even with a perfect 
diagnostic tool we would still all be sub- 
ject to the age-old struggle to maintain 
this now more personalized “healthy” 
diet, necessitating a concerted revolution 
in agriculture, food distribution, and food 
preparation. 
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Chikungunya virus recently caused large outbreaks world-wide. In this issue of Cell, Fox et al. 
describe several potently neutralizing antibodies against multiple alphaviruses. The structure of 
the virus in complex with one of the antibodies reveals the antibody-induced rearrangement and 
crosslinking of the viral surface proteins that result in neutralization. 



The alphavirus Chikungunya virus 
(CHIKV) was originally isolated in Africa. 
Although it caused sporadic large out- 
breaks in Africa, it largely flew under the 
scientific radar. CHIKV is transmitted by 
mosquito vectors, and the emergence of 
this pathogen has been fueled by its 
adaptation to new mosquito species and 
by the spread of these vectors into new 
areas. In 2004, CHIKV emerged as a 
global pathogen when it generated a 
much larger pandemic of millions of cases 
and a number of deaths in countries 
around the Indian Ocean (Schwartz and 
Albert, 2010). CHIKV was first reported 
in the Americas in 2013 and since then 
has spread rapidly in the New World, 
with more than a million cases in at least 
43 countries, including the United States 
(Johansson, 2015). CHIKV is transmitted 
by mosquito vectors, and the emergence 
of this pathogen has been fueled by its 
adaptation to new mosquito species and 
by the spread of these vectors into new 
areas. CHIKV causes fever and arthritis, 
with resultant joint problems that can 
linger for years. There are currently no 
licensed vaccines or antiviral therapies 
for CHIKV or for other alphavirus patho- 
gens, including Eastern and Western 
equine encephalitis viruses. Those two vi- 
ruses are endemic in the United States, 
where they cause low numbers of cases 
but have high fatality rates. A better un- 
derstanding of the immune response 
against the array of alphavirus pathogens 
would promote the development of 
necessary vaccines and immunothera- 
peutics. Given the high mutation rate of 



RNA viruses, broadly reactive antibody 
strategies may be of particular impor- 
tance. 

In this issue of Cell, a multidisciplinary 
team of investigators led by Michael 
Diamond screened a panel of mouse 
and human monoclonal antibodies raised 
against CHIKV and found that, of the 60 
that neutralized CHIKV, 19 also bound to 
other alphaviruses such as the African 
O’nyong’nyong virus (86% identical to 
CHIKV) and South American Mayaro virus 
(60% identical to CHIKV), with differing 
abilities to neutralize these disparate vi- 
ruses (Fox et al., 2015). The most potent 
of these broadly reactive mAbs, termed 
CHK-265, also protected mice from 
CHIKV, O'nyong’nyong, and Mayaro virus 
challenge. 

Alphaviruses are small enveloped vi- 
ruses with highly organized structures 
and infect host cells by receptor-medi- 
ated endocytosis and low-pH-triggered 
membrane fusion (Kuhn, 2013). On the 
surface are two transmembrane glyco- 
proteins, the class II fusion protein El 
and the receptor-binding protein E2. 
These proteins are arrayed symmetrically 
on the viral surface to form 80 spikes, 
each a trimer of E2-E1 heterodimers. E2 
has three domains with immunoglobulin- 
like folds: a central domain A, a distal 
domain B, and a membrane-proximal 
domain C. E2 covers much of the El pro- 
tein on the viral surface and clamps the 
fusion loop at the membrane-distal tip of 
El between its domains A and B. E2 reg- 
ulates El ’s fusion activity, and a key step 
in fusion is the low-pH-triggered dissocia- 



tion/rearrangement of the E2-E1 dimer, 
thus allowing El to insert into the endo- 
some membrane and refold to the hairpin 
conformation that drives fusion (Gibbons 
et al., 2004). A first step in this process 
is the “uncapping” of the El fusion loop 
by the movement of the E2 B domain (Li 
et al., 2010; Voss et al., 2010). E2 is the 
principal target of neutralizing antibodies, 
which have been mapped to locations 
across its outer surface, while the E2 A 
and B domains are implicated in receptor 
interaction (reviewed in Voss et al., 201 0). 

Here, Fox et al., perform cryoelectron 
microscopy on CHK-265 Fabs in com- 
plex with virus particles. The resulting 
structures illustrate that binding of this 
potent neutralizing antibody occurs with 
a concomitant structural rearrangement 
of the envelope proteins. 

CHK-265 is primarily directed toward 
domain B of the E2 protein, and binding 
of the antibody induces a slight rotation 
of domain B from its unbound position. 
Unexpectedly, binding of CHK-265 also 
causes a concomitant large repositioning 
of domain A up and out of each envelope 
trimer, involving a ~20 A translation and 
70° rotation about El (Figure 1). Ultimately, 
each copy of CHK-265 bridges domain B 
of one spike to domain A of a neighboring 
trimer on the viral surface, with each Fab 
binding 1 9 residues of domain B and 4 res- 
idues of the neighboring trimer’s domain A. 
The effect of CHK-265 binding is a cross- 
linking network across the virus surface. 
Fab fragments of CHK-265 were less 
potent than IgG, suggesting that the IgG 
could induce additional cross-linking and 
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Figure 1. Antibody-Induced Rearrangements of Chikungunya Virus Envelope Proteins 

(A) Binding of Fab CHK-265 induces a rearrangement of domains A and B of envelope protein E2. The rest of E2 and the El protein are both colored as a single 
gray oval for simplicity. Illustrated is one monomer. White lines represent the axes of major |S strands in the domain structure. 

(B) Domain rotation illustrated for an envelope trimer, before and after binding of Fab CHK-265. 

(C) Fab CHK-265 bridges domain A of one copy of E2 to domain B of a different copy of E2 belonging to a neighboring trimer. Figure: Christina Corbaci, TSRI. 



perhaps a steric blockage of viral entry 
as well. 

Although the orientation of domain A is 
changed radically, E2’s receptor-binding 
activity is unchanged. Notably, CHIKV still 
attaches to cells in the presence of CHK- 
265, so the block achieved by this anti- 
body is not at receptor engagement but, 
rather, at events downstream. CHK-265 
partially inhibits virus fusion and partially 
inhibits egress: its total dampening of 
infectivity may result from a sum of sepa- 
rate functions at separate steps. Based 
on the structure, CHK-265 could function 
by inhibiting the uncapping step by 
domain B or by “clamping” the E2-E1 
dimer to impede its dissociation. Alterna- 
tively, antibody-mediated crosslinking of 
adjacent spikes could inhibit more global 
rearrangements of the virus particle 
surface that occur during fusion, as has 
been previously observed for West Nile 
virus (Kaufmann et al., 2010). 

Unlike viruses with structurally related 
fusion proteins, such as Dengue virus, 



there is to date no compelling evidence 
that antibodies to the alphavirus enve- 
lope proteins cause antibody-dependent 
enhancement of infection. Vaccine candi- 
dates, including those based on virus- 
like particles, measles virus chimeras, or 
attenuated CHIKV, are under develop- 
ment (reviewed in Cassone, 201 5; Weaver 
et al., 2012). The correlations shown in 
this paper between broadly neutralizing 
CHIKV antibodies and the structure of 
the epitopes on the viral particle may 
prove important to developing and evalu- 
ating these vaccines. While the CHIKV 
antibodies discussed here did not cross- 
neutralize the single encephalitic alphavi- 
rus tested, development of a potent 
neutralizing antibody could be an impor- 
tant strategy against these viruses as well. 
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Targeting of AID to antibody variable (V) regions results in somatic hypermutation, whereas its 
recruitment to switch (S) regions leads to class-switch recombination. Yeap et al. find that the 
mechanism by which variable and switch regions recruit AID essentially is the same but that the 
two regions differ in the density of double-stranded DNA breaks that are generated. These lead 
to either point mutations in V exons in somatic hypermutation or deletion of intervening DNA 
sequences during class switch recombination. 



During the developmental progression of 
B-lineage cells, antibody genes are be- 
ing assembled by unique combinations 
of gene segments encoding for variable 
(V), diversity (D), and joining (J) elements, 
a process frequently referred to as V(D)J 
recombination. In the primary lymphoid 
organs such as the fetal liver and the 
bone marrow, VDJ recombination ulti- 
mately leads to a diverse antibody reper- 
toire expressed on the cell surface of 
the antigen-inexperienced mature B 
cell population. Upon expression of an 
innocuous B cell receptor (BCR), naive 
B cells exit the primary lymphoid organs 
and migrate to the spleen and lymph no- 
des. Once exposed to invading patho- 
gens, B cells move to specialized micro- 
anatomical structures, named germinal 
centers. Here, B cells are subject to 
two distinct sets of genomic modifica- 
tions: class switch recombination (CSR) 
and/or somatic hypermutation (SHM) 
(Chandra et al., 2015). Somatic point mu- 
tations in germinal center B cells that 
lead to increased affinity of the antigen 
receptor are selected for further matura- 
tion, while mutations that lead to a 
decline in antigen receptor affinity are 
being depleted within the population. 
Frequently, but not exclusively, CSR is 
also initiated in the germinal centers 
and can be induced in vitro by culturing 
naive B cells in the presence of the 
appropriate stimuli. During CSR, dsDNA 
breaks are generated at highly repetitive 
sequences, named S regions, that are 
located adjacent to exons encoding for 
the ensemble of antibody isotypes. 
DNA breaks generated during CSR find 



each other through thermal motion, lead- 
ing to the joining of two S regions that 
replace the IgM constant region with 
that of other isotypes, including IgG, 
IgE, or IgA. Ultimately, this highly orches- 
trated series of genomic changes gener- 
ates a population of effector B cells with 
distinct functions that express a diverse 
and high-affinity antibody repertoire. 

The process of SHM and CSR requires 
activation-induced cytidine deaminase 
(AID). AID converts cytosine (C) into uracil 
(U), leading to DNA lesions (Muramatsu 
et al., 2007; Di Noia and Neuberger, 
2007). Such DNA lesions generate dou- 
ble-stranded DNA breaks across switch 
regions or point mutations that are associ- 
ated with exons encoding for V regions 
(Nussenzweig and Nussenzweig, 2010; 
Alt et al., 2013). Distinct DNA repair mod- 
ules are used to repair and modify the 
DNA lesions, including mismatch DNA 
repair, base excision repair, and error- 
prone DNA polymerases. 

AID predominantly, but not exclusively, 
targets RGYW consensus sequences (R 
relates to purine, Y to pyrimidine, W to A 
or T) (Hackney et al., 2009). The RGYW 
motif is enriched, albeit modestly, across 
the majority of the V region repertoire. 
The RGYW sequence is found in S regions 
more densely than within V exons. The 
high density of the RGYW consensus se- 
quences at S regions and its palindromic 
nature permit the targeting of AID to 
both the sense and anti-sense DNA 
strands across the S regions (Zarrin 
et al., 2004). This then leads to double- 
stranded breaks and deletion of the inter- 
vening genomic sequences. 



The RGWY motif (Figure 1) is not res- 
tricted to V exons. Rather it is present 
at other locations in the genome that 
are not subjected to AID targeting. If 
it is not specific to V exons and S regions, 
then what is the role of the RGYW motif 
in AID targeting? Furthermore, is the 
role of the RGWY motif equivalent to 
promote class switch recombination and 
somatic hypermutation? In this issue 
of Cell, Yeap et al. (2015) have designed 
an elegant experimental approach to 
address this question. Briefly, a strategy 
was developed to measure AID activity 
on a spectrum of test sequences, named 
passenger alleles. This assay permits 
the testing of a passenger against a V 
exon expressing a productive in-frame 
antibody allele in the same normal V-re- 
gion genomic location and with the 
same transcriptional machinery (known 
to target AID). The mutations associated 
with passenger alleles were then com- 
pared to the sequences of a productive 
V region known to interact with a specific 
antigen, termed 4-hyroxy-3-nitrophe- 
nyacteyl (NP). This approach was com- 
bined with throughput DNA sequencing 
that permitted “surrogate kinetic” ana- 
lyses of somatic mutations in both pro- 
ductive and passenger alleles. Further- 
more, in the approach developed by 
Yeap et al. (2015), selection for NP does 
not occur within the time-frame that 
spans the short-term immunization proto- 
cols and that the passenger allele is not 
translated, and consequently, there is no 
bias by selection for antigen or against 
mutations that inactive the antibody. 
Interestingly, the authors found that AID 
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Figure 1. Schematic Diagram Depicting the Role of the RGYW Motif in Class-Switch 
Recombination and Somatic Hypermutation 

Adapted and modified from Chandra et al. (2015), 



acted on the most dominant RGYW tar- 
gets in V exons and S regions, pointing 
to a conserved mechanism by which AID 
activates class switch recombination or 
somatic hypermutation. Given this strik- 
ing similarity, the authors next addressed 
why targeting to V exons would yield point 
mutations rather than genomic deletions 
observed during class switch recombina- 
tion. Using their reporter system, Yeap 
et al. (2015) observed that, surprisingly, 
somatic hypermutation did in fact lead to 
double-stranded breaks and genomic de- 
letions in V exons, similar to class switch 
recombination process. Thus, no special- 
ized mechanism is required for generating 



deletions that have been observed in sub- 
sets of antibodies, including those in 
neutralizing antibodies isolated from pa- 
tients infected with HIV. These findings 
are intriguing, suggesting that the ability 
of S regions to be subjected to double- 
stranded breaks with limited AID expo- 
sure may have evolved to permit efficient 
class switch recombination, avoiding mu- 
tations associated with V regions that, in 
principle, could affect antibody affinity 
and/or specificity. 

These data also provide insight into the 
special nature of V exons compared to 
other regions in the genome as it relates 
to being targeted by AID (Odegard and 



Schatz, 2006). The authors found that 
non-lg DNA sequences, including bacte- 
rial DNA, that were inserted as passen- 
gers V-region location accumulated point 
mutations at RGWY sequences at levels 
similar to V exons. Thus, it is the genomic 
location, exons encoding for V regions, 
that matter for Al D targeting . A wide spec- 
trum of possible mechanisms has been 
proposed, including AID recruitment mo- 
tifs distinct from that of the RGYW motif, 
enhancer activity, and ongoing ncRNA 
transcription. Now that Yeap et al. (2015) 
have resolved the role of RGYW motifs 
in AID targeting, the search begins to un- 
derstand why and how the AID targeting 
machinery senses genomic location. 
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Schieber et al. demonstrate that a specific gut microbiota bacterial strain induces a host-mediated 
protection mechanism against inflammation-driven wasting syndrome. This salutary effect confers 
a net survival advantage against bacterial infection, without interfering with the host’s pathogen 
load, revealing that host-microbiota interactions regulate disease tolerance to infection. 



Immune-driven resistance mechanisms 
are usually perceived as the central de- 
fense strategy preventing the patholog- 
ical outcome of infections. We now 
realize, however, that additional defense 
strategies are required to achieve this 
goal (Medzhitov et al., 2012). These 
include an evolutionary conserved de- 
fense strategy known as disease toler- 
ance, which preserves host homeostasis 
during infection without interfering with 
the host’s pathogen load (Medzhitov 
et al., 2012). The study by Schieber 
et al. (2015) published in Science 
highlights how host/microbiota interac- 
tions manipulate this defense strategy 
to confer host protection against bacte- 
rial infections and ultimately preserve 
homeostasis. 

There is now a growing body of experi- 
mental evidence to suggest that tissue 
damage control mechanisms (Soares 
et al., 2014) play a central role in sustaining 
disease tolerance to viral (Rodrigue-Ger- 
vais et al., 2014), bacterial (Larsen et al., 
2010), or protozoan (Ferreira et al., 2011; 
Raberg et al., 2007) infections. While host 
microbiota/interactions are known to regu- 
late immune-driven resistance mecha- 
nisms against viral (Ichinohe et al., 2011), 
bacterial (Cash et al., 2006), or protozoan 
infections (Yilmaz et al., 2014), whether 
this was also the case for tissue damage 
control mechanisms regulating disease 
tolerance to these infections remained 
unknown. 

Schieber et al. (2015) demonstrate that 
a specific bacterial member of the gut 
microbiota, namely Escherichia coli 
(£. coli) 021 :H + , confers a strong survival 
advantage against enteric and lung bac- 
terial infections in mice. This occurs 
without interfering with pathogen growth 
(i.e. , host pathogen load), revealing that 



E. coli 021 :H + confers disease tolerance 
to bacterial infections. 

The mechanism via which the protec- 
tive effect of £. coli 021 :H + is exerted in- 
volves sensing of this microbiota compo- 
nent by a host inflammasome signaling 
platform containing the NOD-like receptor 
(NLR) family CARD domain-containing 
protein 4 (Nlrc4) (Figure 1). While engage- 
ment of the Nlrc4 inflammasome was well 
known to trigger the cleavage and secre- 
tion of interleukin (IL)-1 8 and IL-1 (3, the au- 
thors now show that IL-1 8 and, to a lesser 
extent, IL-1 p are critical to maintain sys- 
temic levels of insulin-like growth factor- 
1 (IGF-1) during bacterial infections. This 



is required to activate a downstream 
signal transduction pathway in muscle 
cells, involving the Phosphoinositide 
3-kinase (PI3K)/Akt and antagonizing 
muscle wasting via a process that re- 
presses the expression of the E3 ubiquitin 
ligases Atrogin-1 and Murfl (Figure 1). 
This tissue damage control mechanism 
prevents the development of wasting syn- 
drome and accounts for the survival 
advantage conferred by £. coli 021 :H + 
against bacterial infections (Figure 1). 

Surprisingly, the protective effect ex- 
erted by £. coli 021 :FT requires its active 
translocation from the gut into white adi- 
pose tissue. The mechanism via which 
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Figure 1. Protective Effect of E. coli 021 :H + against Bacterial-Infection-Driven Muscle 
Atrophy 

At steady state, E. coli 021 :H + remains in the gut lumen. However, upon bacterial infections, E. coli 021 :H + 
translocates across the gut epithelial barrier and accumulates specifically in white adipose tissue. This 
occurs via an unknown mechanism that does not require disruption of the intestinal barrier. Once in white 
adipose tissue, E. coli 021 :H + is sensed by the Nlrc4 inflammasome (presumably expressed in resident 
macrophages; Mo?). This triggers the production of IL-1 (3 and IL-1 8, possibly acting synergistically to 
induce IGF-1 production in white adipose tissue and sustain systemic levels of IGF-1 during bacterial 
infections. IGF-1 signaling via PI3K/Akt activation in muscle cells prevents the upregulation of atrophy 
associated programs involving the muscle-specific E3 ubiquitin ligases Murfl and Atroginl and leading to 
muscle wasting. This tissue damage control mechanism confers disease tolerance to bacterial infections. 
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this occurs is not yet established but is 
shown to act independently of the host 
Nlrc4 inflammasome. As a final note, the 
study by Schieber et al. (2015) suggests 
that manipulation of the IGF-1/PI3K/Akt/ 
Atrogin-1;Murf1 signaling transduction 
pathway may be a valuable therapeutic 
approach to induce tissue damage con- 
trol and to confer disease tolerance to 
bacterial infections. This should be partic- 
ularly relevant to the treatment of severe 
sepsis, given the relative contribution of 
muscle wasting to the overall morbidity 
and mortality of this infectious disease. 
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Drug delivery schedules are key factors in the efficacy of cancer therapies, and mathematical 
modeling of population dynamics and treatment responses can be applied to identify better drug 
administration regimes as well as provide mechanistic insights. To capitalize on the promise of 
this approach, the cancer field must meet the challenges of moving this type of work into clinics. 



Cancer research and oncology has entered a new era of targeted 
therapy (Sawyers, 2004) and patient-tailored therapeutic inter- 
vention (Shrager and Tenenbaum, 201 4), but resistance (Gottes- 
man et al., 2002; Holohan et al., 2013) and tumor heterogeneity 
(Anderson et al., 2011; Burrell et al., 2013; Ding et al., 2012; 
Gerlinger et al., 2012; Landau et al., 2013) have been a barrier 
for realizing the clinical impact of these discoveries. This barrier 
is, in essence, a quantitative population genetics problem— the 
need to quantitatively describe heterogeneous tumor cell popu- 
lations and their dynamics over time and during treatment. Using 
such mathematical descriptions, it is then possible to evaluate 
which drugs, combinations, and schedules are best for a given 
patient. For instance, if drugs are administered at sufficiently 
low doses, no drug holidays are necessary to limit the side ef- 
fects and reduce patient toxicity; however, if drugs are adminis- 
tered at more concentrated doses, which may lead to higher cell 
kill, then rest periods are needed to limit side effects. Such drug 
holidays can lead to an exponential rebound of the tumor cell 
population and hence pose a significant risk for the emergence 
of resistance. It is unclear, a priori, which of these two example 
strategies are going to be more effective in reducing tumor 
burden and preventing the emergence or outgrowth of a resis- 
tant tumor subclone. In order to answer this question, several 
clinical studies have been performed to identify optimum dosing 
frequencies (Hryniuk, 2001 ; Lake and Hudis, 2004). However, it is 
both unethical and too time consuming to test all possible dosing 
schedules in pre-clinical or clinical studies, and therefore only 
limited clinical experimentation can be performed. 

Mathematical modeling of the treatment response of hetero- 
geneous ceil populations represents an attractive avenue toward 
narrowing the set of possibilities that should be tested in pre- 
clinical models and in the clinical setting (Figure 1 ). Mathematical 
modeling can, in principle, be used to systematically search 
through the millions of possible dose administration strategies 
(each determined by a unique dose-time profile) and combina- 
tion schedules (each determined by a combination of different 
drugs administered at different dose-time profiles) to identify 
the schedules that maximally extend patient survival. Indeed, a 



significant amount of research effort has been devoted to devel- 
oping mathematical models that identify the most effective 
chemotherapeutic administration regimens using optimization 
and control techniques (Coldman and Murray, 2000; Costa 
et al., 1992, 1995; Katouli and Komarova, 2011; Kimmel and 
Swierniak, 2006; Ledzewicz and Schattler, 2009; Martin et al., 
1992; Martin and Teo, 1993; Murray and Coldman, 2003). These 
models are in general aimed at rapidly minimizing the total tumor 
burden. However, long-term patient survival depends not only 
on quickly decimating the total number of tumor cells, but also 
on controlling drug-resistant subpopulations within the tumor. 
The simultaneous achievement of these two goals is compli- 
cated by the fact that they are often accomplished by exerting 
opposing evolutionary selection pressures. Furthermore, both 
long-term toxicity and dose-limiting side effects must be 
avoided. 

Below, we will highlight several examples of promising, 
modeling-based findings, some of which represent the few 
that have been or will soon be tested clinically. We will then 
discuss the challenges that the field must meet to enable more 
extensive clinical testing of mathematically discovered treatment 
modalities. In a landmark study, Norton and Simon (Norton and 
Simon, 1977) observed that clinical experience was at odds 
with a fundamental concept that had been instrumental in 
designing dose schedules for the treatment of human cancer: 
that small tumors were more sensitive to cytotoxic therapy 
than larger tumors of the same histology. The underlying 
assumption was that smaller tumors have a large fraction of 
actively dividing cells. However, Norton and Simon observed 
that, in many cases, the low-dose low-concentration schedules 
used for smaller tumors were inferior to more high-concentra- 
tion, dose-dense protocols that were a relatively novel approach 
at that time. To understand this observation, they probed the 
relationship between tumor size and sensitivity to therapy 
by inspecting growth curves of tumors exposed to anti-cancer 
agents. They found that most untreated malignancies can be 
described using a Gompertzian growth law, which predicts an 
S-shaped growth curve. According to this law, the growth rate 
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Figure 1. Exploring Complex Dependencies in Cancer Biology with 
Mathematical Modeling 

The complexity of cancer includes not only the heterogeneous cell population 
of a tumor, but also its interaction with the microenvironment and immune 
system and responses to different kinds of treatments. Mathematical modeling 
of the impact of these factors on tumor cell population dynamics facilitates the 
generation testable hypotheses regarding the evolution of resistance and 
identifying prospectively optimum treatment strategies designed to maximize 
the chance of a cure. 



of tumor cells is smallest for both very small and very large tu- 
mors but is maximum at the inflection point. Their resulting math- 
ematical model led to the conclusion that a dose schedule 
capable of dramatically depleting a tumor of intermediate size 
may not be sufficient to cure a small tumor. They thus suggested 
more intense schedules, higher doses, and prolonged therapy. 
The authors later set out to validate their predictions in a large 
randomized clinical trial (Citron et al., 2003) of axillary node-pos- 
itive breast cancer. They found, as predicted, that dose-dense 
schedules significantly increased disease-free survival and over- 
all survival. Their approach thus became the first mathematical 
model providing clinically validated predictions. 

The model by Norton and Simon was based on the observa- 
tion that treatment efficacy can drop if insufficient drug is admin- 
istered at a time when the tumor is kinetically less sensitive to 
treatment. This “kinetic resistance” is unlike acquired resistance 
due to genetic and/or epigenetic events that prevent the drug 
from entering the cell, binding to its target, or other mechanisms. 
This “biochemical” type of resistance was first mathematically 
addressed by Goldie and Colman, who developed a mathemat- 
ical model relating the probability of drug sensitivity of a tumor to 
the rate at which cells accumulate changes that enable them to 
become resistant to therapy (Goldie and Coldman, 1979). The 
model assumed that there is a certain probability per cancer 
cell division that a resistance-causing (epi)genetic change 
arises. By calculating the probability of resistance and the 



expected number of resistant cells, the authors found not only 
that an increase in the mutation rate increases the probability 
of a resistant phenotype emerging, but also that the probability 
of there being at least one resistant cell will increase dramatically 
during a very short interval in the biological history of the tumor. 
The clinical recommendation based on these results was that 
therapy be initiated as quickly as possible to maximize the prob- 
ability of a cure. This approach was later also predicted to maxi- 
mize patient survival due to the emergence of more lethal cancer 
states such as metastases (Haeno et al., 2012). 

A subsequent extension of this mathematical model consid- 
ered two types of resistant cells, each insensitive to a different 
chemotherapeutic agent (Goldie et al., 1982). The goal of the 
model was to take both types of resistance into account and 
identify treatment schedules that would maximize the chance 
of a cure by preventing the emergence of doubly resistant cells. 
Using a computer program to simulate the development of such 
doubly resistant cells, the authors predicted that alternating the 
treatment regimen of the two drugs at every cycle would be the 
most effective strategy to prevent resistance. This prediction 
became known as the Goldie-Coldman hypothesis. A clinical 
trial in Italy tested this hypothesis in women with resectable 
mammary carcinoma and more than three positive axillary lymph 
nodes (Bonadonna et al., 1995). The patients were randomized 
into two treatment arms, either receiving treatments sequentially 
or in an alternating fashion. The primary endpoints were relapse 
free, and overall survival and the median duration of follow-up 
was 9 years. The trial results demonstrated significantly longer 
survival, both progression free and overall, for patients who 
received the sequential regimen as compared to the alternating 
regimen. A subsequent phase II study also evaluated the efficacy 
of alternating and sequential regimens of docetaxel and doxoru- 
bicin as first-line chemotherapy for metastatic breast cancer 
(Paridaens et al., 2003). The alternating and sequential groups 
achieved similar objective tumor response rates and median 
duration of response, but medial survival times were significantly 
shorter in the alternating than the sequential group. Furthermore, 
patients receiving sequential therapy were more likely to com- 
plete the planned eight chemotherapy cycles and had a lower 
incidence of side effects. 

These trial results suggest that, at least in those clinical set- 
tings, the Goldie-Coldman hypothesis did not hold. However, 
the possibility remains that the hypothesis might lead to better 
survival times in other cancer types and/or treatment approaches 
(such as chemotherapy and radiation therapy). Indeed, several 
studies have investigated the outcome of radiation therapy 
followed by chemotherapy versus chemotherapy concomitant 
with radiation therapy. For example, in non-metastatic breast 
cancer, both radiation and chemotherapy are often used as adju- 
vant treatment following surgery. A randomized study performed 
in the 1990s comparing the sequencing options (of radiation 
versus chemotherapy first) showed a reduction in the rate of 
distant metastases in the group that received chemotherapy first 
(Recht et al., 1996). However, those results were later updated 
(Bellon et al., 2005) and shown to be non-significant and were 
then disputed in a meta-analysis of three well-documented ran- 
domized trials designed to study this question (Hickey et al., 
2013). Thus, the findings regarding implementations of the 
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Goldman-Coldie hypothesis in the clinic remain mixed, and no 
clear validation of the hypothesis has been obtained so far. In 
fact, other recent approaches have suggested that it would be 
beneficial to administer combination treatment upfront to prevent 
the outgrowth of resistance (Bhang et al., 201 5; Bozic et al., 201 3; 
Glickman and Sawyers, 2012). 

To determine whether modeling approaches could be applied 
to specific resistance mechanisms to individual drugs, we devel- 
oped a mathematical model of non-small cell lung cancer cell 
response to treatment with the epidermal growth factor receptor 
(EGFR) inhibitor erlotinib (Chmielecki et al., 201 1) in which resis- 
tance was considered to arise predominantly due to a second- 
site EGFR mutation (Pao et al., 2005), T790M, which emerges 
with a low probability during each sensitive cell division. The 
model, similar to the approach by Goldie and Coldman, was 
based on a stochastic branching process in which erlotinib-sen- 
sitive cells proliferate and die according to rates determined in a 
patient-derived cell line. Resistant cells then also proliferate and 
die according to rates determined in cells isogenic to the sensi- 
tive line apart from the T790M mutation. These in vitro cell culture 
experiments demonstrated that resistant cells had a fitness 
lower than sensitive cells in the absence of treatment, a finding 
explaining the low frequencies of pre-existing T790M-positive 
clones in patients (Chmielecki et al., 2011). The mathematical 
model was then used to search through the space of all clinically 
tolerated erlotinib schedules to identify the one that would signif- 
icantly delay the emergence of T970M-driven resistance. Unlike 
the FDA-approved schedule of 150 mg per day, the optimum 
consisted of administering a low dose of 50 mg per day together 
with twice weekly high-dose pulses at the clinically determined 
maximally tolerated dose; the clinical study testing this hypothe- 
sis was initiated at Memorial Sloan-Kettering in 2013 (http:// 
clinicaltrials.gov/show/NCT01967095). Preliminary results show 
that this schedule is well tolerated and might reduce the rate of 
progression in patients with brain metastases (H.A. Yu et al., 
2015, ASCO, poster). 

Although only these three population-based modeling ap- 
proaches have so far led to clinical implementation, several other 
frameworks have been developed that might soon be tested 
in the clinic. These include a mathematical model suggesting 
the use of an adaptive therapeutic approach that changes in 
response to the variability in both space and time of the tumor 
microenvironment, cell phenotype, and response to treatment 
(Gatenby et al., 2009) and a model investigating alternative radi- 
ation schedules in primary glioblastoma (Leder et al , 2014). 
Another recent approach incorporates genetic heterogeneity in 
the context of selecting optimum combination strategies (Zhao 
et al., 2014). Other groups have used evolutionary game theory 
to investigate optimal combination therapies (Basanta et al., 
201 2) or have used patient-derived data on tumor stem cell turn- 
over to identify prognostic factors (Stiehl et al., 2015). 

These studies serve as examples of quantitative descriptions 
of heterogeneous cell populations responding to treatment. 
The potential of this approach is obvious— it enables us to sys- 
tematically investigate hypotheses and test alternative options 
for treatment. While mathematical models and pre-clinical 
studies of optimized treatment schedules are encouraging, limi- 
tations of the approach are also plentiful, as illustrated by the 



lack of resolution regarding the efficacy of alternating versus 
sequential treatments discussed above. The predictive utility of 
a model parameterized using a particular pre-clinical model de- 
pends on the accuracy not only of the mathematical model, but 
also the in vitro or in vivo model vis a vis the human cancer that it 
models, as well as the biological assumptions and quality of the 
data. The ability of the modeling predictions to be verified or 
falsified — not just in a model system, but eventually in a clinical 
study— is the essential test. In addition, knowledge is evolving: 
more complex aspects of tumor biology are emerging and 
need to be incorporated into quantitative modeling approaches. 
These include single-cell genetic and epigenetic heterogeneity 
(Van Loo and Voet, 2014) and interactions between cancer cells 
and the immune system (Sharma et al., 2011) as well as the 
microenvironment. The analysis of datasets that comprehen- 
sively and quantitatively capture such features may require 
novel mathematical approaches and simulation tools that, for 
instance, can take advantage of today’s most powerful super- 
computers. 

Importantly, translation of these concepts and ideal models 
into a clinical setting presents both logistical and patient-specific 
challenges related to the tumor micro-environment. It is always 
difficult to translate a result from a cell line or animal model 
into a human clinical study; while there are logistical concerns 
related to administering any type of cancer-related treatment, 
we will discuss the complexities of treating brain tumor pa- 
tients with radiation as a specific example. The first challenge 
regarding scheduling altered or “optimized” scheduled radia- 
tion, for instance, as proposed in Leder et al. (2014), reflects 
the process of treating patients at a specific time each day. There 
are staffing concerns with respect to hours of operation and 
coordination of scheduling multiple patients throughout the 
day on each linear accelerator. There is also the potential of 
treatment- or tumor-related toxicity that may fluctuate daily 
and may affect whether or not patients can tolerate treatment 
at very specific time(s) each day. Most patients are also fatigued 
and may have neurologic symptoms related to their brain tumors 
or treatment, which makes it difficult to adhere to a complicated 
or specific timing schedule. With careful patient selection and 
consideration of scheduling constraints, though, these chal- 
lenges may be overcome. The observation of variable tumor vol- 
ume among patients reflects the fact that there is great variability 
among patients with the extent of their brain tumor resection 
related to the location of their tumors in different regions of the 
brain and the original extent of the tumor. A patient who has a 
gross total resection with only microscopic residual disease 
may have a very different response to an altered or optimized 
treatment schedule than a patient who has a large, relatively 
intact tumor. The potential variability of tumor volume between 
brain tumor patients is much greater than in the breast cancer 
studies referred to above. This variability could certainly affect 
the outcome of an optimized radiation schedule clinical trial. 

Other challenges are related to variability in the tumor micro- 
environment that may be the result of molecular differences 
among patients’ tumors or even more simply the wide range of 
medications, or chemotherapy, that brain tumor patients often 
require as part of the management of their brain tumors. These 
medications may alter the cancer cells’ sensitivity to radiation 
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or may change the vascular environment and thus indirectly 
affect sensitivity to radiation. Even if a study were designed 
that controlled for the use of common medications for brain 
tumor patients, such as corticosteroids, antiepiieptics, or temo- 
zolomide, the requirements of some medications are likely to 
change during the course of radiation, or patients may discon- 
tinue some medications in the midst of their course of radiation 
due to toxicity. There are innumerable possibilities of drug 
combinations during radiation therapy for brain tumors that 
could both positively and negatively impact the effect of radia- 
tion. The exact schedule of those standard adjuvant chemo- 
therapies, or perhaps investigational immunotherapies, may 
also alter the radiosensitivity, or clonal expansion, possibilities 
at any given moment. A fully optimized model would need to 
incorporate those possible influences as well. 

Despite these challenges in designing and effectively executing 
a clinical trial to test treatment regimes derived from mathematical 
modeling and preclinical data, the endeavor should be pursued. 
The results with the current standard treatment are suboptimal, 
with a median survival of only 1 5 months for patients with primary 
glioblastoma, the most common type of malignant brain tumor. 
However, following surgery, radiation remains the most effective 
therapy for glioblastoma, and thus optimizing the effect of radia- 
tion remains an attractive option. Historically there have been 
many studies of various schedules of radiation for glioblastomas, 
including dose escalation, but the results from all are disappointing 
to date (Brada et al., 1999; Horiot et al., 1988; W.J. Curran et al., 
1996, Proc. Am. Soc. Clin. Oncology, abstract). Notably, none of 
these studies have been based upon a mathematically optimized 
schedule. A hypothesis worth testing is that a clinical trial of a 
mathematically optimized radiation schedule could yield an 
improved result and could identify altered radiation scheduling 
as an opportunity for improved outcomes in other types of brain 
tumors or other cancer types. 

Despite the logistical, tumor-, and patient-specific challenges 
listed above, a trial of an optimized radiation schedule is an 
achievable goal with careful patient selection, patient man- 
agement, and support from all of the stakeholders, including 
clinicians, scientists, and the patients and their families. The glio- 
blastoma mouse model study comparing a standard schedule to 
an optimized schedule (Leder et al., 2014) proves the concept 
that an altered radiation schedule can affect survival. This theory 
must be tested in humans with glioblastoma, as these patients 
need every opportunity possible to improve their outcome. 

Despite the operational, biological, and mathematical obsta- 
cles that need to be overcome for successful implementation of 
a mathematically predicted treatment strategy in the clinic, we 
strongly believe that surmounting these challenges is worth the 
effort. The Norton-Simon hypothesis was the first demonstration 
that a mathematically derived schedule might be clinically supe- 
rior, but many recent and forthcoming approaches hold great 
promise, and we have high expectations that rational quantitative 
investigations might contribute to new hope for cancer patients. 
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Structural and functional brain connectivity, synaptic activity, and information processing require 
highly coordinated signal transduction between different cell types within the neurovascular unit 
and intact blood-brain barrier (BBB) functions. Here, we examine the mechanisms regulating the 
formation and maintenance of the BBB and functions of BBB-associated cell types. Furthermore, 
we discuss the growing evidence associating BBB breakdown with the pathogenesis of inherited 
monogenic neurological disorders and complex multifactorial diseases, including Alzheimer’s dis- 
ease. 



Introduction 

Blood vessels in the brain are organized with surprising preci- 
sion, supporting the major brain circuits tasked with sensation, 
memory, and motion (Andreone et al., 2015; Blinder et al., 
2013; Zlokovic, 2011). Proper structural and functional brain 
connectivity, synaptic activity, and information processing all 
require precise regulation of cerebral blood flow (CBF), oxygen 
delivery, and energy metabolite supply (Attwell et al., 2010; lade- 
cola, 2013). These key central nervous system (CNS) functions 
are maintained by the highly coordinated activity of multiple 
cell types within the neurovascular unit (NVU), including vascular 
cells (endothelial cells, pericytes, smooth muscle cells), glia (as- 
trocytes, oligodendroglia, microglia), and neurons (Figure 1) (Zlo- 
kovic, 201 1). 

Within the NVU, the endothelial cells form the blood-brain bar- 
rier (BBB) that limits entry of potentially neurotoxic plasma com- 
ponents, blood cells, and pathogens into the brain (Winkler et al., 
201 1). Importantly, these endothelial cells express multiple sub- 
strate-specific transport systems that control transport of nutri- 
ents, energy metabolites, and other essential molecules from 
blood into the brain and the transport of metabolic waste prod- 
ucts from the brain’s interstitial fluid (ISF) into the blood. The 
meningeal lymphatic vessels contain cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) 
and immune cells and drain into the deep cervical lymph nodes 
(Aspelund et al., 2015; Louveau et al., 2015). Thus, the BBB 
serves as a key homeostatic site of the nervous system, con- 
necting CNS, systemic circulation, and major systems in the 
body such as respiratory, renal, hepatic, and immune systems. 

In this Perspective, first we examine the cellular and molecular 
mechanisms regulating the formation and maintenance of the 
BBB. We then look into how major NVU cell types contribute 
to BBB functions and how molecular alterations and aberrant 
signal transduction within the NVU leads to BBB breakdown 
that is associated with secondary neuronal injury and neurode- 
generation. In particular, we discuss the role of NVU and BBB 
breakdown in the etiology and pathogenesis of inherited mono- 



genic neurological disorders and complex neurodegenerative 
disorders such as Alzheimer’s disease (AD). Finally, we discuss 
key questions in the field for future investigation. 

BBB Development 

Different stages of BBB formation are illustrated in Figure 2A. The 
neural microenvironment provides initial cues for CNS angiogen- 
esis and induction of the BBB properties (Obermeier et al., 201 3). 
At embryonic day E10 in mice, the angioblasts of the perineural 
vascular plexus penetrate the neuroectoderm guided by neuro- 
ectoderm-secreted vascular endothelial growth factor (VEGF), 
which results in formation of the nascent “leaky” blood vessels 
(Potente et al., 2011). Wnt ligands secreted by neural cells elicit 
canonical Wnt signaling in the endothelium by binding to the 
Frizzled receptors (Wang et al., 2012b) and the co-receptors 
low-density lipoprotein receptor-related protein (LRP) 5 and 6, 
which in turn activates p-catenin-dependent pathways (Dane- 
man et al., 2009; Liebner et al., 2008; Zhou et al., 2014) 
(Figure 2B). Activation of Wnt/p-catenin signaling leads to induc- 
tion of genes critical for the BBB formation, such as glucose 
transporter Glutl (Stenman et al., 2008) and death receptors 
DR6 and TROY (Tam et al., 2012). In addition, an orphan G-pro- 
tein-coupled receptor, Gprl 24, acts as a specific co-activator of 
Wnt/p-catenin signaling at the BBB (Kuhnert et al., 2010; Zhou 
and Nathans, 2014). 

The primitive BBB is formed at embryonic day El 5 in mice 
(Ben-Zvi et al., 2014; Daneman et al., 2010), but the exact 
timing is species dependent and varies regionally. It is debat- 
able, whether humans and/or other mammals are born with a 
fully functional BBB (Saunders et al., 2013). Recruitment of peri- 
cytes to the developing endothelial capillary wall is critical for the 
formation and maintenance of the BBB (Armulik et al., 2010; Bell 
et al., 2010; Daneman et al., 2010). While some pathways have 
been implicated, it remains unclear exactly which signals are 
involved in the pericyte-mediated induction and regulation of 
the BBB (Figure 2B). Astrocytes recruited at a later stage further 
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Figure 1. Neurovascular Unit 

Vessels in the subarachnoid space. The subarachnoid space contains cerebrospinal fluid (CSF) that drains via arachnoid villi into the venous sinuses. Cerebral 
arteries branch into smaller pial arteries. Cerebral veins empty into dural venous sinuses. Meningeal lymphatic vessels carry CSF and immune cells to deep 
cervical lymph nodes. Intracerebral vessels. Pial arteries give rise to the penetrating arteries that branch into arterioles all covered by vascular smooth muscle cells 
(blue). The penetrating arteries are separated from brain parenchyma by the glia limitans, an astrocytic endfeet layer that forms the outer wall of the Virchow- 
Robin spaces containing brain interstitial fluid (ISF). Arterioles branch off into capillaries, and the vessels enlarge as they become venules and veins. Brain capillary 
unit. Endothelial cells (red) connected by tight junctions form the blood-brain barrier. Pericytes (purple) and endothelium share a common basement membrane 
(yellow) and connect with each other with several transmembrane junctional proteins, including N-cadherin and connexins. Astrocytes (green) connect with 
pericytes, endothelial cells, and neurons (peach). Microglia (brown) regulate immune responses. Oligodendrocytes (aqua) support neurons with axonal myelin 
sheath. Integrins make connections between cellular and matrix components. 



assist endothelium in acquiring BBB characteristics, barrier 
properties, and CNS immune quiescence (Alvarez et al., 2011) 
(Figure 2B). 

The BBB functions continue to mature after birth, but the exact 
time window remains elusive and is likely species dependent 

(Hagan and Ben-Zvi, 2015; Saunders et al., 2013). At a mature 
stage, the mammalian BBB is stabilized by highly specialized 
perivascular structures (Figure 2C). 

Cellular Components of the BBB 
Endothelial Cells and Cellular Junctions 

A number of factors contribute to the physical barrier of BBB, 
including endothelial tight junction (TJ) and adherens junction 
(AJ) proteins, inhibition of non-selective fenestrae, pinocytosis, 
and bulk-flow transcytosis, as well as suppression of leukocyte 
adhesion molecules (Obermeieretal., 2013). Endothelium allows 
rapid free diffusion of oxygen from blood to brain and carbon 
dioxide from brain to blood, which is essential for normal brain 
metabolism and regulation of pH in the brain ISF, neurons, and 



other NVU cells. Small lipophilic molecules and drugs, with a 
molecular weight of <400 Da and form of <8 hydrogen bonds, 
can cross the BBB (Pardridge, 2015). 

The major endothelial transport systems and cellular junction 
molecules are briefly discussed below and are described in 
detail elsewhere (Daneman and Prat, 2015; Hagan and Ben- 
Zvi, 2015; Tietz and Engelhardt, 2015; Zlokovic, 2008, 2011). 
A preliminary molecular atlas of the BBB based on manual 
collection of available data on protein and RNA expression, 
as well as physiological measurements from different published 
investigations, is provided in Table 1 . It is noteworthy that some 
of the listed components are not confirmed in recent RNA- 
seq data (see, e.g., http://web.stanford.edu/group/barres_lab/ 
brain_rnaseq.html). Since expression may be species, strain, dis- 
ease, or context dependent, we provide Table 1 as an all-inclusive 
data source and encourage the readers to explore and critically 
examine the specifics in existing literature. 

Active Efflux. Multiple ATP-binding cassette (ABC) proteins 
are expressed on the luminal, blood-facing endothelial plasma 
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Figure 2. Blood-Brain Barrier Development in the Murine Central Nervous System 

(A) Developmental timeline. Restriction of paracellular and transcellular transport of solutes is accomplished by elimination of endothelial fenestrae and pino- 
cytosis, formation of a continuous endothelial monolayer connected with the tight junctions, creation of highly selective endothelial transport systems, and 
establishment of specialized perivascular structures, including the basement membrane and the coverage of the endothelial capillary wall by pericytes and 
astrocytic endfeet. E, embryonic days; P, postnatal days. 

(B) Induction and differentiation. Wnt ligands (Wnt7a/7b) secreted by neural cells bind to endothelial Frizzled receptors (FZD) and the co-receptors low-density 
lipoprotein receptor-related protein (LRP) 5 and 6, which activate p-catenin signaling, leading to the induction of BBB specific genes. G protein coupled receptor 
124 (Gpr124) co-activates Wnt/p-catenin signaling. Endothelial cells secrete platelet-derived growth factor BB (PDGF-BB), which interacts with platelet derived 
growth factor receptor-p (PDGFR-p) in pericytes, inducing pericyte recruitment. Pericytes and astrocytes secrete angiopoietin-1 (Ang-1) that acts on endothelial 
Tie-2 receptor leading to microvascular maturation and highly stable and impermeable BBB. Pericytes are required for the expression of endothelial major 
facilitator superfamily domain-containing protein 2a (MFSD2a) that is critical for the BBB formation and maintenance. Astrocytes secrete sonic hedgehog (SHH) 
that acts on endothelial patched homolog 1 (PTC-1 ) receptor eliciting signaling which contributes to the BBB formation. Endothelial cells secrete vascular growth 
factor (VEGF) and insulin growth factor (IGF-1) contributing to proper neurovascular patterning. Additional signal transduction pathways may also participate in 
BBB formation. TJ, tight junction. 

(C) Maturation and maintenance. Postnatally, brain capillaries are covered by mature pericytes sharing the basement membrane with endothelium. Astrocytic 
endfeet form the outer layer of the mature capillaries. Pericytes and astrocytes continue secreting matrix proteins (yellow) of the basement membrane. Signaling 
pathways mediating BBB induction and differentiation likely continue to play a role in BBB maturation and maintenance and their dysregulation may lead to BBB 
breakdown causing different central nervous system pathologies. AQP4, aquaporin-4 water channel. 



membrane of the BBB, which restricts the permeability of a 
large number of toxins, including therapeutic agents (Miller, 
2015). ABC transporters are ATP-driven efflux pumps for xeno- 
biotics and endogenous metabolites. Their high expression 
at the BBB contributes to CNS pharmacoresistance (Table 1). 
Decreased expression and/or functional activity of ABC BBB 
transporters were reported in patients with Alzheimer's disease 
(AD) and Parkinson’s disease (PD) (Zlokovic, 2011) and were 
shown to lead to accumulation of amyloid p-peptide (Ap) in the 
brain in an animal model of AD (Cirrito et al., 2005). The clinical 
potential of targeting ABC transporters for disease management 
and drug delivery improvement, however, remains elusive. 

Carrier-Mediated Transport (CMT). CMT systems are ex- 
pressed by genes within the solute carrier (SLC) transporter 
gene family, including >300 transporter genes encoding mem- 
brane-bound proteins that facilitate the transport of a wide array 
of substrates across biological membranes (Lin et a!., 2015). 
At the BBB, the SLC proteins facilitate the trans-cellular trans- 
port of a variety of molecules, including carbohydrates, amino 
acids, monocarboxylic acids, hormones, fatty acids, nucleo- 
tides, organic anions, amines, choline, and vitamins (Table 1) 
(Daneman and Prat, 2015; Pardridge, 2015; Zlokovic, 2008). 
Human genetic studies have provided important insight into 
the roles of the more recently characterized SLC transporters 
in both rare and common diseases. As discussed below, genetic 



alterations in brain endothelial SLC2A1 (Glutl) that transports 
glucose into the brain and maintains the BBB integrity (Winkler 
et al., 2015) and in SLC16A2 that transports T3 thyroid hormone 
into the brain have been implicated in the development of neuro- 
logical disorders (Benarroch, 2014; Kersseboom et al., 2013). 
Screening for BBB-penetrating small molecules that can use 
the existing CMT systems at the BBB as surrogate ligands has 
been recently proposed as a new model for CNS discovery pro- 
grams (Pardridge, 2015). 

Receptor-Mediated Transport (RMT). Peptide bonds prevent 
larger peptides and proteins from using the amino acid CMT 
systems to cross the BBB (Zlokovic et al., 1985). However, 
certain neuroactive peptides (Zlokovic, 1995), regulatory pro- 
teins, hormones, and growth factors can use RMT systems to 
slowly cross the BBB (Pardridge, 2015; Zlokovic, 2008) (Table 
1). For example, Ap can cross the BBB to enter the circulation 
through LRP1 (Deane et al., 2004) or the other way around via 
the receptor for advanced glycation end products (RAGE) on 
RAGE-expressing endothelium, particularly under pathological 
conditions (Deane et al., 2003, 2012). Moreover, RMT sys- 
tems— for example, the transferrin receptor (TfR)— have been 
utilized for the CNS drug delivery (Bray, 2015). 

Major Facilitator Superfamily. Docosahexaenoic acid (DHA), an 
essential omega-3 fatty acid, is transported into the brain by 
the endothelial major facilitator superfamily domain-containing 
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Table 1. Molecular Atlas of the Blood-Brain Barrier: Transport Systems and Cellular Junctions 


Transport Systems 


Transporters 


Abbreviation 


Gene Name 


Substrates 


Direction of Transport 


Active efflux 


ABC transporters 


MDR1/P-gp 


ABCB1 


Drugs, xenobiotics 


Endothelium to blood 






ABCA2 


ABCA2 


- 








BCRP 


ABCG2 


Drugs, xenobiotics 








MRP1 


ABCC1 


Drugs, drug conjugates 








MRP2 


ABCC2 










MRP3 


ABCC3 










MRP4 


ABCC4 


Nucleosides 


Bidirectional 






MRP5 


ABCC5 




Endothelium to blood 


Solute carrier- 


Carbohydrate 


GLUT1 


SLC2A1 


Glucose 


Bidirectional 


mediated transport 


transporters 


SGLT1 


SLC5A1 




Blood to brain 






HMIT 


SLC2A13 


Myoinositol 


Blood to brain 






SMIT 


SLC5A3 








Amino acid 


CAT1 


SLC7A1 


Cationic L-amino acids (y+) 


Bidirectional 




transporters 


CAT3 


SLC7A3 


(e.g., lysine, arginine) 








LAT1 


SLC7A5 


Large neutral amino acids (L) 


Bidirectional 






LAT2 


SLC7A6 


(e.g., tryptophan, tyrosine) 








SNAT1 


SLC38A1 


Glutamine and small neutral 


Brain to blood 






SNAT2 


SLC38A2 


amino acids (A) 








SNAT3 


SLC38A3 


Glutamine (N) 








SNAT5 


SLC38A5 




Bidirectional 






ASCT1 


SLC1A4 


Neutral amino acids (ASC) 


Brain to blood 






ASCT2 


SLC1A5 










EAAT1 


SLC1A3 


Excitatory amino acids (EAAT) 








EAAT2 


SLC1A2 


(e.g., glutamate, aspartate) 








EAAT3 


SLC1A1 










GLYT1 


SLC6A9 


Glycine 








TAUT 


SLC6A6 


Taurine, GABA 






Monocarboxylic 


MCT1 


SLC16A1 


Lactate, ketone bodies 


Bidirectional 




acid transporter 


MCT2 


SLC16A7 


Lactate (proton exchanger) 


Brain to blood 




Hormone 

transporter 


MCT8 


SLC16A2 


T3 thyroid hormone 


Blood to brain 




Fatty acids 


FATP-1 


SLC27A1 


Fatty acids 


Blood to brain 






FATP-4 


SLC27A4 








Nucleotide 


CNT2 


SLC28A2 


Nucleotides, nucleobases 


Brain to blood 




transporters 


ENT1 


SLC29A1 




Bidirectional 






ENT2 


SLC29A2 








Organic anion and 


OAT3 


SLC22A8 


Organic anions (e.g., indoxyl 


Brain to blood 




cation transporters 


OATP1A4 


SLC01A4 


sulfate, benzylpenicillin 
aminohippuric acid) 


Bidirectional 






OATP2B1 


SLC02B1 








OATP1C1 


SLCOICI 


Thyroxine 








OCT1 


SLC22A1 


Organic cations (e.g., morphine, 


Blood to brain 






OCT2 


SLC22A2 


MPTP, creatinine) 








OCT3 


SLC22A3 










OCTN2 


SLC22A5 


Organic cations, carnitine 


Bidirectional 




Amine transporter 


PMAT 


SLC29A4 


Organic cations, MPP+ 


Brain to blood 




Choline transporter 


CTL1 


SLC44A1 


Choline 


Bidirectional 




Vitamin transporters 


SMVT 


SLC5A6 


Multivitamins 


Blood to brain 



(Continued on next page) 
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Table 1. Continued 


Transport Systems 


Transporters 


Abbreviation 


Gene Name 


Substrates 


Direction of Transport 


Receptor-mediated 


Protein ligands 


VI 


AVPR1A 


Arginine-vasopressin 


Bidirectional 


transport 




TfR 


TFRC.TFR2 


Transferrin 


Blood to brain 






LEP-R 


LEPR 


Leptin 








IR 


INSR 


Insulin 








LRP1 


LRP1 


Apolipoproteins, amyloid-p, etc. 


Brain to blood 






LRP2 


LRP2 










RAGE 


AGER 


Glycosylated proteins, Ap, 
S-100, etc. 


Blood to brain 


Major facilitators 


Fatty acids 


MFSD2a 


MFSD2a 


Docosahexaenoic acid 


Blood to brain 


Cellular Junctions 


Components 


Abbreviation 


Genes 


Functions 




Tight junctions 


Occludin 


Occludin 


OCLN 


Not required for TJ formation 






Claudins 


Claudin-1 


CLDN1 


Sealing BBB 








Claudin-3 


CLDN3 


Unknown 








Claudin-5 


CLDN5 


Size-selective barrier to small molecules (< 800 D) 






Claudin-1 2 


CLDN12 


Unknown 






Membrane-associated 


ZO-1 


TJP1 


Multi-domain scaffolding proteins, cytoskeleton anchorage 




guanylate kinases 


ZO-2 


TJP2 


for TJ proteins 








ZO-3 


TJP3 






Adherens junctions 


Adherens junctions 


Cadherins 


CDH5 


Cytoskeleton link, modulating receptor signaling, 






PECAM-1 


PECAM1 


regulating trans-endothelial migration of lymphocytes 


Other junctional 


JAMs 


JAM -A 


FI IR 


Modulating junctional tightness, regulating 


molecules 




JAM-B 


JAM2 


trans-endothelial migration of lymphocytes 






JAM-C 


JAM3 








ESAM 


ESAM 


ESAM 






Gap junctions 


Connexin hemichannels 


CX30 


GJB6 


Cell-cell communication, required for BBB 






CX43 


GJA1 






Cytoskeleton 


Dystrophin 


Dystrophin 


DMD 


Organization of actin cytoskeleton 





protein 2a (MFSD2a) (Nguyen et al., 2014). Mice lacking Mfsd2a 
show brain DHA deficits and develop BBB breakdown (Ben-Zvi 
et al., 2014), suggesting that MFSD2a has the dual function of 
transporting fatty acids into the brain and maintaining BBB integ- 
rity (Betsholtz, 2014; Zhao and Zlokovic, 2014). 

TJ proteins seal brain endothelia, contributing to the anatom- 
ical barrier (Table 1). Mutations in and loss of some TJ proteins 
lead to BBB breakdown and are associated with neurological 
disorders, as discussed below (Tietz and Engelhardt, 2015; 
Zlokovic, 2008). TJ proteins are connected to cortical actin cyto- 
skeleton via multi-domain scaffolding proteins of the peripheral 
membrane-associated guanylate kinase (MAGUK) family, i.e. , 
ZO-1, ZO-2, and ZO-3 (Tietz and Engelhardt, 2015). ZO-1 defi- 
ciency disrupts TJs, and reduced ZO-1 levels are associated 
with BBB breakdown in many neurological disorders (Zlokovic, 
2011) (Figure 3). AJ proteins such as cadherins and platelet 
endothelial cell adhesion molecule-1 also contribute to barrier 
properties, and the space between these proteins is ~20 nm, 
which is wider compared to that between TJs (Tietz and Engel- 
hardt, 2015) (Table 1; Figure 3). Brain endothelial cells are 
anchored to the basement membrane through integrins, which 
interact with extracellular matrix (ECM) proteins, such as laminin, 
collagen, and perlecan, and mediate signaling by activating ECM 



ligands, growth factors, and growth factor receptors (Baeten and 
Akassoglou, 201 1). Mice lacking (31 -integrins in endothelial cells 
develop aberrant cadherin signaling, loss of junctional claudin-5, 
and immature BBB (Yamamoto et al., 201 5). Similarly, mice lack- 
ing astrocyte-secreted laminin exhibit BBB breakdown (Yao 
et al., 2014). 

Pericytes 

Pericytes share a basement membrane with endothelial cells and 
form direct synaptic-like peg-socket focal contacts with endo- 
thelium through N-cadherin and connexins, allowing exchanges 
of ions, metabolites, second messengers, and ribonucleic acids 
between the two cell types (Armulik et al., 201 1). Pericytes play 
important roles in maintaining BBB integrity, aiding in angiogen- 
esis and microvascular stability (Armulik et al., 2011; Winkler 
et al., 2011), regulating capillary diameter and CBF (Flail et al., 
2014; Peppiattetal., 2006), and phagocytosing toxic metabolites 
(Sagare et al. , 201 3). They have also been reported to have multi- 
potent stem cell capabilities (Nakagomi et al., 2015). Pericyte 
degeneration and injury occur in many neurological diseases, 
including AD (Baloyannis and Baloyannis, 2012; Farkas and 
Luiten, 2001; Halliday et al., 2015; Sengillo et al., 2013), mild de- 
mentia (Montagne et al., 2015), amyotrophic lateral sclerosis 
(ALS) (Winkler et al., 2013), and stroke (Hall et al., 2014). 
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Figure 3. The Vascular Triad of the Blood-Brain Barrier 

Endothelial cells are connected with each other through the tight junction (TJ), adherens junction (AJ) and gap junction (GJ) proteins. In theTJs, occludin, claudins 
and junctional adhesion molecules (JAMs) form a impermeable barrier to fluids and are connected to F-actin filaments by the zonula occludens ZO-1 , ZO-2 and 
ZO-3 multi-domain scaffolding proteins of the membrane-associated guanylate kinase family. GJs formed by connexin hemichannels are specialized for direct 
intercellular communications. AJs are formed by homotypic binding of VE-cadherin, platelet endothelial cell adhesion molecule-1 (PECAM-1) and Nectin. 
Catenins link VE-cadherin to F-actin, while nectin is secured to F-actin by afadin. 

Pericytes communicate with the endothelial cells via growth factor-mediated signaling (unidirectional or bidirectional), adhesion via N-cadherin homotypic 
binding and GJs. Pericyte can modulate BBB permeability by regulating gene expression in the endothelial cells resulting in upregulation of TJ proteins, inhibition 
of bulk flow transcytosis and upregulation of brain endothelial specific docosahexaenoic acid (DHA) transporter, a major facilitator domain-containing protein 2A 
(MFSD2a). Both endothelial cells and pericytes are embedded in the basement membrane (BM) and anchored to BM via integrins. PDGF-BB, platelet-derived 
growth factor BB; PDGFRp, platelet-derived growth factor receptor- [1 

Astrocytes regulate expression of matrix metallo-proteinase-9 (MMP-9) in pericytes by secreting apolipoprotein E (ApoE). ApoE3, but not ApoE4, binds to the low 
density lipoprotein receptor-related protein 1 (LRP1) in pericytes, which suppresses the proinflammatory cyclophilin A (CypA) nuclear factor kB (NFkB) MMP-9 
pathway and degradation of TJ and BM proteins causing BBB breakdown. Astrocytes signal endothelial cells by Src-suppressed C-kinase substrate (SSeCKS) to 
increase TJ protein expression. Neural activity-dependent glutamate release increases [Ca 2+ ] in the astrocytic endfeet, which regulates vascular tone. The GJs 
connect the adjacent astrocytic endfeet. Glucose gets into the brain via the endothelial Glutl transporter and is taken up by neurons via Glut3. Glucose is taken up 
by astrocytes mainly by Glut2 and is metabolized to lactate, which is exported to neurons by the monocarboxylic MCT1 and MCT4 transporters. 



Much of the insight into pericyte biology stems from the anal- 
ysis of pericyte-deficient mice with disrupted platelet-derived 
growth factor BB (PDGF-BB)/platelet-derived growth factor re- 
ceptor p (PDGFR-p) signaling (Armulik et al., 2011). PDGF-BB 
secreted by endothelial cells binds to heparan sulfate porteo- 
glycans in the basement membrane, and its concentration 
gradient regulates pericyte proliferation, migration, and recruit- 
ment to the vessel wall through PDGFRp receptor in pericytes. 
PDGF-B or PDGFRp null mice have a complete loss of peri- 
cytes, resulting in rupture of CNS microvessels, microaneur- 
ysms, and embryonic lethality (Lindahl et al., 1997; Tallquist 
et al., 2003). Pericytes are essential for maintaining BBB integ- 
rity in the adult and aging CNS (Armulik et al., 2010; Bell et al., 
2010; Daneman et al., 2010) (Figure 3). Implications of disrup- 
ted PDGF-B/PDFGRp signaling for human neurological disor- 
ders are discussed below. Multiple signaling pathways in 
pericytes contribute to CNS vascular stability, as examined in 
detail elsewhere (Armulik et al., 2011; Winkler et al., 2011). 
Moreover, signaling between astrocytes and pericytes exerts 
significant impact on BBB integrity. On one hand, studies in 



transgenic apolipoprotein E ( APOE) mice have shown that 
APOE4, a major genetic risk factor for AD (Zlokovic, 2013), 
leads to disruption of BBB integrity by activating the proin- 
flammatory cyclophilin-A (CypA) nuclear factor icB matrix met- 
alloproteinase 9 (MMP-9) pathway in pericytes, which in turn 
leads to degradation of the basement membrane and TJ pro- 
teins, causing chronic BBB breakdown followed by neuronal 
dysfunction and secondary neurodegenerative changes (Bell 
et al., 2012). In contrast, apoE3 and apoE2, which confer a 
lower risk for AD, suppress the CypA-MMP-9 pathway through 
LRP1 on pericytes, supporting the maintenance of BBB func- 
tions (Figure 3). On the other hand, pericyte loss leads to the 
loss of astrocyte-derived components from the endfeet (Armu- 
lik et al., 2010), but the pericyte-derived signal(s) in this case 
are unknown. 

Astrocytes 

Astrocytes contribute to a variety of dynamic regulations in 
the neural system and play a vital role in CNS inflammation in 
neurodegenerative diseases (Clarke and Barres, 2013; Sofro- 
niew, 2015). However, it remains unclear whether astrocytes 
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are essential for BBB maintenance. The glial limitans ensheath- 
ing the penetrating arterial blood vessels and the outer layer of 
mature capillaries are formed by astrocytic endfeet (Figure 3). 
Yet, genetic lineage tracing and ablation studies showed 
that regional ablation had no effect on BBB permeability (Tsai 
et al., 2012). In contrast, others have shown that Src-sup- 
pressed C-kinase substrate (SSeCKS) in astrocyte progenitors 
regulates angiogenesis and formation of TJs at the BBB by 
modulating VEGF and Ang-1 expression (Lee et al., 2003). 
Future studies should provide more definitive answers as to 
whether astrocytes play a role in BBB maintenance in the adult 
and aging brain. 

BBB and Monogenic Neurological Disorders 

Several genetic diseases appear to originate in individual cell 
types of the NVU and link to specific roles in BBB develop- 
ment, function, and regulation. Such diseases, while rare, offer 
insights into causal pathogenic links and chains of events. 
Below, we briefly discuss some of these diseases, the relevant 
cell types (Table 2), and the potential pathogenic role of BBB 
dysfunction. 

Endothelial Cells 

Several inherited CNS diseases are caused by mutations in 
genes that play pivotal roles in endothelial cells or in the endothe- 
lium-derived ECM. These genes encode proteins that are either 
structural components or regulators of the endothelial cell-cell 
junctions, the vascular basement membrane, or transporters 
critically involved in BBB maintenance. For instance, mutations 
in the genes encoding the TJ proteins occludin (O’Driscoll 
et al., 201 0) and junctional adhesion molecule C (JAM-C) (Wood- 
fin et al., 201 1) lead to severe problems in brain growth, hemor- 
rhage, and calcification (Table 2). These pathologies may result 
from uncontrolled leakage of solutes and plasma proteins across 
the endothelial junctions and/or neuroinflammatory changes 
due to increased trans-endothelial migration of leukocytes, a 
process inhibited by JAM-C. Another example is familial cerebral 
cavernous malformations (CCM), occurring in hereditary or spo- 
radic forms and together affecting ~ 0.5% of the population. 
CCM is caused by mutations in three genes, CCM1-3, leading 
to similar thin-walled, leaky vascular lesions of venous origin 
(Fischer et al., 2013). The CCM proteins likely act together in 
a complex that maintains endothelial junctional organization 
and polarization and inhibits endothelial-to-mesenchymal transi- 
tion (Maddaluno et al., 201 3). Collagen COL4A1 and COL4A2 are 
abundant in all basement membranes and are expressed by 
many cell types, including vascular endothelial cells. Mutations 
in these genes are associated with a diverse range of problems 
in several organs, including the brain, where they are associated 
with cerebral hemorrhage and small vessel disease (Gould et al., 
2006). Work in animal models with Col4a1 deficiency suggests 
that increased vessel fragility could make the animal susceptible 
to hemorrhage either upon mild trauma or due to the anatomy of 
the vessel that is particularly sensitive to increased hemody- 
namic stress (Kuo et al., 2012). 

Among transporters mutated in brain disorders, two strik- 
ing examples of BBB endothelial proteins are GLUT1 and 
MFSD2a. GLUT1, the major glucose transporter at the BBB, 
is mutated and functionally inactivated in human GLUT1 defi- 



ciency syndrome, a disease associated with early-onset sei- 
zures and microcephaly (Wang et al., 2000). This is consistent 
with the importance of sufficient GLUT1 levels and glucose 
transport across the BBB for brain function and its role in 
maintaining the BBB integrity (Winkler et al., 2015). Similar to 
GLUT1, MFSD2a is highly expressed on brain endothelial 
cells. It transports lipids in the form of lysophoshatidylcholine 
coupled to certain long fatty acyl chains and is critical for the 
maintenance of the BBB integrity (Ben-Zvi et al., 2014; Nguyen 
et al., 2014). Microcephaly syndrome was recently shown to 
be caused by inactivating mutations in MFSD2A, the severity 
of the syndrome correlating with the degree of functional inac- 
tivation of the MFSD2A protein (Alakbarzade et al., 2015; Gue- 
mez-Gamboa et al., 2015). These studies provide insight into 
the cause of a rare disease but, perhaps more importantly, 
are an illustration to how basic physiological knowledge may 
come from human and mouse genetics and offer a funda- 
mental insight into the mechanisms by which brain transports 
lipids across the BBB (Betsholtz, 2015) and maintains BBB 
integrity (Betsholtz, 2014; Zhao and Zlokovic, 2014). A third 
example of a brain disease associated with a BBB transporter 
is Allan-Flerndon-Dudley syndrome, a psychomotor retarda- 
tion syndrome caused by inactivating mutations in the triiodo- 
thyronin (T3) transporter SLC16A2 (MCT8) (Dumitrescu et al., 
2004; Friesema et al., 2004). It is thought that the severe intel- 
lectual disability and movement problems observed in these 
patients are due to deficient transport of T3 from the blood 
to the brain, resulting in impairment of neuronal development 
and function. Indeed, different degrees of SLC16A2 inactiva- 
tion correlate with the phenotypic consequences in patients 
(Capri et al., 2013). 

Vascular Mural Cells 

CADASIL (cerebral autosomal dominant arteriopathy with 
subcortical infarcts and leukoencephalopathy) is a relatively 
common (2-4/100,000 individuals) autosomal-dominant stroke 
syndrome caused by mutations in NOTCFI3, a gene known 
to be specifically expressed in vascular mural cells (Chabriat 
et al., 2009). Although, the precise pathogenic mechanisms of 
CADASIL remain unresolved, recent studies of Notch 3 null 
mice demonstrated focal disruption of the BBB with tracer 
leakage and perivascular fibrin deposits in the CNS (Flenshall 
et al., 2015). Primary familial brain calcification (PFBC, a.k.a., 
idiopathic basal ganglia calcification [IBGC] or Fahr’s disease) 
is characterized by early-onset microvascular calcification 
occurring in certain deep brain regions, most notably the 
basal ganglia. Disease symptoms include motoric and cognitive 
problems suggestive of significant neuronal dysfunction. The 
recent description of loss-of-function mutations in PDGFB and 
PDGFRB genes in PFBC (Keller et al., 2013; Nicolas et al., 
2013) suggests a role for pericytes in this disease. In different 
mouse models based on mutations in Pdgfb that led to variable 
levels of defect in PDGF-B/PDGFRfS signaling, a correlation 
was noted among the extent of pericyte loss, BBB deficiency, 
and brain calcification (Keller et al., 2013). This is suggestive of 
a role for BBB dysfunction in PFBC, possibly involving changes 
in phosphate transport, since mutations in the phosphate trans- 
porters SLC20A2 and XPR1 also cause PFBC (Legati et al., 201 5; 
Wang et al., 2012a). 
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Table 2. Human Monogenic Inherited Diseases with Blood-Brain Barrier Dysfunction 








Subcellular 






Disease 


Symptoms 


Cell Types 


Components 


Proteins 


Genes 


Band-like calcification with 


Early-onset seizures, severe 


Endothelial 


Tight junctions 


Occludin 


OCLN 


simplified gyration and 


microcephaly, developmental delay 


cells 








polymicrogyria (BLC-PMG) 


with bilateral polymicrogyria, and a 
band of gray matter calcification on 
brain imaging. 










Hemorrhagic destruction of the 


Brain hemorrhage, subependymal 






JAM-C 


JAM3 


brain, subependymal calcification, 


calcification, congenital cataracts, 










and congenital cataracts 


spasticity, exaggerated deep- 
tendon reflexes, and seizures 










Familial cerebral cavernous 


Seizures, headaches, intracerebral 




Cytoplasm and 


CCM1 


KRIT1 


malformations (CCM) 


hemorrhages, focal neurological 
deficits, and gait ataxia 




nucleus 


CCM2 


COM2 








CCM3 


PDCD10 


Cerebral small vessel disease 


Lacunar ischemic strokes, deep 




Basement 


COL4A1 


COL4A1 




intracerebral hemorrhages, white 
matter hyperintensities 




membrane 


COL4A2 


COL4A2 


GLUT1 deficiency syndrome 


Early-onset seizures, microcephaly, 




Transporters 


GLUT1 


SLC2A1 


(De Vivo syndrome) 


mild movement disorder, and 
developmental delay 










Microcephaly 


Lethal or non-lethal microcephaly, 
intellectual disability, spasticity, and 
absent speech 






MFSD2a 


MFSD2a 


Allan-Herndon-Dudley 


Severe psychomotor retardation 






MCT8 


SLC16A2 


syndrome (AHDS) 


and altered serum thyroid 
parameters 










Cerebral autosomal-dominant 


Migraines, progressive dementia, 


Vascular 


Receptor 


CADASIL 


NOTCH3 


arteriopathy with subcortical 


mood disorders, and minor strokes 


smooth 








infarcts and leukoencephalopathy 
(CADASIL) 




muscle cells 








Primary familial brain calcification 


Calcifications in the basal ganglia, 


Pericytes 


Growth factor 


PDGF-BB 


PDGFB 


(Idiopathic basal ganglia 
calcification, Fahr’s disease) 


cerebellum, thalamus, and 
brainstem lead to motor, cognitive, 
and psychiatric symptoms 




Receptor 


PDGFRp 


PDGFRB 




Transporter 


PIT2 


SLC20A2 






Receptor 


SYG1 


XPR1 


Alexander disease 


Infantile form: megalencephaly, 
seizures, and impaired physical and 
mental development, early death; 
later-onset: bulbar signs, including 
difficulties with coordination, 
speech, and swallowing 


Astrocytes 


Cytoskeleton 


GFAP 


GFAP 


Megalencephalic 


Macrocephaly and cerebral white 




Membrane protein 


MLC1 


MLC1 


leukoencephalopathy with 


matter swelling and subcortical 






GLIALCAM 


HEPACAM 


subcortical cysts (MLC) 


cysts, increased water content in the 
brain, and myelin and astrocyte 
vacuolation 










Congenital muscular dystrophy 


Muscular weakness, raised creatine 




Basement 


LAMM 


LAMA2 


1A(MDC1A) 


phosphokinase, cerebral white 
matter abnormalities, respiratory 
insufficiency, early death 




membrane 






Nasu-Hakkola disease (NHD) 


Progressive senile dementia 


Microglia 


Membrane protein 


DAP12 


TYROBP 




characterized by extensive 
demyelination, accumulation of 
axonal spheroids, and multifocal 
bone cysts 






TREM2 


TREM2 
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Figure 4. Vascular-Mediated Neurodegen- 
eration 

Aberrant pericyte-endothelial or astrocyte-peri- 
cyte signal transduction leads to BBB breakdown, 
resulting in brain accumulation of: (1) red blood 
cell (RBC)-derived neurotoxic hemoglobin and 
iron (Fe 2+ ), causing production of reactive oxygen 
species (ROS) and oxidant stress to neurons; 
(2) neuronal toxic blood-derived proteins such 
as fibrinogen, thrombin, and plasminogen, which 
could be converted into plasmin that, in turn, 
degrades neuronal extracellular matrix (ECM) 
and leads to detachment of neurons and cell 
death; (3) fibrinogen that activates microglia, 
promotes neuroinflammation and demyelination, 
and prevents myelination by oligodendrocyte 
progenitor cells; (4) albumin that contributes to 
the development of vasogenic edema, capillary 
hypoperfusion, and hypoxia. BBB breakdown can 
also lead to the loss of immune privilege, resulting 
in development of anti-brain antibodies against 
different axonal and membrane components of 
neurons. 



2015; Sweeney et al., 2015) and other 
neurodegenerative disorders, such as 
ALS (Winkler et al., 2013), PD (Korczyn, 

2015), and Huntington disease (HD) 
(Drouin-Ouellet et al., 2015), are increas- 
ingly recognized. A number of vascular 
dysfunctions are frequently associated 
with neurodegeneration, including hyper- 
tension, cerebrovascular disorder, BBB 
breakdown, etc. (ladecola, 2013; Mon- 
tagne et al., 2015; Snyder et al., 2015). 
Experimental studies in murine trans- 
genic models with a chronic BBB break- 



Astrocytes and Microglia 

Mutations in astrocyte-specific genes are associated with 
various neurological disorders, such as glial fibrillay acidic pro- 
tein (GFAP) in Alexander disease and MLC1 and HEPACAM in 
megalecenphalic leukoencephalopathy with subcortical cysts. 
These mutations may affect BBB integrity. However, the involve- 
ment of brain vascular dysfunction in these diseases remains to 
be established. Laminin ct2 chains (LAMA2), an astrocyte gene 
encoding the basement membrane protein LAMA2, is mutated 
in congenital muscular dystrophy, a disease that affects the brain 
in some patients in ways that are suggestive of a defective BBB 
(e.g., brain edema) (Alkan et al., 2007). Reactive microglia are 
commonly found in association with leaky brain vessels. Muta- 
tions in the microglia-specific genes DAP12 and TREM2 cause 
Nasu-Hakkola disease (Sasaki et al., 2015), a neurodegenerative 
disorder with unclear pathogenesis. It remains to be determined 
whether Nasu-Hakkola disease is associated with a dysfunc- 
tional BBB. 

BBB and Multifactorial Neurodegenerative Diseases 

Vascular contributions to dementia and AD (ladecola, 2013; 
Montagne et al., 2015; Montine et al., 2014; Snyder et al., 



down due to aberrant endothelial-peri- 
cyte and/or astrocyte-pericyte signaling 
have shown that accumulation in the CNS, particularly in neu- 
rons, of blood-derived neurotoxic proteins, including fibrinogen, 
thrombin, red-blood-cell-derived hemoglobin, iron-containing 
hemosiderin, free iron, and/or plasmin, can initiate and/or 
contribute to neurodegeneration (Armulik et al., 2010; Bell 
et al., 2010, 2012; Daneman et al., 2010; Davalos et al., 2012). 
ApoE knockout mice with dysfunctional BBB, but not wild-type 
mice with normal BBB, develop psychotic behavioral impairment 
when injected with N-methyl-D-aspartate receptor autoanti- 
body-positive serum, suggesting that seroprevalence in neuro- 
psychiatric diseases could be related to an insult to BBB integrity 
(Hammer et al., 2014). The model that we propose in Figure 4 
may apply to various types of vascular-mediated neurodegener- 
ation. 

Accumulations of blood-derived proteins in the hippocam- 
pus and cortex (e.g., immunoglobulins, albumin, fibrinogen, 
and thrombin) were observed in post-mortem human studies, 
indicating BBB damage in AD (Halliday et al., 2015; Hultman 
et al., 2013; Sweeney et al., 2015; Zipser et al., 2007) and ALS 
(Winkler et al., 2013), both associated with degeneration of peri- 
cytes (Baloyannis and Baloyannis, 2012; Farkas and Luiten, 
2001; Halliday et al., 2015; Sengillo et al., 2013; Winkler et al., 
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Figure 5. The Neurovascular Hypothesis for 
Alzheimer’s Disease 

AD genetics, vascular factors, environment, and 
lifestyle can independently and/or synergistically 
lead to cerebrovascular injuries, including BBB 
dysfunction, pericyte degeneration, and cerebral 
blood flow reductions (oligemia), initiating a 
cascade of events that can either: (1) directly 
cause neuronal injury and damage indepen- 
dently of Ap (hit 1 , blue) and/or (2) accelerate the 
Ap-dependent neurodegeneration (hit 2, red). In 
the Ap-dependent pathway, BBB dysfunction 
leads to faulty clearance of Ap from brain, whereas 
reduced brain perfusion increases Ap production, 
both causing Ap accumulation in the brain. 
Reduced brain perfusion (Hit 1) and elevated levels 
of Ap (Hit 2) can independently and/or synergisti- 
cally lead to Tau hyperphosphorylation (p-Tau) 
and formation of filamentous Tau pathology. 
Additionally, the two hits can exacerbate neuro- 
inflammation. 



2013). BBB impairments were also found in other neurological 
disorders, including multiple sclerosis, PD, and HD (Drouin- 
Ouellet et al., 2015; Korczyn, 2015; Zlokovic, 2011). Moreover, 
microbleeds and accumulation of iron were observed in the 
brains of patients with preclinical and clinical AD symptoms 
(Yates et al., 2014; Zonneveld et al., 2014), particularly in the 
hippocampus (Raven et al., 2013). It has also been shown that 
age-dependent early BBB breakdown is accelerated in individ- 
uals with mild dementia (Montagne et al., 2015). Some studies 
using the CSF-to-plasma ratio of blood-derived albumin also re- 
ported BBB damage in AD particularly associated with vascular 
risk factors or in individuals at a genetic risk for AD (Sweeney 
et al., 2015). Thus, findings in complex human brain diseases 
support, at least in part, the proposed model of vascular-medi- 
ated neurodegeneration (Figure 4). Below, we discuss AD in 
greater detail. 

AD patients develop an early neurovascular dysfunction, 
progressive neurodegeneration, selective loss of neurons, and 
accumulation in the brain of Ap pathology and neurofibrillary tan- 
gles composed of aggregated hyperphosphorylated Tau (Quer- 
furth and LaFerla, 201 0; Zlokovic, 201 1 ). Strikingly, AD affects all 
cell types of the NVU depending on the disease stage, including 
endothelial and mural cells, glia, and neurons (Sweeney et al., 
2015). The neurovascular hypothesis of AD proposes that cere- 
brovascular dysfunction and disruption in the neurovascular 
integrity contribute to the onset and progression of cognitive 
decline and that cerebral blood vessels are the converging point 



of pathogenic events leading to dementia 
(Zlokovic, 2011). Vascular damage can 
be triggered by genetics, vascular risk 
factors, environmental factors, and life- 
style (Sagare et al., 2013; Sweeney 
et al., 2015; Zlokovic, 2011). Primary 
damage of the cerebrovasculature leads 
to brain accumulation of blood-derived 
neurotoxins, and the decrease in 
brain perfusion can cause neuronal injury. 
Vascular damage also influences neuro- 
degeneration pathway mediated by Ap. 
In combination, vascular damage and elevated Ap have a striking 
synergistic effect on neuronal Tau phosphorylation and pathol- 
ogy, leading to accelerated loss of neurons (Sagare et al., 
2013) (Figure 5). 

Faulty Ap clearance from the brain leads to elevated Ap in 
patients with sporadic AD (Mawuenyega et al., 2010). Experi- 
mental studies have shown that, in various animal models, 
Ap is cleared from the brain primarily by trans-vascular clear- 
ance across the BBB (70%-85%), whereas a minor portion 
is removed by the ISF flow (Bading et al., 2002; Deane et al., 
2004; Tarasoff-Conway et al., 2015). The molecular mecha- 
nism for Ap clearance across the BBB has been recently eluci- 
dated in greater detail (Figure 6). In brief, Ap produced in the 
brain binds to LRP1 at the abluminal side of the BBB, causing 
its rapid internalization into endothelial cells and clearance 
through the blood. Phosphatidylinositol-binding clathrin as- 
sembly protein (PICALM) is critical for clathrin/PICALM-medi- 
ated internalization of LRPI-Ap complexes by the endothelium 
and guides intracellular trafficking of Ap-containing endocytic 
vesicles across endothelium by sequential fusion with Rab5- 
positive early endosomes and Rabl 1 -positive sorting endo- 
somes for exocytosis at the luminal side of the BBB, which 
completes Ap transcytosis cycle across the BBB (Zhao et al., 
2015). 

In plasma, the soluble form of LRP1 (sLRPI) generated by the 
proteolytic cleavage of LRP1 by p-secretase binds and seques- 
ters free Ap40 and Ap42 (Sagare et al., 2007), mediating Ap 
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transport via blood to the excretory organs (Zlokovic et al. , 
2010) (Figure 6). A[342 can bind to Clusterin (CLU or apoJ) in 
the brain ISF, and apoJ-Ap complexes are transported across 
the BBB into circulation by LRP2 (Bell et al., 2007). Enzymatic 
degradation of A(3 by neprilysin, insulin-degrading enzyme, 
matrix metalloproteinases, plasmin, and tissue plasminogen 
activator contributes to its clearance from brain (Querfurth and 
LaFerla, 2010). 

Several frequently studied genes, of which the mutations are 



Figure 6. Alzheimer’s Amyloid (3-Peptide 
Clearance across the Blood-Brain Barrier 

Transvascular A(3 clearance. LRP1 binds A(3 at the 
abluminal side of endothelium, which recruits 
PICALM, resulting in PICALM/clathrin-depen- 
dent endocytosis of LRP1-A(3 complexes. Next, 
PICALM guides the trafficking of A(3-LRP1 endo- 
cytic vesicles to Rab5 + early endosomes and then 
to Rabl 1 + -sorting endosomes for exocytosis at 
the luminal side of the BBB, resulting in A(3 trans- 
cytosis. PICALM guides A(3 away from Rab7 + 
late endosomes and lysosomes. Apolipoprotein J 
(apoJ; CLU) facilitates A|342 clearance across the 
BBB via LRP2. Systemic Af3 clearance. A3 binds 
to soluble LRP1 (sLRPI) in plasma. Circulating 
sLRPI -A3 complexes are transported to liver and 
kidney for elimination from the body. Genetic risk 
factors. APOE2 and APOE3 carry lower risk for AD 
compared to APOE4. CLU variants influence risk 
for sporadic AD, but their effects on A3 clearance 
are presently unknown. Some protective PICALM 
variants lead to increased PICALM expression and 
enhanced A3 clearance across the BBB. PSEN1 
mutations causing early autosomal-dominant AD 
lead to increased production of A3— particularly 
A342, which increases A3 load for clearance 
across the BBB. 



protein receptor (VLDLR) (Bell et al., 
2007; Deane et al., 2008) (Figure 6). 

Another example is PICALM, a vali- 
dated genetic risk factor for AD (Flarold 
et al., 2009; Lambert et al., 2009). PIC- 
ALM mediates endocytosis and internal- 
ization of cell receptors and intracellular 
trafficking of endocytic proteins (Treusch 
et al., 201 1 ; Zhao et al., 2015). It is highly 
expressed in brain endothelium of the 
BBB (Parikh et al., 2014; Zhao et al., 2015) and plays a central 
role in Ap clearance across the BBB (Figure 6). A recent 
study suggested that, compared to the protective allele, the 
non-protective allele of the rs3851179 PICALM variant leads 
to decreased PICALM expression in endothelial cells and 
substantially lower Ap clearance in an in vitro model of the 
BBB (Zhao et al., 2015), suggesting that PICALM variants 
may affect AD pathogenesis, potentially through a vascular 
mechanism. 



associated with high risk for sporadic and familial AD, play a 
role in the cerebrovascular system. For instance, APOE4 is the 
strongest genetic risk factor for late-onset AD that exerts direct 
toxic cerebrovascular effects (Zlokovic, 2013). Compared to 
the other two APOE isoforms, i.e., APOE3 or APOE2, APOE4 
increases BBB damage, cerebral amyloid angiopathy, and fibrin- 
ogen and iron deposition in the brain of AD patients (Halliday 
et al., 2013, 2015; Flultman et al., 2013; Sweeney et al., 2015; 
Zipser et al., 2007; Zonneveld et al., 2014). Consistently, findings 
in APOE4 transgenic mice suggest that vascular changes may 
precede neuronal changes and behavioral deficits (Bell et al., 
2012). ApoE can bind to Ap. While ApoE2-Ap and ApoE3-Ap 
complexes are rapidly cleared across the BBB via LRP1 , the 
removal rate of ApoE4-Ap complexes is lower, mediated by 



Similarly, mutations in Clusterin (CLU, apoJ) are associated 
with sporadic AD (Flarold et al., 2009; Lambert et al., 2009). 

CLU binds to several different proteins, including Ap, and has 
been shown to prevent aggregation and promote clearance of 
Ap peptides across the BBB (Bell et al., 2007) (Figure 6). Prese- 
nilin (PSEN) mutations cause autosomai-dominant AD and 
increase Ap production in the brain (Querfurth and LaFerla, 
2010). PSEN1 mutations also lead to major cerebrovascular 
pathology in humans, including degeneration of pericytes and 
mural cells, BBB breakdown, and Ap deposits in small cerebral 
vessels (Sweeney et al., 2015). Similar cerebrovascular pathol- 
ogy was found in transgenic PSEN1 mice (Gama Sosa et al., 
201 0), although it is worth noting that how vascular pathology re- 
lates to the increased Ap production during disease progression 



slow internalization and transcytosis via very low-density lipo- remains elusive. 
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Conclusions and Future Directions 

Recent advances in human genetics and the corresponding 
transgenic models indicate that almost every non-neuronal 
cell type of the NVU could be affected by some monogenic in- 
herited disorders. This association can provide insights into the 
potential pathogenic links among BBB dysfunction, neuronal 
injury, neurodegeneration, and neurological disorders caused 
by NVU disruption and BBB breakdown. On the other hand, 
the relationship among neurovascular integrity, brain structural 
and functional connectivity, cognitive function, and neurological 
symptomatology in complex disorders such as AD still awaits 
to be directly explored in the most relevant in vivo context, 
which has only recently became possible with the development 
of novel state-of-the art neuroimaging and molecular biomarker 
approaches. Experimental studies combining genetic, environ- 
mental, and lifestyle factors hold promise to further advance 
our knowledge of multifactorial CNS disorders and to establish 
the concept that the loss of healthy cerebral blood vessels and 
BBB integrity influences the course and clinical phenotype of 
neurological disorders in a region-specific manner. 

Some important questions remain to be addressed. First, it 
is still unclear whether in the living human brain, cerebrovas- 
cular changes and BBB breakdown can drive the initial path- 
ogenic events that lead to neuronal injury, disrupted structural 
and functional brain connectivity, and early neurological 
symptoms, such as cognitive decline in AD and motor 
changes in ALS, PD, or HD. Second, further studies are war- 
ranted to test whether the underlying molecular mechanisms 
of NVU disruption and BBB breakdown might point to new 
targets for therapeutic development to prevent and/or treat 
neurodegenerative disorders. Third, technological advance is 
required to determine whether neurovascular dysfunction 
and BBB breakdown are detectable in the living human brain 
prior to the development of the full spectrum of neurological 
symptoms. Last but not least, future investigations need to 
address whether molecular and imaging biomarkers of neuro- 
vascular dysfunction can serve as reliable prognostic and/or 
diagnostic tools to predict the development of neurodegener- 
ative disorders. 

From the basic science side, pushing the envelope further to 
generate a comprehensive proteomics and RNA-seq molecular 
atlas of the BBB in animals and humans would provide a valuable 
resource for discovering and studying new targets and signaling 
pathways mediating the crosstalk among different cell types 
within the NVU. This may lead to the development of new trans- 
genic animal models— pluripotent stem cell models of the BBB, 
NVU, and different neurological disorders— serving as valuable 
platforms for drug discovery and for testing novel drug delivery 
approaches. 
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SUMMARY 

Elevated postprandial blood glucose levels consti- 
tute a global epidemic and a major risk factor for pre- 
diabetes and type II diabetes, but existing dietary 
methods for controlling them have limited efficacy. 
Here, we continuously monitored week-long glucose 
levels in an 800-person cohort, measured responses 
to 46,898 meals, and found high variability in the 
response to identical meals, suggesting that univer- 
sal dietary recommendations may have limited 
utility. We devised a machine-learning algorithm 
that integrates blood parameters, dietary habits, an- 
thropometries, physical activity, and gut microbiota 
measured in this cohort and showed that it accu- 
rately predicts personalized postprandial glycemic 
response to real-life meals. We validated these 
predictions in an independent 100-person cohort. 
Finally, a blinded randomized controlled dietary 
intervention based on this algorithm resulted in 
significantly lower postprandial responses and 
consistent alterations to gut microbiota configura- 
tion. Together, our results suggest that personalized 
diets may successfully modify elevated postprandial 
blood glucose and its metabolic consequences. 

INTRODUCTION 

Blood glucose levels are rapidly increasing in the population, as 
evident by the sharp incline in the prevalence of prediabetes and 
impaired glucose tolerance estimated to affect, in the U.S. alone, 
37% of the adult population (Bansal, 2015). Prediabetes, charac- 



terized by chronically impaired blood glucose responses, is a sig- 
nificant risk factor for type II diabetes mellitus (TIIDM), with up to 
70% of prediabetics eventually developing the disease (Nathan 
et al., 2007). It is also linked to other manifestations, collectively 
termed the metabolic syndrome, including obesity, hypertension, 
non-alcoholic fatty liver disease, hypertriglyceridemia, and cardio- 
vascular disease (Grundy, 2012). Thus, maintaining normal blood 
glucose levels is considered critical for preventing and controlling 
the metabolic syndrome (Riccardi and Rivellese, 2000). 

Dietary intake is a central determinant of blood glucose levels, 
and thus, in order to achieve normal glucose levels it is impera- 
tive to make food choices that induce normal postprandial (post- 
meal) glycemic responses (PPGR; Gallwitz, 2009). Postprandial 
hyperglycemia is an independent risk factor for the development 
of TIIDM (American Diabetes Association., 2015a), cardiovascu- 
lar disease (Gallwitz, 2009), and liver cirrhosis (Nishida et al., 
2006) and is associated with obesity (Blaak et al., 2012), and 
enhanced all-cause mortality in both TIIDM (Cavalot et al., 
2011) and cancer (Lamkin et al., 2009). 

Despite their importance, no method exists for predicting 
PPGRs to food. The current practice is to use the meal carbohy- 
drate content (American Diabetes Association., 2015b; Bao 
et al., 2011), even though it is a poor predictor of the PPGR 
(Conn and Newburgh, 1 936). Other methods aimed at estimating 
PPGRs are the glycemic index, which quantifies PPGR to con- 
sumption of a single tested food type, and the derived glycemic 
load (Jenkins et al., 1981). It thus has limited applicability in as- 
sessing the PPGR to real-life meals consisting of arbitrary food 
combinations and varying quantities (Dodd et al., 2011), 
consumed at different times of the day and at different proximity 
to physical activity and other meals. Indeed, studies examining 
the effect of diets with a low glycemic index on TIIDM risk, weight 
loss, and cardiovascular risk factors yielded mixed results 
(Greenwood et al., 2013; Kristo et al., 2013; Schwingshackl 
and Hoffmann, 2013). 
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Figure 1. Profiling of Postprandial Glycemic Responses, Clinical Data, and Gut Microbiome 

(A) Illustration of our experimental design. 

(B and C) Distribution of BMI and glycated hemoglobin (HbA1c%) in our cohort. Thresholds for overweight (BMI > 25 kg/m 2 ), obese (BMI > 30 kg/m 2 ), 
prediabetes (HbA1c% > 5.7%) and TIIDM (>6.5%) are shown. 
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Table 1. Cohorts Description 

Validation KS 

Main Cohort Cohort p Value 



KS - Kolmogorov-Smirnov test. See also Figure SI . 



More broadly, ascribing a single PPGR to each food assumes 
that the response is solely an intrinsic property of the consumed 
food. However, the few small-scale (n = 23-40) studies that 
examined interpersonal differences in PPGRs found high vari- 
ability in the response of different people to the same food 
(Vega-Lopez et al., 2007; Vrolix and Mensink, 2010), but the fac- 
tors underlying this variability have not been systematically 
studied. 

Factors that may affect interpersonal differences in PPGRs 
include genetics (Carpenter et al., 2015), lifestyle (Dunstan 
et al., 2012), insulin sensitivity (Himsworth, 1934), and exocrine 
pancreatic and glucose transporters activity levels (Gibbs 
et al., 1995). Another factor that may be involved is the gut micro- 
biota. Pioneering work by Jeffrey Gordon and colleagues previ- 
ously showed that it associates with the propensity for obesity 
and its complications, and later works also demonstrated asso- 
ciations with glucose intolerance, TIIDM, hyperlipidemia, and in- 
sulin resistance (Le Chatelier et al., 2013; Karlsson et al., 2013; 
Qin et al., 2012; Suez et al., 2014; Turnbaugh et al., 2006; Zhang 
et a 201 3). However, little is known about the association of gut 
microbiota with PPGRs. 

Here, we set out to quantitatively measure individualized 
PPGRs, characterize their variability across people, and identify 
factors associated with this variability. To this end, we continu- 
ously monitored glucose levels during an entire week in a cohort 
of 800 healthy and prediabetic individuals and also measured 



blood parameters, anthropometries, physical activity, and self- 
reported lifestyle behaviors, as well as gut microbiota composi- 
tion and function. Our results demonstrate high interpersonal vari- 
ability in PPGRs to the same food. We devised a machine learning 
algorithm that integrates these multi-dimensional data and accu- 
rately predicts personalized PPGRs, which we further validated in 
an independently collected 100-person cohort. Moreover, we 
show that personally tailored dietary interventions based on these 
predictions result in significantly improved PPGRs accompanied 
by consistent alterations to the gut microbiota. 

RESULTS 

Measurements of Postprandial Responses, Clinical 
Data, and Gut Microbiome 

To comprehensively characterize PPGRs, we recruited 800 
individuals aged 18-70 not previously diagnosed with TIIDM 
(Figure 1A, Table 1). The cohort is representative of the adult 
non-diabetic Israeli population (Israeli Center for Disease Con- 
trol, 2014), with 54% overweight (BMI > 25 kg/m 2 ) and 22% 
obese (BMI > 30 kg/m 2 , Figures 1 B, 1C, and SI). These proper- 
ties are also characteristic of the Western adult non-diabetic 
population (World Health Organization, 2008). 

Each participant was connected to a continuous glucose 
monitor (CGM), which measures interstitial fluid glucose every 
5 min for 7 full days (the “connection week”), using subcutane- 
ous sensors (Figure 1 D). CGMs estimate blood glucose levels 
with high accuracy (Bailey et al., 2014) and previous studies 
found no significant differences between PPGRs extracted 
from CGMs and those obtained from either venous or capillary 
blood (Vrolix and Mensink, 2010). We used blinded CGMs and 
thus participants were unaware of their CGM levels during the 
connection week. Together, we recorded over 1.5 million 
glucose measurements from 5,435 days. 

While connected to the CGM, participants were instructed to 
log their activities in real-time, including food intake, exercise 
and sleep, using a smartphone-adjusted website (www. 
personalnutrition.org) that we developed (Figure S2A). Each 
food item within every meal was logged along with its weight 
by selecting it from a database of 6,401 foods with full nutritional 
values based on the Israeli Ministry of Health database that we 
further improved and expanded with additional items from certi- 
fied sources. To increase compliance, participants were 
informed that accurate logging is crucial for them to receive an 
accurate analysis of their PPGRs to food (ultimately provided 
to each of them). During the connection week, participants 
were asked to follow their normal daily routine and dietary habits, 
except for the first meal of every day, which we provided as one 
of four different types of standardized meals, each consisting of 
50 g of available carbohydrates. This resulted in a total of 46,898 
real-life meals with close-to or full nutritional values (median of 54 



Number of participants (n) 


800 


100 




Sex (% female) 


60% 


60% 


1 


Age (y) Mean + SD 


43.3 + 13.1 


42.4 + 12.6 


0.972 


BMI (kg/m 2) Mean + SD 


26.4 + 5.1 


26.5 + 4.8 


0.867 


BMI > 25 


428 (54%) 


50 (50%) 




BMI > 30 


1 73 (22%) 


18(18%) 




HbA1c% Mean + SD 


5.43 + 0.45 


5.50 + 0.55 


0.492 


HbA1c% > 5.7 


189(24%) 


31 (31%) 




HbA1c% > 6.5 


23 (3%) 


3 (3%) 




Total cholesterol 
(non-fasting, mg/dl) 
Mean + SD 


186.8 + 37.5 


182.7 + 35.7 


0.231 


HDL cholesterol 
(non-fasting, mg/dl) 
Mean + SD 


59.0 + 17.8 


55.0 + 16.1 


0.371 


Waist-to-hip 
circumference 
ratio Mean + SD 


0.83 + 0.12 


0.84 + 0.07 


0.818 



(D) Example of continuous glucose monitoring (CGM) for one participant during an entire week. Colored area within zoom-in shows the incremental area under the 
glucose curve (iAUC) which we use to quantify the meal’s PPGR. 

(E) Major food components consumed by energy intake. 

(F) Distribution of meals (dots) by macronutrient content. Inset shows histogram of meals per macronutrient. 

(G) Bray-Curtis based PCoA of metagenome-based bacterial abundances of stool samples in our cohort and in the U.S. HMP and European MetaHIT cohorts. 
Inset shows PCoA when samples from other HMP body sites are added. See also Figure S2. 
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Figure 2. High Interpersonal Variability in the Postprandial Glycemic Response to the Same Meal 

(A) PPGRs associate with risk factors. Shown are PPGRs, BMI, HbA1c%, age, and wakeup glucose of all participants, sorted by median standardized meal PPGR 
(top, red dots). Correlation of factors with the median PPGRs to standardized meals is shown along with a moving average line. 



(legend continued on next page) 
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meals per participant) and 5,107 standardized meals. The PPGR 
of each meal was calculated by combining reported meal time 
with CGM data and computing the incremental area under the 
glucose curve in the 2 hr after the meal (iAUC; Wolever and Jen- 
kins, 1986; Figure 1 D). 

Prior to CGM connection, a comprehensive profile was 
collected from each participant, including: food frequency, life- 
style, and medical background questionnaires; anthropometric 
measures (e.g., height, hip circumference); a panel of blood 
tests; and a single stool sample, used for microbiota profiling 
by both 16S rRNA and metagenomic sequencing. 

With a total of ~1 0,000,000 Calories logged, our data provide a 
global view into the cohort’s dietary habits, showing the fraction 
that each food source contributes to the cohort’s overall energy 
intake (e.g., dairy, 7%; sweets, 6%; Figure 1 E), and macronutrient 
intake (Figures S2B-S2D). Analysis of the caloric breakdown of 
every meal by macronutrients revealed that protein intake varies 
relatively little across meals (80% of meals have 5%-35% pro- 
tein), while fat and carbohydrates have a wide and bimodal distri- 
bution, where one of the modes corresponds to fat-free meals and 
constitutes 1 8% of all meals (Figure 1 F). 

Principal coordinates analysis (PCoA) on the Bray-Curtis 
dissimilarity between metagenome-based relative abundances 
(RA) revealed a similar degree of variability in the microbiomes 
of our cohort and stool samples of the US PIMP (Fluman Micro- 
biome Project Consortium, 2012) and European MetaHIT (Niel- 
sen et al., 2014) cohorts (Figure 1G). The first two principal coor- 
dinates show some distinction between our cohort and the other 
cohorts, but when PIMP samples from other body sites are 
added to the PCoA, stool samples from all three cohorts cluster 
together and separate from the rest, indicative of overall similar- 
ity in the gut microbiota composition of individuals from these 
three distinct geographical regions (Figure 1G). 

Postprandial Glycemic Responses Associate with 
Multiple Risk Factors 

Our data replicate known associations of PPGRs with risk fac- 
tors, as the median standardized meal PPGR was significantly 
correlated with several known risk factors including BMI (R = 
0.24, p < 1 0 1 °) , glycated hemoglobin (PlbA1c%, R = 0.49, p < 
10 10 ), wakeup glucose (R = 0.47, p < 1 0 1 °) , and age (R = 
0.42, p < 1 0 10 , Figure 2A). These associations are not confined 
to extreme values but persist along the entire range of PPGR 
values, suggesting that the reduction in levels of risk factors is 
continuous across all postprandial values, with lower values 
associated with lower levels of risk factors even within the normal 
value ranges (Figure 2A). 



Utilizing the continuous nature of the CGMs, we also examined 
the association between risk factors and the glucose level of 
each participant at different percentiles (0-100) with respect 
to all glucose measurements from the connection week. These 
levels are affected by the PPGRs while also reflecting the general 
glycemic control state of the participant. All percentiles signifi- 
cantly associated with risk factors (wakeup glucose, BMI, 
HbA1c%, and age; Figures S3A-S3D). The percentile at which 
the glucose level correlation was highest varied across risk fac- 
tors. For example, BMI had the highest correlation with the 40 th 
glucose value percentile, whereas for FlbAI c% percentile 95 had 
the highest correlation (Figures S3A and S3C). These results 
suggest that the entire range of glucose levels of an individual 
may have clinical relevance, with different percentiles being 
more relevant for particular risk factors. 

High Interpersonal Variability in the Postprandial 
Response to Identical Meals 

Next, we examined intra- and interpersonal variability in the 
PPGR to the same food. First, we assessed the extent to which 
PPGRs to three types of standardized meals that were given 
twice to every participant (Figure 1A), are reproducible within 
the same person. Indeed, the two replicates showed high agree- 
ment (R = 0.77 for glucose, R = 0.77 for bread with butter, R = 
0.71 for bread, p < 1CT 10 in all cases), demonstrating that the 
PPGR to identical meals is reproducible within the same person 
and that our experimental system reliably measures this repro- 
ducibility. Flowever, when comparing the PPGRs of different 
people to the same meal, we found high interpersonal variability, 
with the PPGRs of every meal type (except fructose) spanning 
the entire range of PPGRs measured in our cohort (Figures 2B, 
2C, and S3E-S3PI). For example, the average PPGR to bread 
across 795 people was 44 ± 31 mg/dl*h (mean ± SD), with the 
bottom 10% of participants exhibiting an average PPGR below 
1 5 mg/dl*h and the top 1 0% of participants exhibiting an average 
PPGR above 79 mg/dl*h. The large interpersonal differences in 
PPGRs are also evident in that the type of meal that induced 
the highest PPGR differs across participants and that different 
participants might have opposite PPGRs to pairs of different 
standardized meals (Figures 2D and 2E). 

Interpersonal variability was not merely a result of participants 
having high PPGRs to all meals, since high variability was also 
observed when the PPGR of each participant was normalized to 
his/her own PPGR to glucose (Figures S3I-S3K). For white bread 
and fructose, for which such normalized PPGRs were previously 
measured, the mode of the PPGR distribution in our cohort had 
excellent agreement with published values (Foster-Powell et al., 



(B) Kernel density estimation (KDE) smoothed histogram of the PPGR to four types of standardized meals provided to participants (each with 50 g of available 
carbohydrates). Dashed lines represent histogram modes (See also Figure S3). 

(C) Example of high interpersonal variability and low intra-personal variability in the PPGR to bread across four participants (two replicates per participant 
consumed on two different mornings). 

(D) Heatmap of PPGR (average of two replicates) of participants (rows) to three types of standardized meals (columns) consumed in replicates. Clustering is by 
each participant’s relative rankings of the three meal types. 

(E) Example of two replicates of the PPGR to two standardized meals for two participants exhibiting reproducible yet opposite PPGRs. 

(F) Box plot (box, IQR; whiskers, 10-90 percentiles) of the PPGR to different real-life meals along with amount of carbohydrates consumed (green; mean ± std). 

(G) Same as (E), for a pair of real-life meals, each containing 20 g of carbohydrates. 

(H) Heatmap (subset) of statistically significant associations (p < 0.05, FDR corrected) between participants’ standardized meals PPGRs and participants’ clinical 
and microbiome data (See also Figure S4 for the full heatmap). 
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2002), further validating the accuracy of our data (bread: 65 versus 
71 ; fructose: 15 versus 19, Figures S3I and S3K). 

Next, we examined variability in the PPGRs to the multiple 
real-life meals reported by our participants. Since real-life meals 
vary in amounts and may each contain several different food 
components, we only examined meals that contained 20-40 g 
of carbohydrates and had a single dominant food component 
whose carbohydrate content exceeded 50% of the meal’s car- 
bohydrate content. We then ranked the resulting dominant foods 
that had at least 20 meal instances by their population-average 
PPGR (Figure 2F). For foods with a published glycemic index, 
our population-average PPGRs agreed with published values 
(R = 0.69, p < 0.0005), further supporting our data (Table SI). 
For example, the average PPGR to rice and potatoes was 
relatively high, whereas that for ice cream, beer, and dark 
chocolate was relatively low, in agreement with published data 
(Atkinson et al., 2008; Foster-Powell et al., 2002). Similar to stan- 
dardized meals, PPGRs to self-reported meals highly varied 
across individuals, with both low and high responders noted 
for each type of meal (Figures 2F and 2G). 

Postprandial Variability Is Associated with Clinical and 
Microbiome Profiles 

We found multiple significant associations between the stan- 
dardized meal PPGRs of participants and both their clinical and 
gut microbiome data (Figures 2H and S4). Notably, the TIIDM 
and metabolic syndrome risk factors FlbA1c%, BMI, systolic 
blood pressure, and alanine aminotransferase (ALT) activity are 
all positively associated with PPGRs to all types of standardized 
meals, reinforcing the medical relevance of PPGRs. In most stan- 
dardized meals, PPGRs also exhibit a positive correlation with 
CRP, whose levels rise in response to inflammation (Figure 2H). 

With respect to microbiome features, the phylogenetically 
related Proteobacteria and Enterobacteriaceae both exhibit pos- 
itive associations with a few of the standardized meals PPGR 
(Figure 2H). These taxa have reported associations with poor 
glycemic control, and with components of the metabolic syn- 
drome including obesity, insulin resistance, and impaired lipid 
profile (Xiao et al., 2014). RAs of Actinobacteria are positively 
associated with the PPGR to both glucose and bread, which is 
intriguing since high levels of this phylum were reported to asso- 
ciate with a high-fat, low-fiber diet (Wu et al., 2011). 

At the functional level, the KEGG pathways of bacterial 
chemotaxis and of flagellar assembly, reported to increase 
in mice fed high-fat diets and decrease upon prebiotics adminis- 
tration (Everard et al., 2014), exhibit positive associations 
with several standardized meal PPGRs (Figure 2H). The KEGG 
pathway of ABC transporters, reported to be positively associ- 
ated with TIIDM (Karlsson et al., 2013) and with a Western 
high-fat/high-sugar diet (Turnbaugh et al., 2009), also exhibits 
positive association with several standardized meal PPGRs (Fig- 
ure H). Several bacterial secretion systems, including both type 
II and type III secretion systems that are instrumental in bacterial 
infection and quorum sensing (Sandkvist, 2001) are positively 
associated with most standardized meal PPGRs (Figure 2H). 
Finally, KEGG modules for transport of the positively charged 
amino acids lysine and arginine are associated with high PPGR 
to standardized foods, while transport of the negatively charged 



amino acid glutamate is associated with low PPGRs to these 
foods. 

Taken together, these results show that PPGRs vary greatly 
across different people and associate with multiple person-spe- 
cific clinical and microbiome factors. 

Prediction of Personalized Postprandial Glycemic 
Responses 

We next asked whether clinical and microbiome factors could be 
integrated into an algorithm that predicts individualized PPGRs. 
To this end, we employed a two-phase approach. In the first, 
discovery phase, the algorithm was developed on the main 
cohort of 800 participants, and performance was evaluated us- 
ing a standard leave-one-out cross validation scheme, whereby 
PPGRs of each participant were predicted using a model trained 
on the data of all other participants. In the second, validation 
phase, an independent cohort of 100 participants was recruited 
and profiled, and their PPGRs were predicted using the model 
trained only on the main cohort (Figure 3A). 

Given non-linear relationships between PPGRs and the 
different factors, we devised a model based on gradient boost- 
ing regression (Friedman, 2001). This model predicts PPGRs us- 
ing the sum of thousands of different decision trees. Trees are 
inferred sequentially, with each tree trained on the residual of 
all previous trees and making a small contribution to the overall 
prediction (Figure 3A). The features within each tree are selected 
by an inference procedure from a pool of 1 37 features represent- 
ing meal content (e.g., energy, macronutrients, micronutrients); 
daily activity (e.g., meals, exercises, sleep times); blood param- 
eters (e.g., FlbA1c%, FIDL cholesterol); CGM-derived features; 
questionnaires; and microbiome features (16S rRNA and meta- 
genomic RAs, KEGG pathway and module RAs and bacterial 
growth dynamics - PTRs; Korem et al., 2015). 

As a baseline reference, we used the “carbohydrate counting” 
model, as it is the current gold standard for predicting PPGRs 
(American Diabetes Association., 2015b; Bao et al., 2011). On 
our data, this model that consists of a single explanatory variable 
representing the meal’s carbohydrate amount achieves a 
modest yet statistically significant correlation with PPGRs (R = 
0.38, p < 10~ 10 , Figure 3B). A model using only meal Caloric 
content performs worse (R = 0.33, p < 10 ‘ 10 , Figure 3C). Our pre- 
dictor that integrates the above person-specific factors predicts 
the held-out PPGRs of individuals with a significantly higher cor- 
relation (R = 0.68, p < 10~ 1Q , Figure 3D). This correlation ap- 
proaches the presumed upper bound limit set by the 0.71-0.77 
correlation that we observed between the PPGR of the same 
person to two replicates of the same standardized meal. 

Validation of Personalized Postprandial Glycemic 
Response Predictions on an Independent Cohort 

We further validated our model on an independent cohort of 1 00 
individuals that we recruited separately. Data from this additional 
cohort were not available to us while developing the algorithm. 
Participants in this cohort underwent the same profiling as in 
the main 800-person cohort. No significant differences were 
found between the main and validation cohorts in key parame- 
ters, including age, BMI, non-fasting total and FIDL cholesterol, 
and FlbA1c% (Table 1, Figure SI). 
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Figure 3. Accurate Predictions of Personal- 
ized Postprandial Glycemic Responses 

(A) Illustration of our machine-learning scheme for 
predicting PPGRs. 

(B-E) PPGR predictions. Dots represent predicted 
(x axis) and CGM-measured PPGR (y axis) for 
meals, for a model based: only on the meal’s car- 
bohydrate content (B); only on the meal’s Caloric 
content (C); our predictor evaluated in leave-one- 
person-out cross validation on the main 800-per- 
son cohort (D); and our predictor evaluated on the 
independent 100-person validation cohort (E). 
Pearson correlation of predicted and measured 
PPGRs is indicated. 
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Notably, our algorithm, derived solely using the main 800 par- 
ticipants cohort, achieved similar performance on the 1 00 partic- 
ipants of the validation cohort (R = 0.68 and R = 0.70 on the main 
and validation cohorts, respectively, Figures 3D and 3E). The 
reference carbohydrate counting model achieved the same per- 
formance as in the main cohort (R = 0.38). This result further sup- 
ports the ability of our algorithm to provide personalized PPGR 
predictions. 

Factors Underlying Personalized Predictions 

To gain insight into the contribution of the different features in 
the algorithm’s predictions, we examined partial dependence 
plots (PDP), commonly used to study functional relations be- 
tween features used in predictors such as our gradient boosting 
regressor and an outcome (PPGRs in our case; Plastie et al., 
2008). PDPs graphically visualize the marginal effect of a given 
feature on prediction outcome after accounting for the average 
effect of all other features. While this effect may be indicative of 
feature importance, it may also be misleading due to higher-or- 
der interactions (Hastie et al., 2008). Nonetheless, PDPs are 
commonly used for knowledge discovery in large datasets 
such as ours. 



As expected, the PDP of carbohydrates 
(Figure 4A) shows that as the meal carbo- 
hydrate content increases, our algorithm 
predicts, on average, a higher PPGR. We 
term this relation, of higher predicted 
PPGR with increasing feature value, as 
non-beneficial (with respect to prediction), 
and the opposite relation, of lower pre- 
dicted PPGR with increasing feature 
value, as beneficial (also with respect to 
prediction; see PDP legend in Figure 4). 
However, since PDPs display the overall 
contribution of each feature across the 
entire cohort, we asked whether the rela- 
tionship between carbohydrate amount 
and PPGRs varies across people. To this 
end, for each participant we computed 
the slope of the linear regression between 
the PPGR and carbohydrate amount of all 
his/her meals. As expected, this slope was 
positive for nearly all (95.1%) participants, reflective of higher 
PPGRs in meals richer in carbohydrates. However, the magni- 
tude of this slope varies greatly across the cohort, with the 
PPGR of some people correlating well with the carbohydrate 
content (i.e. , carbohydrates “sensitive”) and that of others exhib- 
iting equally high PPGRs but little relationship to the amount 
of carbohydrates (carbohydrate “insensitive”; Figure 4B). This 
result suggests that carbohydrate sensitivity is also person 
specific. 

The PDP of fat exhibits a beneficial effect for fat since our al- 
gorithm predicts, on average, lower PPGR as the meal’s ratio 
of fat to carbohydrates (Figure 4C) or total fat content (Fig- 
ure S5A) increases, consistent with studies showing that adding 
fat to meals may reduce the PPGR (Cunningham and Read, 
1 989). However, here too, we found that the effect of fat varies 
across people. We compared the explanatory power of a linear 
regression between each participant’s PPGR and meal carbohy- 
drates, with that of regression using both fat and carbohydrates. 
We then used the difference in Pearson R between the two 
models as a quantitative measure of the added contribution of 
fat (Figure 4D). For some participants we observed a reduction 
in PPGR with the addition of fat, while for others meal fat content 
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Figure 4. Factors Underlying the Prediction 
of Postprandial Glycemic Responses 

(A) Partial dependence plot (PDP) showing the 
marginal contribution of the meal’s carbohydrate 
content to the predicted PPGR (y axis, arbitrary 
units) at each amount of meal carbohydrates 
(x axis). Red and green indicate above and below 
zero contributions, respectively (number indicate 
meals). Boxplots (bottom) indicate the carbohy- 
drates content at which different percentiles (10, 
25, 50, 75, and 90) of the distribution of all meals 
across the cohort are located. See PDP legend. 

(B) Histogram of the slope (computed per partici- 
pant) of a linear regression between the carbohy- 
drate content and the PPGR of all meals. Also 
shown is an example of one participant with a low 
slope and another with a high slope. 

(C) Meal f at/carbohydrate ratio PDP. 

(D) Histogram of the difference (computed per 
participant) between the Pearson R correlation of 
two linear regression models, one between the 
PPGR and the meal carbohydrate content and 
another when adding fat and carbohydrate*fat 
content. Also shown is an example of the carbo- 
hydrate and fat content of all meals of one partici- 
pant with a relatively low R difference (carb alone 
correlates well with PPGR) and another with a 
relatively high difference (meals with high fat 
content have lower PPGRs). Dot color and size 
correspond to the meal’s PPGR. 

(E) Additional PDPs. 

(F) Microbiome PDPs. The number of participants 
in which the microbiome feature was not detected 
is indicated (left, n.d.). Boxplots (box, IQR; whiskers 
10-90 percentiles) based only on detected values. 

(G) Heatmap of statistically significant correlations 
(Pearson) between microbiome features termed 
beneficial (green) or non-beneficial (red) and 
several risk factors and glucose parameters. 

See also Figure S5. 
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did not add much to the explanatory power of the regressor 
based only on the meal’s carbohydrates content (Figure 4D). 

Interestingly, while dietary fibers in the meal increase the pre- 
dicted PPGR, their long-term effect is beneficial as higher 
amount of fibers consumed in the 24 hr prior to the meal reduces 
the predicted PPGR (Figure 4E). The meal’s sodium content, the 
time that passed since last sleeping, and a person’s cholesterol 
levels or age all exhibit non-beneficial PDPs, while the PDPs of 
the meal’s alcohol and water content display beneficial effects 
(Figures 4E and S5A). As expected, the PDP of HbA1c% shows 
a non-beneficial effect with increased PPGR at higher HbA1c% 
values; intriguingly, higher PPGRs are predicted, on average, for 
individuals with FlbA1c% above ~5.5%, which is very close to 
the prediabetes threshold of 5.7% (Figure S5A). 

The 72 PDPs of the microbiome-based features used in our 
predictor were either beneficial (21 factors), non-beneficial (28), 
or non-decisive (23) in that they mostly decreased, increased, 
or neither, as a function of the microbiome feature. The resulting 
PDPs had several intriguing trends. For example, growth of Eu- 
bacterium rectale was mostly beneficial, as in 430 participants 
with high inferred growth for E. rectale it associates with a lower 
PPGR (Figure 4F). Notably, E. rectale can ferment dietary carbo- 
hydrates and fibers to produce metabolites useful to the host 
(Duncan et al., 2007), and was associated with improved post- 
prandial glycemic and insulinemic responses (Martinez et al., 
2013), as well as negatively associated with TIIDM (Qin et al., 

201 2) . RAs of Parabacteroldes distasonis were found non-bene- 
ficial by our predictor (Figure 4F) and this species was also sug- 
gested to have a positive association with obesity (Ridaura et al., 

2013) . As another example, the KEGG module of cell-division 
transport system (M00256) was non-beneficial, and in the 164 
participants with the highest levels for it, it associates with a 
higher PPGR (Figure 4F). Bacteroides thetalotaomicron was 
non-beneficial (Figure S5B), and it was associated with obesity 
and was suggested to have increased capacity for energy har- 
vest (Turnbaugh et al., 2006). In the case of Alistlpes putredinis 
and the Bacteroidetes phylum, the non-beneficial classification 
that our predictor assigns to both of them is inconsistent with 
previous studies that found them to be negatively associated 
with obesity (Ridaura et al., 2013; Turnbaugh et al., 2006). This 
may reflect limitations of the PDP analysis or result from a 
more complex relationship between these features, obesity, 
and PPGRs. 

To assess the clinical relevance of the microbiome-based 
PDPs, we computed the correlation between several risk factors 
and overall glucose parameters, and the factors with beneficial 
and non-beneficial PDPs across the entire 800-person cohort. 
We found 20 statistically significant correlations (p < 0.05, FDR 
corrected) where microbiome factors termed non-beneficial 
correlated with risk factors, and those termed beneficial ex- 
hibited an anti-correlation (Figure 4G). For example, higher levels 
of the beneficial methionine degradation KEGG module 
(M00035) resulted in lower PPGRs in our algorithm, and across 
the cohort, this module anti-correlates with systolic blood pres- 
sure and with BMI (Figure 4G). Similarly, fluctuations in glucose 
levels across the connection week correlates with nitrate respira- 
tion two-component regulatory system (M00472) and with lacto- 
sylceramide biosynthesis (M00066), which were both termed 



non-beneficial. Glucose fluctuations also anti-correlate with 
levels of the tetrathionate respiration two-component regulatory 
system (M00514) and with RAs of Alistlpes finegoldli, both 
termed beneficial (Figure 4G). In 14 other cases, factors with 
beneficial or non-beneficial PDPs were correlated and anti- 
correlated with risk factors, respectively. 

These results suggest that PPGRs are associated with 
multiple and diverse factors, including factors unrelated to 
meal content. 

Personally Tailored Dietary Interventions Improve 
Postprandial Responses 

Next, we asked whether personally tailored dietary interventions 
based on our algorithm could improve PPGRs. We designed a 
two-arm blinded randomized controlled trial and recruited 26 
new participants. A clinical dietitian met each participant and 
compiled 4-6 distinct isocaloric options for each type of meal 
(breakfast, lunch, dinner, and up to two intermediate meals), ac- 
commodating the participant’s regular diet, eating preferences, 
and dietary constraints. Participants then underwent the same 
1-week profiling of our main 800-person cohort (except that 
they consumed the meals compiled by the dietitian), thus 
providing the inputs (microbiome, blood parameters, CGM, 
etc.) that our algorithm needs for predicting their PPGRs. 

Participants were then blindly assigned to one of two arms 
(Figure 5A). In the first, “prediction arm,” we applied our algo- 
rithm in a leave-one-out scheme to rank every meal of each 
participant in the profiling week (i.e. , the PPGR to each predicted 
meal was hidden from the predictor). We then used these rank- 
ings to design two 1-week diets: (1) a diet composed of the 
meals predicted by the algorithm to have low PPGRs (the 
“good” diet); and (2) a diet composed of the meals with high pre- 
dicted PPGRs (the “bad” diet). Every participant then followed 
each of the two diets for a full week, during which they were con- 
nected to a CGM and a daily stool sample was collected 
(if available). The order of the 2 diet weeks was randomized 
for each participant and the identity of the intervention weeks 
(i.e., whether they are “good” or “bad”) was kept blinded from 
CRAs, dietitians and participants. 

The second, “expert arm,” was used as a gold standard for 
comparison. Participants in this arm underwent the same 
process as the prediction arm except that instead of using our 
predictor for selecting their “good” and “bad” diets a clinical 
dietitian and a researcher experienced in analyzing CGM data 
(collectively termed “expert”) selected them based on their 
measured PPGRs to all meals during the profiling week. Specif- 
ically, meals that according to the expert’s analysis of their CGM 
had low and high PPGRs in the profiling week were selected 
for the “good” and “bad” diets, respectively. Thus, to the 
extent that PPGRs are reproducible within the same person, 
this expert-based arm should result in the largest differences 
between the “good” and “bad” diets because the selection of 
meals in the intervention weeks is based on their CGM data. 

Notably, for 10 of the 12 participants of the predictor-based 
arm, PPGRs in the “bad” diet were significantly higher than in 
the “good” diet (p < 0.05, Figure 5C). Differences between the 
two diets are also evident in fewer glucose spikes and fewer 
fluctuations in the raw week-long CGM data (Figure 5B). The 
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Figure 5. Personally Tailored Dietary Interventions Improve Postprandial Glycemic Responses 

(A) Illustration of the experimental design of our two-arm blinded randomized controlled trial. 

(B) Continuous glucose measurements of one participant from the expert arm (top) and another from the predictor arm (bottom) across their “good” (green) and 
“bad” (red) diet weeks. 

(C) Boxplot of meal PPGRs during the “bad” (red) and “good” (green) diet weeks for participants in both the predictor (left) and expert (right) arms. Statistical 
significance is marked (Mann-Whitney U- test, ***p < 0.001 , **p < 0.01 , *p < 0.05, f p < 0.1 , n.s. not significant). 

(D) As in (C), but for a grouping of all meals of all participants in each study arm (p, Wilcoxon signed-rank test). 

(E) Boxplot of the blood glucose fluctuations (noise) of participants in both the “bad” (red) and “good” (green) diet weeks for both study arms. Blood glucose 
fluctuations per participant are defined as the ratio between the standard deviation and mean of his/her weeklong blood glucose levels (p, Wilcoxon signed- 
rank test). 

(F) As in (E), but for the maximum PPGR of each participant. 

(G) Subset of dominant food components prescribed in the “good” (green) diet of some participants and in the “bad” (red) diet of other participants. See also 
Figure S6 for the full matrix. 

(H) Dot plot between the CGM-measured PPGR of meals during the profiling week (x axis) and the average CGM-measured PPGR of the same meals during the 
dietary intervention weeks (y axis). Meals of all participants in both study arms are shown. 

(I) As in (H), but when PPGRs in the dietary intervention weeks are predicted by our predictor using only the first profiling week data of each participant. 
Boxplots - box, IQR; whiskers 1 .5*IQR. 



success of the predictor was comparable to that of the expert- 
based arm, in which significantly lower PPGRs in the “good” 
versus the “bad” diet were observed for 8 of its 14 participants 
(p < 0.05, 11 of 1 4 participants with p < 0.1 , Figure 5C). 



When combining the data across all participants, the “good” 
diet exhibited significantly lower PPGRs than the “bad” diet 
(p < 0.05, Figure 5D) as well as improvement in other measures 
of blood glucose metabolism in both study arms, specifically, 
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lower fluctuations in glucose levels across the CGM connection 
week (p < 0.05, Figure 5E), and a lower maximal PPGR (p < 0.05, 
Figure 5F) in the “good” diet. 

Both study arms constitute personalized nutritional interven- 
tions and thus demonstrate the efficacy of this approach in 
lowering PPGRs. However, the predictor-based approach has 
broader applicability since it can predict PPGRs to arbitrary un- 
seen meals, whereas the “expert”-based approach will always 
require CGM measurements of the meals it prescribes. 

Post hoc examination of the prescribed diets revealed the 
personalized aspect of the diets in both arms in that multiple 
dominant food components (as in Figure 2F) prescribed in the 
“good” diet of some participants were prescribed in the “bad” 
diet of others (Figures 5G and S6). This occurs when compo- 
nents induced opposite CGM-measured PPGRs across partici- 
pants (expert arm) or were predicted to have opposite PPGRs 
(predictor arm). 

The correlation between the measured PPGR of meals during 
the profiling week and the average CGM-measured PPGR of the 
same meals during the dietary intervention was 0.70 (Figure 5H), 
which is similar to the reproducibility observed for standardized 
meals (R = 0.71-0.77). Thus, as in the case of standardized meals, 
a meal’s PPGR during the profiling week was not identical to its 
PPGR in the dietary intervention week. Notably, using only the first 
profiling week data of each participant, our algorithm predicted 
the average PPGRs of meals in the dietary intervention weeks 
with an even higher correlation (R = 0.80, Figure 51). Since our pre- 
dictor also incorporates context-specific factors (e.g., previous 
meal content, time since sleep), this result also suggests that 
such factors may be important determinants of PPGRs. 

Taken together, these results show the utility of personally 
tailored dietary interventions for improving PPGRs in a short- 
term intervention period, and the ability of our algorithm to devise 
such interventions. 

Alterations in Gut Microbiota Following Personally 
Tailored Dietary Interventions 

Finally, we used the daily microbiome samples collected during 
the intervention weeks to ask whether the interventions induced 
significant changes in the gut microbiota. Previous studies 
showed that even short-term dietary interventions of several 
days may significantly alter the gut microbiota (David et al., 
2014; Korem et al., 2015). 

We detected changes following the dietary interventions that 
were significant relative to a null hypothesis of no change derived 
from the first week, in which there was no intervention, across all 
participants (Figures 6A and 6B). While many of these significant 
changes were person-specific, several taxa changed consis- 
tently in most participants (p < 0.05, FDR corrected, Figure 6C 
and S7). Moreover, in most cases in which the consistently 
changing taxa had reported associations in the literature, the 
direction of change in RA following the “good” diet was in agree- 
ment with reported beneficial associations. For example, Bifido- 
bacterium adolescentis, for which low levels were reported to be 
associated with greater weight loss (Santacruz et al., 2009), 
generally decrease in RA following the “good” diet and increase 
following the “bad” diet (Figure 6C,D). Similarly, TIIDM has been 
associated with low levels of Roseburia inulinivorans (Qin et al., 



2012; Figure 6E), Eubacterium eligens (Karlsson et al., 2013), 

and Bacteroides vulgatus (Ridaura et al., 2013), and all these 
bacteria increase following the “good” diet and decrease 
following the “bad” diet (Figure 6C). The Bacteroidetes phylum, 
for which low levels associate with obesity and high fasting 
glucose (Turnbaugh et al., 2009), increases following the 
“good” diet and decreases following the “bad” diet (Figure 6C). 
Low levels of Anaerostipes associate with improved glucose 
tolerance and reduced plasma triglyceride levels in mice (Ever- 
ard et al., 2011) and indeed these bacteria decrease following 
the “good” diet and increase following the “bad” diet (Figure 6C). 
Finally, low levels of Alistipes putredinis associate with obesity 
(Ridaura et al., 2013) and this bacteria increased following the 
“good” diet (Figure 6C). 

These findings demonstrate that while both baseline micro- 
biota composition and personalized dietary intervention vary be- 
tween individuals, several consistent microbial changes may be 
induced by dietary intervention with a consistent effect on PPGR. 

DISCUSSION 

In this work we measured 46,898 PPGRs to meals in a popula- 
tion-based cohort of 800 participants. We demonstrate that 
PPGRs are highly variable across individuals even when they 
consume the same standardized meals. We further show that 
an algorithm that integrates clinical and microbiome features 
can accurately predict personalized PPGRs to complex, real- 
life meals even in a second independently collected validation 
cohort of 1 00 participants. Finally, personalized dietary interven- 
tions based on this algorithm induced lower PPGRs and were 
accompanied by consistent gut microbiota alterations. 

Our study focused on PPGRs, as they were shown to be 
important in achieving proper glycemic control, and when 
disturbed are considered an independent disease risk factor 
(American Diabetes Association., 2015a; Gallwitz, 2009). PPGRs 
in our study also associated with several risk factors, including 
BMI, HbA1c%, and wakeup glucose. In addition to its centrality 
in glucose homeostasis, PPGRs serves as a convenient and ac- 
curate endpoint, enabling continuous “point-of-care” collection 
of dozens of quantitative measurements per person during a 
relatively short follow up period. Such continuous assessment 
of PPGRs is complementary to other equally important clinical 
parameters such as BMI and HbA1c%, for which changes typi- 
cally occur over longer timescales and are thus difficult to corre- 
late to nutritional responses in real time. 

In line with few small-scale studies that previously examined 
individual PPGRs (Vega-Lopez et al., 2007; Vrolix and Mensink, 
2010), we demonstrate on 800 individuals that the PPGR of 
different people to the same food can greatly vary. The most 
compelling evidence for this observation is the controlled setting 
of standardized meals, provided to all participants in replicates. 
This high interpersonal variability suggests that at least with re- 
gard to PPGRs, approaches that grade dietary ingredients as 
universally “good” or “bad” based on their average PPGR in 
the population may have limited utility for an individual. 

We report several associations between microbiome features 
and variability in PPGRs across people. In some cases, such as 
for Actinobacteria, Proteobacteria, and Enterobacteriaceae, the 
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Figure 6. Dietary Interventions Induce Consistent Alterations to the Gut Microbiota Composition 

(A) Top: Continuous glucose measurements of a participant from the expert arm for both the “bad” diet (left) and “good” diet (right) week. Bottom: Fold change 
between the relative abundance (RA) of taxa in each day of the “bad” (left) or “good” (right) weeks and days 0-3 of the same week. Shown are only taxa that exhibit 
statistically significant changes with respect to a null hypothesis of no change derived from changes in the first profiling week (no intervention) of all participants. 

(B) As in (A) for a participant from the predictor arm. See also Figure S7 for changes in all participants. 

(C) Heatmap of taxa with opposite trends of change in RA between “good” and “bad” intervention weeks that was consistent across participant and statistically 
significant (Mann-Whitney U - test between changes in the “good” and “bad” weeks, p < 0.05, FDR corrected). Left and right column blocks shows bacteria 
increasing and decreasing in their RA following the “good” diet, respectively, and conversely for the “bad” diet. Colored entries represent the (log) fold change 
between the RA of a taxon (x axis) between days 4-7 and 0-3 within each participant (y axis). Asterisks indicate a statistically significant fold change. 

See also Figure S7 for all changes. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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direction of our associations are consistent with previous asso- 
ciations reported between these taxa and higher-level pheno- 
types such as dietary habits, obesity and overall glycemic 
control (Wu et al., 2011; Xiao et al., 2014), raising testable hy- 
potheses about how these taxa may mediate these host meta- 
bolic effects. However, in most other cases we identify yet un- 
known associations with particular biosynthesis pathways or 
transport and secretion systems, which may be contributed by 
different taxa in different individuals. These correlations thus pro- 
vide concrete new pointers for further mechanistic research, 
aimed at establishing causal roles for these bacterial taxa and 
functional pathways in determining PPGRs. 

Our study further attempts to analyze real-life meals that are 
consumed in complex food combinations, at different times of 
the day, and in varying proximity to previous meals, physical ac- 
tivity, and sleep. While clearly of higher translational relevance, 
the use of “real-life” nutritional input also introduces noise into 
the meal composition data. Despite that, our results show that 
predictions for such meals can be made informative by inte- 
grating data from a large cohort into a carefully structured pre- 
dictor. Even better predictions can likely be achieved with further 
research. 

Our algorithm takes as input a comprehensive clinical and mi- 
crobiome profile and employs a data-driven unbiased approach 
to infer the major factors that are predictive of PPGRs. Intro- 
specting the resulting algorithm shows that its predictions inte- 
grate multiple diverse features that are unrelated to the content 
of the meal itself. These include contents of previous meals, 
time since sleep, proximity to exercise, and several micro- 
biome-based factors. With respect to microbiome factors, our 
algorithm identifies multiple functional pathways and bacterial 
taxa as either beneficial or non-beneficial, such that in partici- 
pants with increasing levels for these factors the algorithm pre- 
dicts a lower or higher PPGR, respectively. In many such cases, 
microbiome factors found to be beneficial with respect to PPGRs 
are also negatively associated with risk factors such as HbAI c% 
and cholesterol levels. 

Dietary interventions based on our predictor showed signifi- 
cant improvements in multiple aspects of glucose metabolism, 
including lower PPGRs and lower fluctuations in blood glucose 
levels within a short 1-week intervention period. It will be inter- 
esting to evaluate the utility of such personalized intervention 
over prolonged periods of several months and even years. If suc- 
cessful, prolonged individualized dietary control of the PPGR 
may be useful in controlling, ameliorating, or preventing a set 
of disorders associated with chronically impaired glucose con- 
trol, including obesity, prediabetes, TIIDM, and non-alcoholic 
fatty liver disease (Grundy, 2012). These intriguing possibilities, 
and the microbiome changes that accompany them, merit 
further studies. Of equal interest and importance, our individual- 
ized nutritional study protocols may be applicable to address 
other clinically relevant issues involving nutritional modifications, 



such as TIIDM and TIDM patient-specific determination of medi- 
cation (e.g., insulin and oral hypoglycemics) dosing and timing. 

Employing similar individualized prediction of nutritional ef- 
fects on disease development and progression may also be 
valuable in rationally designing nutritional interventions in a vari- 
ety of inflammatory, metabolic, and neoplastic multi-factorial 
disorders. More broadly, accurate personalized predictions of 
nutritional effects in these scenarios may be of great practical 
value, as they will integrate nutritional modifications more exten- 
sively into the clinical decision-making scheme. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Human Cohorts 

Approved by Tel Aviv Sourasky Medical Center Institutional Review Board 
(IRB), approval numbers TLV-0658-12, TLV-0050-13 and TLV-0522-10; Kfar 
Shaul Hospital IRB, approval number 0-73; and Weizmann Institute of Science 
Bioethics and Embryonic Stem Cell Research oversight committee. Reported 

to http://clinicaltrials.gov/, NCT: NCT01 892956. 

Study Design 

Study participants were healthy individuals aged 18-70 able to provide 
informed consent and operate a glucometer. Prior to the study, participants 
filled medical, lifestyle, and nutritional questionnaires. At connection week 
start, anthropometric, blood pressure and heart-rate measurements were 
taken by a CRA or a certified nurse, as well as a blood test. Glucose was 
measured for 7 days using the iPro2 CGM with Enlite sensors (Medtronic, 
MN, USA), independently calibrated with the Contour BGM (Bayer AG, Lever- 
kusen, Germany) as required. During that week participants were instructed to 
record all daily activities, including standardized and real-life meals, in real- 
time using their smartphones; meals were recorded with exact components 
and weights. Full inclusion and exclusion criteria are detailed in Supplemental 
Experimental Procedures. Questionnaires used can be found in Data SI. 

Standardized Meals 

Participants were given standardized meals (glucose, bread, bread and butter, 
bread and chocolate, and fructose), calculated to have 50 g of available carbo- 
hydrates. Participants were instructed to consume these meals immediately 
after their night fast, not to modify the meal, and to refrain from eating or per- 
forming strenuous physical activity before, and for 2 hr following consumption. 

Stool Sample Collection 

Participants sampled their stool following detailed printed instructions. Sam- 
pling was done using a swab (n = 776) or both a swab and an OMNIgene- 
GUT (OMR-200; DNA Genotek) stool collection kit (n = 413, relative abun- 
dances (RA) for the same person are highly correlated (R = 0.99 p < 1 0 10 ) be- 
tween swabs and OMNIIgene-GUT collection methods). Collected samples 
were immediately stored in a home freezer (-20°C), and transferred in a pro- 
vided cooler to our facilities where it was stored at 80 C (-20°C for OMNII- 
gene-GUT kits) until DNA extraction. All samples were taken within 3 days of 
connection week start. 

Genomic DNA Extraction and Filtering 

Genomic DNA was purified using PowerMag Soil DNA isolation kit (MoBio) 
optimized for Tecan automated platform. For shotgun sequencing, 100 ng of 
purified DNA was sheared with a Covaris E220X sonicator. Illumina compatible 
libraries were prepared as described (Suez et al., 2014). For 16S rRNA 
sequencing, PCR amplification of the V3/4 region using the 515F/806R 16S 



(D) For Bifidobacterium adolescentis, which decreased significantly following the “good” diet interventions (see panel C), shown is the average and standard 
deviation of the (log) fold change of all participants in each day of the “good” (top) diet week relative to days 0-3 of the “good” week. Same for the “bad” diet week 
(bottom) in which B. adolescentis increases significantly (see panel C). Grey lines show fold changes (log) in individual participants. 

(E) As in (D), for Roseburia inulinivorans. 
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rRNA gene primers was performed followed by 500 bp paired-end sequencing 
(lllumina MiSeq). 

Microbial Analysis 

We used USearch8.0 (Edgar, 2013) to obtain RA from 16S rRNA reads. We 
filtered metagenomic reads containing lllumina adapters, filtered low quality 
reads and trimmed low quality read edges. We detected host DNA by mapping 
with GEM (Marco-Sola et al., 2012) to the Human genome with inclusive pa- 
rameters, and removed those reads. We obtained RA from metagenomic 
sequencing via MetaPhlAn2 (Truong et al., 2015) with default parameters. 
We assigned length-normalized RA of genes, obtained by similar mapping 
with GEM to the reference catalog of (Li et al., 2014), to KEGG Orthology 
(KO) entries (Kanehisa and Goto, 2000), and these were then normalized to a 
sum of 1. We calculated RA of KEGG modules and pathways by summation. 
We considered only samples with >10K reads of 16S rRNA, and >10 M meta- 
genomic reads (>1.5 M for daily samples in diet intervention cohort). 

Associating PPGRs with Risk Factors and Microbiome Profile 

We calculated the median PPGR to standardized meals for each participant 
who consumed at least four of the standardized meals and correlated it with 
clinical parameters (Pearson). We also calculated the mean PPGR of replicates 
of each standardized meal (if performed) and correlated (Pearson) these values 
with (a) blood tests; (b) anthropometric measurements; (c) 16S rRNA RA at the 
species to phylum levels; (d) MetaPhlAn tag-level RA; and (e) RA of KEGG 
genes. We capped RA at a minimum of 1e-4 (16S rRNA), 1e-5 (MetaPhlAn) 
and 2e-7 (KEGG gene). For 16S rRNA analysis we removed taxa present in 
less than 20% of participants. Correlations on RAs were performed in logspace. 

Enrichment analysis of higher phylogenetic levels (d) and KEGG pathways 
and modules (e) was performed by Mann-Whitney U- test between -log(p val- 
ue)*sign(R) of above correlations (d, e) of tags or genes contained in the higher 
order groups and -log(p value)*sign(R) of the correlations of the rest of the tags 
or genes. 

FDR Correction 

FDR was employed at the rate of 0.15, per tested variable (e.g., glucose stan- 
dardized PPGR) per association test (e.g., with blood tests) for analyses in Fig- 
ure 2G and Figure S4; per phylogenetic level in Figure 6 and Figure S7; and on 
the entire association matrix in Figure 4G. 

Meal Preprocessing 

We merged meals logged less than 30 min apart and removed meals logged 
within 90 min of other meals. We also removed very small (<15 g and <70 Cal- 
ories) meals and meals with very large (>1 kg) components, meals with incom- 
plete logging and meals consumed at the first and last 1 2 hr of the connection 
week. 

PPGR Predictor 

Microbiome derived features were selected according to number of estimators 
using them in an additional predictor run on training data. For detailed feature 
list see Supplemental Experimental Procedures. We predicted PPGRs using 
stochastic gradient boosting regression, such that 80% of the samples and 
40% of the features were randomly sampled for each estimator. The depth 
of the tree at each estimator was not limited, but leaves were restricted to 
have at least 60 instances (meals). We used 4000 estimators with a learning 
rate of 0.002. 

Microbiome Changes during Dietary Intervention 

We determined the significantly changing taxa of each participant by aZtest of 
fold-change in RA between the beginning and end of each intervention week 
against a null hypothesis of no change and standard deviation calculated 
from at least 25-fold changes across the first profiling week (no intervention) 
of corresponding taxa from all participants with similar initial RA. We checked 
whether a change was consistent across the cohort for each taxa by perform- 
ing Mann-Whitney L/-test between the Z statistics of the “good” intervention 
weeks and those of the “bad” intervention weeks across all participants. 

A detailed description of methods used in this paper can be found in the 
Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 
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In Brief 

A class of broadly neutralizing 
monoclonal antibodies identified here 
protects against infection and disease 
in vivo against multiple alphaviruses, 
including chikungunya. These antibodies 
bind a discrete epitope on the alphavirus 
E2 glycoprotein, block viral entry and 
egress, and allow cross-linking of 
adjacent E2 protein spikes, suggesting 
avenues for possible vaccine- or 
antibody-based therapeutic 
development against multiple 
alphaviruses. 
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• Broadly neutralizing MAbs protect in vivo against infection 
by multiple alphaviruses 

• B domain MAb binding re-positions the A domain and cross- 
links adjacent E2 spikes 

• MAbs that cross-neutralize alphavirus infection block viral 
entry and egress steps 
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SUMMARY 

We screened a panel of mouse and human mono- 
clonal antibodies (MAbs) against chikungunya virus 
and identified several with inhibitory activity against 
multiple alphaviruses. Passive transfer of broadly 
neutralizing MAbs protected mice against infection 
by chikungunya, Mayaro, and O’nyong’nyong alpha- 
viruses. Using alanine-scanning mutagenesis, loss- 
of-function recombinant proteins and viruses, and 
multiple functional assays, we determined that 
broadly neutralizing MAbs block multiple steps in 
the viral lifecycle, including entry and egress, and 
bind to a conserved epitope on the B domain of the 
E2 glycoprotein. A 16 A resolution cryo-electron mi- 
croscopy structure of a Fab fragment bound to 
CHIKV E2 B domain provided an explanation for its 
neutralizing activity. Binding to the B domain was 
associated with repositioning of the A domain of E2 
that enabled cross-linking of neighboring spikes. 
Our results suggest that B domain antigenic determi- 
nants could be targeted for vaccine or antibody ther- 
apeutic development against multiple alphaviruses 
of global concern. 

INTRODUCTION 

Alphaviruses are arthropod-transmitted single-stranded posi- 
tive-sense-enveloped viruses of the Togaviridae family and 
cause disease worldwide. The two surface glycoproteins on 
the mature virion, E2 and El , facilitate binding and entry through 
receptor-mediated endocytosis and low-phl-mediated fusion 
within endosomes (Lescar et al., 2001; Smith et al., 1995). Alpha- 
virus virions have T = 4 quasi-icosahedral symmetry, with 240 



copies of the E2-E1 heterodimer assembling into 80 trimeric 
spikes on the viral surface (Cheng et al., 1995). Twenty of these 
spikes (“i3”) are coincident with the icosahedral 3-fold axes, and 
60 are in general positions at quasi 3-fold axes (“q3”). X-ray crys- 
tallographic structures have been determined of the El glyco- 
protein, the p62-E1 precursor, the E2-E1 heterodimer, and the 
(E1-E2) 3 trimer (Lescar et al., 2001; Li et al., 2010; Roussel 
et al., 2006; Voss et al., 2010). The mature E2 protein contains 
three domains: an A domain, which is located centrally on the 
surface of the spike and possesses the putative receptor binding 
site; the B domain, located on the distal end of the spike, 
covering the fusion loop on El ; and the C domain, at the proximal 
end of the spike. The El protein is a type II membrane fusion pro- 
tein containing three p-barrel domains. Domain I is located 
spatially between domains II and III, with the fusion peptide lying 
at the distal end of domain II (Lescar et al., 2001; Voss et al., 
2010). The El protein lies at the base of the trimeric spike with 
E2 positioned on top of it. 

Chikungunya virus (CHIKV) is transmitted to humans by Aedes 
species of mosquitoes and causes a debilitating infection char- 
acterized by fever, rash, myositis, and arthritis, with joint disease 
lasting in some individuals for several years (Schilte et al., 2013). 
CFIIKV historically caused outbreaks in Africa and Asia. In 2013, 
transmission of CFIIKV occurred in the Western Flemisphere, and 
in just 18 months, CFIIKV has caused more than 1 .4 million cases 
in the Americas in more than 40 countries, including locally ac- 
quired infections in Florida (Kendrick et al., 201 4). In comparison, 
other arthritogenic alphaviruses (e.g., Ross River [RRV], Semliki 
Forest [SFV], Mayaro [MAYV], and Sindbis [SINV] viruses) circu- 
late with more limited global distribution, with outbreaks in Oce- 
ania, Africa, and South America. 

Although currently there are no available licensed vaccines 
or therapies for CFIIKV or any other alphavirus, studies have 
demonstrated the importance of antibody-mediated protection 
(Kam et al., 2012; Lum et al., 2013). Passive transfer of y-globulin 
purified from the plasma of CFIIKV-immune patients to mice 
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Table 1. Cross-Reactivity of Mouse and Human MAbs against Different Alphaviruses 3 
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prevented mortality following a lethal CFIIKV infection (Couderc 
et al., 2009). Analogously, monoclonal antibodies (MAbs) 
neutralize CHIKV infection in vitro and protect against disease 
in mice and non-human primates (Fong et al., 2014; Fric 
et al., 2013; Goh et al., 2013; Pal et al., 2013, 2014; Smith 
et al., 2015). 

One goal of vaccine and therapeutic efforts against viruses is 
the development of broadly neutralizing antibodies that inhibit 
most strains within a genetically diverse virus family. Broadly 
neutralizing MAbs have been described for human immunodefi- 
ciency (HIV), influenza A (IAV), dengue (DENV), and hepatitis C 
(HCV) viruses (reviewed in Corti and Lanzavecchia, 2013). 
Although broadly neutralizing MAbs against alphaviruses have 
not been described, polyclonal antibodies (induced by a CHIKV 
vaccine candidate) protected against O’nyong’nyong virus 
(ONNV) infection (Partidos et al., 2012) and convalescent serum 
from RRV-infected mice protected against CHIKV pathogenesis 
(Gardner et al., 2010). Earlier reports described cross-protection 
between different alphaviruses using hyperimmune serum (Wust 
et al., 1987). These studies suggest that conserved epitopes 
exist across different alphaviruses that are recognized by pro- 
tective antibodies. 

We screened a panel of murine and human MAbs against 
CHIKV (Pal et al., 2013; Smith et al., 2015) for neutralization of 
different alphaviruses. We identified ten MAbs that neutralized 
at least two different alphaviruses and showed that these 
MAbs blocked multiple steps in the viral lifecycle, including entry 
and egress. Two broadly neutralizing MAbs, CHK-187 and CHK- 
265, protected in vivo against CHIKV, ONNV, and MAYV. Ge- 



netic analyses established that broadly neutralizing anti-alphavi- 
rus MAbs recognized an epitope centered on the B domain of 
the E2 protein. Cryo-electron microscopic studies showed 
that binding of CHK-265 to the B domain on CHIKV was associ- 
ated with repositioning of the A domain away from its native 
position in the E2-E1 heterodimer, which facilitated interaction 
with an edge of the A domain and cross-linking of adjacent E2 
protein spikes. Overall, these studies describe a class of broadly 
neutralizing antibodies with protective activity that inhibit entry 
and egress of distantly related viruses within the alphavirus 
genus. 

RESULTS 

Anti-CHIKV MAbs Cross-Neutralize Related 
Arthritogenic Alphaviruses 

Previously, we identified a panel of neutralizing mouse and hu- 
man MAbs that inhibited infection of multiple CHIKV strains 
(Pal et al., 2013; Smith et al., 2015). As a first step toward evalu- 
ating whether MAbs against CHIKV had inhibitory activity against 
distinct alphaviruses with envelope protein amino acid identities 
ranging from 42.2% to 86.3% (Figure SI), we assessed immuno- 
reactivity by flow cytometry (Figure S2). From the panel of 60 
neutralizing anti-CHIKV MAbs, ten mouse MAbs and eight 
human MAbs bound to three or more different viruses (Table 1). 
However, these cross-reactive MAbs did not bind to cells in- 
fected with Venezuelan equine encephalitis virus (data not 
shown), which is more divergent (45.3% amino acid identity 
with CHIKV). 
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Figure 1. Murine and Human Anti-CHIKV MAbs Neutralize Infection of MAYV, RRV, ONNV, and SFV 

(A-G) MAbs were incubated with 1 0 2 FFU of (A, F, G) CHIKV, (B, F, G) Mayaro, (C, F, G) Ross River, (D) O’nyong’nyong, or (E, F, G) Semliki Forest viruses for 1 hr at 
37°C followed by addition of MAb-virus mixture to Vera cells for 18 hr. Virally infected foci were stained and counted. Wells containing MAb were compared to 
wells containing no MAb to determine the relative infection. DENV1-E98 was included as an isotype control MAb. 

(H). EC 50 values were determined by non-linear regression and are shown as ng/ml (95% Cl). Each graph represents the mean and standard deviation (SD) from at 
least two independent experiments. 

See also Figure SI. 



We evaluated the neutralization potential of the cross-reactive 
MAbs against alphaviruses that are closely (ONNV) or distantly 
(MAYV, RRV, and SFV) related to CFIIKV. As anticipated, each 
of the MAbs neutralized CHIKV infection efficiently (Figures 1A 
and 1H), as reported previously (Pal et al., 2013; Smith et al., 
2015). Of the ten cross-reactive mouse MAbs tested, eight 
neutralized MAYV, seven neutralized SFV, six neutralized 
ONNV, and three neutralized RRV (Figures 1 B-1 E and 1 H). Unex- 
pectedly, cross-neutralization of MAYV was greater than ONNV 
even though the latter virus is more closely related to CHIKV (Fig- 
ure SI). Three MAbs (CHK-48, CHK-187, and CHK-265) neutral- 
ized all alphaviruses tested, with CHK-187 and CHK-265 
showing the greatest potency (Figure 1 H). Of the eight cross- 



reactive human MAbs tested, only two (2H1 and 814) cross- 
neutralized MAYV, RRV, and/or SFV (Figure IF and 1G). The 
sequences of human MAb 814 antibody variable genes were con- 
ventional; it used the most commonly expressed V H gene (V H 3- 
23), had a high level of identity with germline sequences (99% 
[278 of 282 nucleotides] with V H 3-23*04 and 90% [45 of 50 nu- 
cleotides] with JH5*02), and had an HCDR3 length of 18. 

Broadly Neutralizing MAbs Protect In Vivo against 
Multiple Alphaviruses 

We assessed the efficacy of CHK-187 and CHK-265 in vivo 
against CHIKV using an arthritis model in wild-type (WT) mice 
(Morrison et al., 2011). A single 100 pg dose of CHK-187, 
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CHK-265, or an isotype control MAb was administered 1 day 
prior to infection with 10 3 FFU of CFIIKV in the footpad. Treat- 
ment with CFIK-187 or CFIK-265 reduced ankle joint swelling 
to nearly baseline at 3 days after infection when compared to 
the isotype control MAb (Figure 2A). CFIK-187 diminished the 
CFIIKV burden in the ipsilateral ankle and prevented virus 
dissemination, whereas CFIK-265 reduced spread to the contra- 
lateral ankle joint (Figure 2B). 

Since the greatest cross-neutralization by CFIK-265 or CHK- 
187 was against MAYV, we assessed the protective efficacy of 
these two MAbs in vivo against MAYV infection. To do this, we 
developed a new arthritis model of MAYV in WT mice. After inoc- 
ulation with 10 3 FFU of MAYV, mice developed joint swelling, 
similar to that observed after CFIIKV infection. Using this model, 
100 pig of CFIK-265, CFIK-187, or an isotype control MAb was 
administered 1 day prior to infection, and ankle size was 
measured. Additionally, serum, spleen, quadriceps muscle, 
and ankles were collected on day 3 after infection. Treatment 
with CFIK-265 or CFIK-187 reduced joint swelling compared to 
isotype control MAb-treated animals (Figure 2C). The reduced 
disease correlated with decreased viral burden, as CFIK-187 
diminished viral load in the spleen, muscle, and contralateral 
ankle (Figure 2D). Remarkably, CFIK-265 completely protected 
against MAYV infection, with no detectable virus at the site of 
inoculation or in any other tissue analyzed. 

As an additional test, we evaluated the efficacy of CFIK-265 
and CFiK-187 against ONNV infection. Since ONNV does not 
replicate extensively in WT mice (Seymour et al., 2013), we 
developed an arthritis model in lfnar'~ immunodeficient mice. 
After infection with ONNV, lfnar'~ mice developed ankle 
swelling and hind limb weakness, with variable rates of recovery. 
All mice receiving the isotype control MAb developed joint 
swelling and limb weakness. In contrast, mice receiving CFIK- 
187 or CFIK-265 showed minimal clinical disease (Figure 2E), 
reduced joint swelling from day 5 through day 14 after infection 
(Figure 2F), and greater weight gain (Figure 2G). To confirm 
that reduced disease was linked to decreased ONNV infection, 
we measured viral burden in the spleen, quadriceps muscles, 
and ankles 5 days after infection. CFIK-187 reduced ONNV 
infection in the ipsilateral foot as well as at distant sites 
compared to isotype control MAb-treated animals (Figure 2FH). 
CFIK-265 limited ONNV spread to the contralateral joint and 
muscle. Thus, at least two broadly neutralizing MAbs can protect 
against infection and disease caused by multiple arthritogenic 
alphaviruses. 

Cross-Protective MAbs Map to the B Domain of the E2 
Glycoprotein 

The binding sites of broadly neutralizing mouse and human 
MAbs were mapped by alanine-scanning mutagenesis and 
mammalian cell display (Davidson and Doranz, 2014) of the E2, 
6K, and El proteins (Figure S3). All cross-neutralizing MAbs 
bound primarily to sites within the B domain of the E2 protein 
(Figures 3A and 3B). Eight amino acids (Q184, SI 85, 1190, 
VI 97, Y199, G209, L210, 1217) emerged as critical for binding 
(Figure 3A and 3B). These residues are highly conserved across 
CFIIKV E2 proteins, as determined by alignment of 415 genome 
sequences (http://www.viprbrc.org) (Figure 3C). Variation was 



detected only at amino acid position 210 on E2, with leucine in 
386 of 415 sequences, glutamine in 28 of 415 sequences, and 
threonine ini of 41 5 sequences. Alignment of other arthritogenic 
alphaviruses with CFIIKV showed that 1190, Y199, G209, and 
1217 are conserved, whereas Q184, SI 85, VI 97, and L210 are 
divergent, particularly in RRV (Figure 3A). 

To corroborate the alanine-scanning mapping results, we 
introduced amino acid substitutions into CFIIKV E2 ectodomain 
and generated recombinant proteins in £. coli (Pal et al., 2013) 
for binding studies (Figures 4A-4J). Amino acids in CFIIKV E2 B 
domain were changed to the corresponding amino acids in 
RRV (Q184T, S185A, V192A, N193G) to previously defined 
escape mutations (G209E, L210P, K215E, K233E) against other 
neutralizing mouse MAbs or to residues (R68A and D250A) in the 
E2 A domain that showed loss of binding to other human MAbs 
(Pal et al., 2013; Smith et al., 2015). Binding of CFIK-84, which 
maps to the A domain (data not shown), was not altered by 
any of the mutations, suggesting that the recombinant proteins 
folded correctly (Figure 4D). The majority of the E2 protein resi- 
dues identified by alanine-scanning mutagenesis as part of the 
epitope (Figure 3A) were confirmed, and additional substitutions 
(e.g., 0184T, G209E, and L210P) that disrupted binding were de- 
tected. Binding of all cross-neutralizing MAbs tested was 
affected to varying levels by mutations at Q184, G209, and 
L210 (Figures 4A-4J). Mutation at SI 85 also was associated 
with loss of binding of several broadly neutralizing MAbs (Figures 
4B, 4C, 4E, 4G, and 4H). These residues all are located within or 
immediately adjacent to the cryo-EM-determined footprint of 
CFIK-265 (see structural analysis in Figure 5D) and thus comprise 
an epitope for broadly neutralizing MAbs. 

When CHK-48, CHK-65, CHK-77, CHK-88, CHK-124, CHK- 
265, and 814 were tested for inhibition of RRV infection, they 
were poorly (CHK-65, CHK-77, CHK-88, and CHK-124), weakly 
(CHK-48 and 814), or only moderately (CHK-265) neutralizing 
(Figures 1C and 1H). To explore whether virus-specific amino 
acid differences in the epitope explained the reduced neutraliza- 
tion of RRV, we changed two residues in the E2 protein of the 
RRV cDNA clone to the corresponding CHIKV residues (184 
[T->G] and 185 [A-»S]). The introduction of the two CHIKV 
amino acids into RRV resulted in improved binding and neutral- 
ization of RRV by CHK-48, CHK-65, CHK-77, CHK-88, CHK-1 24, 
CHK-1 87, and CHK-265 (Figures S4 and 4K-40). Engineering of 
two other CHIKV residues into RRV (1 92 [A— >V] and 1 93 [G -> N]) 
also improved binding (Figure S4) and neutralization (Figure 4R) 
of MAb CHK-98, which mapped to residues 189, 191, 192, and 
193 in the B domain (Figure 3A). 

Binding of B Domain MAbs Is Coincident with Structural 
Rearrangement of CHIKV E2 

We determined the structure of CHIKV virions in complex with 
Fab fragments of CHK-265 by cryo-electron microscopy (cryo- 
EM) at ~16 A resolution (Figure 5A). Three Fab molecules were 
bound to each of the q3 and i3 trimeric spikes within the 60 
icosahedral asymmetric units. Unexpectedly, the virus density 
remaining after subtraction of the fitted CHK-265 Fab density 
could not be interpreted by fitting of the crystal structure of the 
E1-E2 heterodimer (Voss et al., 2010) (Figures S5A and S5B). 
Visual inspection suggested that the A and B domains in the 
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Figure 2. CHK-187 or CHK-265 Protect against Alphavirus Disease and Dissemination In Vivo 

(A-D) Four-week-old WT mice were pretreated with 100 pg of CHK-187, CHK-265, or WNV E60 (isotype control) MAb 1 day prior to inoculation with 10 3 FFU of 
(A, B) CHIKV or (C, D) MAYV in the footpad. (A and C) Footpad swelling (width x height) in the ipsilateral and/or contralateral joint was measured prior to and 
3 days following inoculation (n = 10 to 12). (B and D) Viral load was determined in indicated tissues 3 days following inoculation (n = 6-7). 

(E-H) Six- to seven-week-old lfnar~'~ mice were administered MAbs as described above 1 day prior to inoculation with 10 FFU of ONNV in the footpad. (E) Mice 
(n = 8) were monitored for 18 days, and disease was scored as described in the Supplemental Experimental Procedures section. (F) Footpad swelling in the 
ipsilateral foot was followed during the course of infection (n = 8). (G) Weight was monitored each day and normalized to starting weight (n = 8). (H) The indicated 
tissues were collected 5 days after infection, and viral load was determined (n = 6). 

For clinical measurements (panels A, C, F, and G), the mean and SD are shown, with the dashed line indicating the baseline prior to infection. For (A) and (C), 
statistical significance was determined by a one-way ANOVA with a Bonferroni post hoc test. For (F) and (G), statistical significance was determined by a two-way 
ANOVA with a Bonferroni post hoc test adjusting for repeated measures. For viral titers (B, D, and H), the median value is shown with the limit of sensitivity of the 
assay displayed as a dashed line. Statistical significance was determined by a Kruskal-Wallis with a Dunn’s post hoc test. Each graph represents data obtained 
from at least two independent experiments (*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 , ****p < 0.0001). 
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Figure 3. Broadly Neutralizing MAbs Map to Domain B of the E2 Protein 

(A) CHIKV, ONNV, SFV, MAYV, and RRV were aligned using MegaAlign (DNA Star) with strain names following the virus. The B domain of CHIKV is highlighted in 
yellow. Residues mapped by alanine-scanning mutagenesis (see Figure S3) are in solid colored circles (mouse MAbs) or triangles (human MAbs). Additional 
residues identified as critical for MAb binding to the recombinant CHIKV E2 protein (Figure 4) are shown as an “X” in the MAb color. 

(B) Mapped residues are shown as spheres on the CHIKV p62-E1 structure using PyMOL (PDB 3N42). Residues identified for a single MAb are indicated with 
a colored sphere corresponding to the MAb color in (A). Residues important for binding of multiple MAbs are colored in increasing shades of gray (light gray, 
2-3 MAbs; medium gray, 4 MAbs; dark gray, 5 MAbs; and black, 7-8 MAbs). Residues identified for > 4 MAbs are indicated on the E2 structure by an arrow. El is 
shown in yellow and E3 in tan. E2-A is in cyan, E2-B in dark green, and E2-C in purple. 

(C) Blow-up of E2 B domain with key residues (>3 MAbs with loss of binding) shown as sticks using Pymol (PDB: 3N42). The percent variation of amino acids in 
CHIKV strains is indicated to the right of the residue and was determined by aligning 415 different CHIKV E2 protein sequences. 

See also Figure S3. 



heterodimer had undergone substantial conformational change. 
To define this change, the A and B domains were removed from 
the crystal structure before fitting the remainder of the modified 
El -E2 dimer, and then the A and B domains were fitted manually 
into the density using EMfit to maximize the average densities for 
each domain (Rossmann et al., 2001) (Table S3). This process 
showed that the position and orientation of the B domain had 
moved further over the fusion loop in domain II of El protein. In 
addition, the A domain had undergone a large repositioning (a 
translation of 21 A and rotation of 71°) around the domain II of 
El (Figures 5B and S5C-S5E and Movies SI and S2). In this 



new position, CHK-265 Fab binds the B domain on one spike 
and contacts the A domain on a neighboring spike, effectively 
cross-linking the spikes on the virion surface (Figure 5C and 
Movie S3); each q3 spike is linked to two neighboring q3 spikes 
and one i3 spike, and each i3 spike is linked to three neighboring 
q3 spikes. The C termini of the constant domains of Fab mole- 
cules that are bound to neighboring spikes make contacts with 
each other across quasi 2-fold axes in a manner consistent 
with the T4 quasi symmetry surface lattice. This result suggests 
that the intact CFIK-265 IgG might be able to bind and cross-link 
many of the spikes together. The interface between CFIK-265 
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and the virus consists of 1 9 residues in the B domain and 4 in the 
A domain (Figure 5D and Table S4). The cryo-EM-determined 
footprint of CFIK-265 on the B domain (amino acids 180-220) 
is consistent with the identified loss- or gain-of-binding residues 
(e.g., Q184, SI 85, VI 92, N193, G209, and L210) from the muta- 
genesis-based strategies described above. 

Broadly Neutralizing MAbs Inhibit Both Viral Entry and 
Egress 

We evaluated the mechanism of inhibition for two broadly 
neutralizing MAbs, CFIK-187 and CFIK-265. Inhibition of viral 
attachment was assessed by pre-incubating CFIK-187, CFIK- 
265, or an isotype control MAb with CFIIKV and then adding 
the mixture to cells at 4°C. CFIK-187 and CFIK-265 did not block 
viral attachment any more strongly than did the isotype control 
MAb (Figure 6A). Entry blockade was tested by pre-incubating 
CFIIKV with CFIK-187, CFIK-265, or with the isotype control 
MAb and then allowing it to bind to cells at 37°C. One hour later, 
unbound virus and MAb were removed by extensive washing, 
and infectivity was assessed 18 hr later. Exposing CFIIKV to 
CFIK-187 and CFIK-265 only at the time of entry resulted in 
neutralization that was comparable to when MAbs were main- 
tained throughout infection, suggesting that entry blockade is a 
dominant mode of inhibition (Figure 6B). To determine whether 
MAb valency affected entry blockade, studies were repeated 
with Fab fragments. The Fab fragments were somewhat less 
potent (5- to 10-fold) than their IgG counterparts (Figure 6B). 
Saturating amounts of either CFIK-187 or CFIK-265 Fab frag- 
ments could not inhibit infection completely and resulted in a 
substantial neutralization-resistant fraction. This result suggests 
that, while monovalent binding of B domain MAbs can inhibit the 
entry step of infection, bivalent binding is required for complete 
neutralization. 

Since CFIK-187 and CFIK-265 blocked at a post-attachment 
entry step, we tested whether they inhibited fusogenic activity 
using a liposomal fusion assay (Smitetal., 1999). Pyrene-labeled 
CFIIKV was incubated with MAbs and mixed with liposomes, and 
a low-pFI (5.1) buffer was added to trigger fusion. In contrast to 
results with potently neutralizing type-specific MAbs that bind 
preferentially to the A domain and completely block fusion (Pal 
et al., 2013), the cross-neutralizing B domain MAbs showed var- 
iable inhibition: fusion was blocked weakly (~20%) by CFIK-1 87, 
moderately (~60%) by CFIK-265, and more strongly (~80%) by 
CFIK-88, although none inhibited completely (Figure 6C). 

We next evaluated whether B domain MAbs also could block 
viral egress, presumably by inhibiting assembly or budding from 
the plasma membrane. Cells were inoculated with CFIIKV and 
then washed extensively to remove free virus. Subsequently, 
CFIK-187, CFIK-265, or isotype control MAb was added, and 
viral RNA was analyzed from supernatants harvested at 1 or 
6 hr; 6 hr corresponds to the initial round of virion secretion. Addi- 
tion of CFIK-1 87 or CFIK-265 reduced the amount of CHIKV RNA 
in the supernatant compared to cells treated with the isotype 
control MAb (Figure 6D). Fab fragments of CFIK-187 or CFIK- 
265 were less potent than intact IgG, suggesting that cross-link- 
ing of E2 proteins on the cell or virion surface might contribute to 
blockade of egress (Figure 6E). To confirm these results, we 
transfected CFIIKV RNA directly into cells, then added CFIK- 



187, CFIK-265, or isotype control MAb, and monitored accumu- 
lation of RNase-A-resistant encapsidated CFIIKV RNA in the 
cells and supernatant. CFIK-187 and CFIK-265 had equivalent 
levels of intracellular viral RNA but had reduced accumulation 
of viral RNA in the supernatant compared to the isotype control 
MAb at 24 hr (Figure 6F). Finally, we determined the relative 
contribution of entry and egress blockade to cross-neutralization 
of MAYV. CFIK-187 or CFIK-265 inhibited MAYV infection at the 
entry (Figure 6G) and egress (Figure 6FH) steps, although the ef- 
fects on egress were less than that observed with CFIIKV. Taken 
together, these results indicate that, while broadly neutralizing 
MAbs can inhibit multiple steps (including fusion and egress) 
in the alphavirus lifecycle, they preferentially cross-neutralize 
infection by blocking entry at a post-attachment pre-fusion step. 

DISCUSSION 

This study describes a panel of broadly neutralizing MAbs 
against multiple and distantly related arthritogenic alphaviruses. 
We identified ten mouse and human cross-neutralizing MAbs 
and showed that two of these MAbs protected in vivo against 
infection with homologous and heterologous alphaviruses. A 
conserved epitope in the B domain of the E2 protein contributed 
to the recognition of these broadly neutralizing MAbs. Structural 
analysis of CFIIKV complexed with CFIK-265 showed a large 
conformational change in the A domain of E2. Mechanistically, 
the B domain MAbs blocked CFIIKV infection at both viral entry 
and egress steps, although the cross-neutralizing activity was 
due primarily to inhibition of entry. Collectively, these results 
describe a class of broadly neutralizing MAbs with substantive 
inhibitory activity against different members of the alphavirus 
genus. 

We detected a larger number of broadly neutralizing mouse 
compared to human MAbs. While this could reflect a sampling 
bias of a small number of mice and a single human (Smith 
et al., 2015), it could suggest that the epitope repertoire is 
different between the species, as has been observed with anti- 
bodies against other viruses. In contrast to individuals who 
develop broadly neutralizing antibodies to FHIV through constant 
exposure to the escaping viral envelope protein and extensive 
somatic hypermutation over time (Doria-Rose et al., 2014), 
sequencing of 814, the broadly neutralizing anti-alphavirus hu- 
man MAb, revealed no evidence of such selection. Thus, selec- 
tion for clones with specific and extensive somatic mutations, as 
required for FHIV envelope protein antigens (Dosenovic et al., 
2015), may not be required to elicit broadly neutralizing anti- 
bodies against alphaviruses. 

Although CFIK-187 and CFIK-265 neutralized infection of 
CFIIKV and MAYV equivalently in cell culture, greater protection 
in mice was observed against MAYV compared to CFIIKV. The 
phenomenon in which an antibody raised against one virus pro- 
tects to greater levels against a related virus was observed pre- 
viously with flaviviruses. MAbs recognizing the conserved fusion 
loop of WNV E protein provided greater protection against DENV 
than WNV (Oliphant et al., 2006; Williams et al., 201 3). In contrast 
to CFIK-187 and CFIK-265, the flavivirus-specific fusion loop- 
specific MAbs showed greater neutralizing activity in cell culture 
against DENV than WNV. The differences in protection in vivo 
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between CFIIKV and MAYV with the same MAbs having equal 
neutralizing activity could reflect differences in tropism, patho- 
genesis, or propensity for accumulation of escape mutations 
with sustained virulence. Alternatively, the impact of effector 
functions (e.g., complement or antibody-dependent cellular 
cytotoxicity) on control of the different viruses could vary be- 
tween models; these factors could be relevant especially for 
MAbs that block egress and bind to El or E2 proteins on the sur- 
face of infected cells. 

Of the arthritogenic alphaviruses tested in this study, RRV had 
the greatest divergence in B domain sequence from CFIIKV and, 
accordingly, was neutralized least efficiently by anti-CFIIKV 
MAbs. MAbs that localize to the B domain on E2 of RRV have 
been reported to have neutralizing activity (Davies et al., 2000; 
Vrati et al., 1 988), although their capacity for cross-neutralization 
was not assessed. Based on loss-of-binding studies with variant 
CFIIKV E2 proteins, several key residues (C184, SI 85, VI 92, 
N193, G209, and L210), all close to or within the cryo-EM deter- 
mined footprint of CFIK-265, contributed to the binding of 
broadly neutralizing anti-alphavirus MAbs. Four of these resi- 
dues differed in RRV and, accordingly, substitution of the CFIIKV 
amino acids at corresponding positions into RRV resulted in 
a gain-of-neutralization phenotype. Since RRV and CFIIKV 
currently do not circulate in the same endemic regions, it seems 
unlikely that RRV evolved these changes to evade pre-existing 
immunity against CFIIKV. 

Our findings with B domain MAbs may be relevant in the 
context of vaccination, as cross-neutralization of different alpha- 
viruses by polyclonal antibodies has been observed. Cross- 
protection by anti-RRV serum against CFIIKV infection and 
anti-CFIIKV serum against ONNV infection was reported in 
mice (Gardner et al., 2010; Partidoset al., 2012). Flowever, serum 
or MAbs derived from ONNV-infected animals or humans weakly 
neutralized CFIIKV (Blackburn et al., 1995; Porterfield, 1961). 
Future genetic analysis paired with reagents that deplete 
cross-neutralizing B domain antibodies in serum is needed to 
explain fully the basis for the directionality of inhibition of poly- 
clonal serum of different alphaviruses. 

Cryo-EM structures of several alphaviruses have shown that 
the B domain has a lower electron density, implying that its po- 
sition varies by roughly 4 A relative to the best average orienta- 
tion of the icosahedral symmetry axes (Porta et al., 2014; Sun 
et al., 2013). Similarly, the B domain is disordered in the low- 
pFH crystal structure of CFIIKV trimeric spikes (Li et al., 2010) 
and has a high “temperature” factor in the crystal structure of 
the CFIIKV E2-E1 heterodimer (Voss et al., 2010). This structural 
feature is important because the fusion loop on domain II of the 
El protein is hidden under the B domain to prevent adventitious 
fusion. Thus, the capacity for the B domain to move likely is 



required for the fusogenic activity of the CFIIKV. In the cryo-EM 
map of CFIIKV complexed with CFIK-265, the B domain had an 
electron density height equal to the other glycoprotein domains 
in all four quasi-equivalent positions within the icosahedral 
asymmetric unit. This configuration likely occurs because the 
Fab fragment bridges the normally flexible B domain to a second 
contact site in the more stable A domain. With the B domains 
tethered, it is more difficult for the fusion loops in El to be 
exposed, which might explain the observed partial inhibition of 
viral fusion. Another unusual feature of the cryo-EM map is that 
domain I of El has lower density than the other domains, 
implying a greater flexibility. This domain connects domain II to 
domain III of El that forms the base of the spike. A flexible 
domain I might result in a floppy trimeric spike, which could 
impair entry functions of the virus. 

In a previous study with Fab fragments of four different MAbs 
bound to CFHIKV-like particles, binding did not cause major 
conformational changes to the structure of the virus (Sun 
et al., 2013). These antibodies bound primarily to the A 
domain of E2. In contrast, CFIK-265 Fab binding is centered 
in the B domain and is coincident with large conformational 
changes. The cryo-EM analysis of the CFIK-265-virion complex 
showed that although the orientation of the A domain is 
changed radically, the putative receptor binding site (Sun 
et al., 2013) remains accessible. This finding is consistent 
with the observation that CFIIKV can attach efficiently to cells 
in the presence of CFIK-265. Binding of CFIK-265 induced a 
conformational shift of the four quasi T-4 related A domains 
to sites between neighboring spikes, consistent with the 
T = 4 quasi-symmetry. Although mutagenesis studies did not 
identify residues in the A domain that resulted in loss of binding 
of CFIK-265, amino acid FI73 in domain A of E2 contributed to 
the binding of the broadly neutralizing MAb CFIK-187. This res- 
idue is present in the cryo-EM-determined binding footprint of 
CFIK-265. 

Vaccine- and antibody-based therapy efforts against FIIV, 
IAV, and DENV have focused on the induction or generation of 
neutralizing antibodies that target most strains of a virus within 
a given genus. These broadly neutralizing antibodies function 
by binding to conserved glycans, receptor-binding domains, 
stem regions, or dimer and trimer contacts of the envelope gly- 
coproteins (Corti and Lanzavecchia, 2013). Our description of a 
class of MAbs that induces marked structural changes in the 
virion, inhibits infection at multiple steps in the viral lifecycle, 
and protects in vivo against disease pathogenesis by multiple 
alphaviruses suggests that targeting of the B domain on E2 
could serve as a strategy for the development of vaccines 
with utility against CFIIKV and several related viruses of global 
concern. 



Figure 4. Mutation of Domain B Residues Eliminates Binding to CHIKV E2 and Enhances Neutralization of RRV 

(A-J) Mutations were introduced into the CHIKV E2 ectodomain, and binding was determined by ELISA. Significant reduction compared to the WT E2 protein was 
determined by a one-way ANOVA with Dunnett's multiple comparison tests (*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001). 

(K-R) Serial dilutions of MAbs were incubated with 1 0 2 FFU of RRV-WT, RRV-T1 84Q/A1 85S, or RRV-A1 92V/G1 93N for 1 hr at 37°C followed by addition of MAb- 
virus mixture to Vero cells for 1 8 hr. Cells were fixed, and virally infected foci were stained. Wells containing MAb were compared to wells containing no MAb to 
determine the relative infection. EC 50 values are shown as ng/ml. Each graph shows the mean and SD from two to three independent experiments performed in 
duplicate. 

See also Figure S4. 
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Figure 5. CHK-265 Binding to CHIKV Results in Repositioning of the E2 A Domain 

(A) Cryo-EM reconstruction of CHIKV 181/25 in complex with CHK-265 Fab fragments. The triangle represents one icosahedral asymmetric unit. The colors 
indicate the radial distance in A from the center of the virus, as shown on the scale bar. 

(B) (Left) Structure of the E1-E2 heterodimer (PDB: 3N42). (Right) Structure of the E1-E2 heterodimer with the bound Fab molecule, as observed in the cryo-EM 
complex of the virus with CHK-265. The CHK-265 Fab molecule is colored blue, and the CHIKV El -E2 heterodimer (PDB: 3N42) is colored with El in gray, E2-A in 
cyan, E2-B in green, E2-C in purple, and the E2-|3-ribbon in orange. The left and right ribbon structures are oriented to place the lower parts of these figures (El 
and domain E2-C) into the same orientation. The E2 A and E2 B domains are circled, showing the difference in their conformations. 

(C) Roadmap showing footprint of CHK-265 Fab projected onto the surface of CHIKV. The projections are colored according to the radial distance of the surface 
from the center of the virus, as shown in the scale bar. The white contours are the radial projections of the bound Fab molecules onto the surface of the virus. The 
black triangle denotes the boundary of an icosahedral asymmetric unit. The 5-fold, 3-fold, and 2-fold icosahedral axes are indicated by a small black pentagon, 
triangle, and oval symbol, respectively. The residues in the Fab footprints are shown in white. Each Fab footprint bridges separate trimers with the variable portion 
of the Fab binding to the E2-B domain on one spike and the E2-A domain on a neighboring spike. 

(D) Enlargement of a part of the q3 spike shown on the right in (C). The A and B domains of E2 are outlined in yellow. Individual surface amino acids are labeled and 
outlined in black. To differentiate residues in El from those in E2, a value of 500 arbitrarily was added to the El residue numbers. The roadmaps were created by 
the program RIVEM (Xiao and Rossmann, 2007). 

See also Figure S5, Table S3 and S4, and Movies SI, S2, and S3. 
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Figure 6. Broadly Neutralizing Anti-CHIKV MAbs Block Steps in Viral Entry and Egress 

(A-F) Mechanism of action studies with CHIKV. (A) Attachment blockade. CHIKV was incubated with CHK-1 87, CHK-265, or isotype control MAb (Iso; WNV E60) 
for 1 hr, added to chilled Vero cells for 1 hr at 4°C, and washed extensively, and bound CHIKV viral RNA was measured. RNA levels are normalized to a no 
MAb treatment control. (B) Entry blockade. 10 2 FFU of CHIKV were incubated with indicated MAbs or Fabs at 37°C for 1 hr, added to Vero cells for 1 hr at 37°C, 
washed extensively, overlaid with methylcellulose, and fixed 18 hr later. Wells containing MAb were compared to wells containing no MAb to determine the 
relative infection. (C) Fusion blockade. Pyrene-labeled CHIKV was incubated with 1 .5 (ig/ml of the indicated MAbs and mixed with liposomes at 37°C, and fusion 
was triggered with a low-pH (5.1) buffer. The percent fusion was measured over time compared to a no MAb control. (D-F) Egress blockade. Vero cells were 
inoculated with (D, E) CHIKV for 2 hr at 37°C and rinsed extensively, and medium containing (D, E) IgG or (E) Fab fragments (10 ng/ml) and 25 mM NH 4 CI was 
added back. Supernatant was collected 1 or 6 hr later, the latter of which corresponds to the first round of virion production, and was analyzed for CHIKV viral 
RNA. (F) BHK21 cells were transfected with CHIKV RNA and rinsed extensively, and medium containing 10 ng/ml IgG and 25 mM NH 4 CI was added. Cells and 
supernatants were collected 1 or 24 hr later, treated with RNase A at 37°C to degrade unencapsidated RNA, and analyzed for CHIKV viral RNA. See Figure S6 for 
additional controls. 

(G and H) Mechanism of action studies with MAYV. (G). Entry blockade. Studies were performed as described above in (B) using 10 2 FFU of MAYV. (H) Egress 
blockade. Studies were performed as described above in (D) using MAYV at an MOI of 1 and analyzed for MAYV viral RNA. 

Graphs in this figure show the mean and SD of two or three independent experiments performed in triplicate or duplicate. EC50 values for entry blockade are 
shown as ng/ml and were determined by non-linear regression. Statistical significance for the egress blockade assay was determined using a one-way ANOVA 
with a Bonferroni post hoc test at each MAb concentration and time point (*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 , ****p < 0.0001). 



EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Antibodies, Cell Culture, and Viruses 

Mouse and human MAbs against CHIKV were reported previously (Pal et al., 
2013; Smith et al., 2015) and were purified by Protein A Sepharose and S200 
size-exclusion chromatography. Purified CHK-265 and CHK-1 87 were digested 
with papain (Pierce) to generate Fab fragments and were collected in the flow- 
through after passage over a Protein A Sepharose column. Vero, BHK21 , and 
C6/36 cells were cultured as described (Pal et al., 2013). CHIKV (La Reunion 
OPY1 pi 42) and RRV (T48) were the gifts of S. Higgs (Kansas State University) 
and R. Kuhn (Purdue University), respectively, and were produced from infec- 
tious cDNA clones (Morrison et al., 2006; Tsetsarkin et al., 2006). MAYV 



(BeH407), ONNV (MP30), SFV (Kumba), BEBV (MM 2354), MIDV (30037), 
GETV (AMM-2021), UNAV (CoAr2380), and BFV (K10521) were provided by 
the World Reference Center for Arboviruses and propagated in Vero cells. 

Focus Reduction Neutralization Assay 

Focus reduction neutralization tests (FRNT) were performed as described (Pal 
et al., 2013). Additional details are reported in the Supplemental Experimental 
Procedures. 

Mouse Studies 

Experiments were carried out in accordance with the recommendations in the 
Guide for the Care and Use of Laboratory Animals of the National Institutes of 
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Health after approval by the Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee at 
the Washington University School of Medicine. MAbs CHK-187 or CHK-265 
or isotype control MAb WNV E60 (100 (.ig in PBS, 6 mg/kg) were administered 
to 4-week-old WT C57BL/6 mice or 6- to 7-week old !fnar~'~ mice by intraper- 
itoneal injection 1 day prior to infection. WT mice were infected subcutane- 
ously in the footpad with CHIKV or MAYV. Ifnar~'~ mice were inoculated in 
the footpad with ONNV. Animals were scored daily using a modified clinical 
disease scale created for RRV (Morrison et al., 2006). Additional information 
is in the Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 

Mutagenesis of CHIKV E2 and ELISA 

Amino acid substitutions were introduced into the CHIKV E2 ectodomain (res- 
idues S1-E361) using Quikchange II mutagenesis (Aligent) and the primers 
listed in Table SI . Mutations were confirmed by direct sequencing of plasmid 
DNA. MAb binding to CHIKV WT or mutant E2 proteins was assessed by 
ELISA. Detailed protocols are described in the Supplemental Experimental 
Procedures. 

Mutagenesis of RRV Infectious Clone 

A double mutation at positions 192(A->V) and 193(G-»N) of the E2 gene was 
introduced into the pRR64 cDNA clone of RRV by Quikchange II mutagenesis 
(Aligent). Double mutations at positions 184(T-»Q) and 185(A— >S) of the E2 
gene were engineered using Phusion high-fidelity DNA polymerase (New 
England BioLabs). The mutagenesis primers are listed in Table SI. Mutations 
were confirmed by sequencing with separate primers (Table S2). WT and 
mutant RRV were produced after plasmid linearization, in vitro transcription, 
and electroporation into BHK21 cells. Additional details of RRV mutagenesis 
are provided in the Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 

Cryo-EM Reconstruction of CHK-265 in Complex with CHIKV 

Purified CHK-265 Fab molecules (5 mg/ml) were mixed with purified and 
concentrated CHIKV (181/25) in 2:1 (Fab:E2) molar ratio and incubated on 
ice for 30 min. Samples were flash frozen on holey carbon grids (Ted Pella) 
in liquid ethane using Cryo-plunge 3 (CP3) in a biosafety cabinet. CCD im- 
ages of the CHIKV-Fab complex were recorded under low-dose conditions 
(~22 e/A 2 ) using a FEI Titan Krios electron microscope operated at 300 kV 
and 47,000 x magnification. All cryo-EM images were collected at about 
1.5-3 |im below the focus level. A total of 5,828 particles was selected 
manually with the e2boxer program in the EMAN2 suite (Kimoto et al., 
2003; Tang et al., 2007). Contrast levels of micrographs were corrected using 
the ctfit program in EMAN (Ludtke et al., 1999; Tang et al., 2007). Additional 
information about the purification of CHIKV and CHK-265 Fabs and the 
cryo-EM model generation is described in the Supplemental Experimental 
Procedures. 

Mechanistic Analyses of MAb Inhibition 

(a) For virus attachment inhibition assays, MAbs were incubated with CHIKV 
at 37°C, chilled, and added to pre-cooled Vero cells. Cells were extensively 
rinsed, and bound RNA was extracted from the cells and measured by 
qRT-PCR. (b) For entry inhibition assays, MAbs or Fabs were incubated 
with virus at 37°C, added to Vero cells, and after extensive rinsing, processed 
as described for the FRNT assay, (c) Liposomal fusion inhibition assays were 
performed as described (Pal et al., 2013). (d) For egress inhibition assays, 
Vero and BHK21 cells were infected with virus or transfected with viral 
RNA, respectively. Cells were rinsed extensively, and MAbs or Fabs were 
added in medium containing NH 4 CI. Viral RNA was quantified from superna- 
tant or cells. Detailed protocols are described in the Supplemental Experi- 
mental Procedures. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The cryo-EM density map of CHIKV in complex with CHK-265 Fab fragments 
was deposited with the EM Data Bank under accession number EMD: EMD- 
3144. The coordinates of the fitted structural models of CHK-265 Fab and 
E1-E2 were deposited with the Protein Data Bank under accession number 
PDB: 5ANY. 
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SUMMARY 

Viral protein homeostasis depends entirely on the 
machinery of the infected cell. Accordingly, viruses 
can illuminate the interplay between cellular proteo- 
stasis components and their distinct substrates. 
Here, we define how the Hsp70 chaperone network 
mediates the dengue virus life cycle. Cytosolic 
Hsp70 isoforms are required at distinct steps of the 
viral cycle, including entry, RNA replication, and 
virion biogenesis. Hsp70 function at each step is 
specified by nine distinct DNAJ cofactors. Of these, 
DnaJBII relocalizes to virus-induced replication 
complexes to promote RNA synthesis, while DnaJB6 
associates with capsid protein and facilitates virion 
biogenesis. Importantly, an allosteric Hsp70 inhibi- 
tor, JG40, potently blocks infection of different 
dengue serotypes in human primary blood cells 
without eliciting viral resistance or exerting toxicity 
to the host cells. JG40 also blocks replication of other 
medically-important flaviviruses including yellow fe- 
ver, West Nile and Japanese encephalitis viruses. 
Thus, targeting host Hsp70 subnetworks provides a 
path for broad-spectrum antivirals. 

INTRODUCTION 

A third of the world population is at risk of infection with the mos- 
quito-borne dengue virus (DENV) (Bhatt et al., 2013; Shepard 
et al., 2014), with an estimated 390 million infections annually 
(Bhatt et al., 201 3). Any of four serotypes causes a range of se- 
vere diseases; dengue fever (DF) is a debilitating acute flu-like 
illness, while dengue hemorrhagic fever (DFIF) and dengue shock 
syndrome (DSS), with about 500,000 cases annually, are life- 
threatening diseases typified by vascular leakage and circulatory 
shock (Flalstead, 2007)(Bhatt et al., 2013). DENV’s major in vivo 
targets in humans are myeloid cells, including dendritic cells 
(DCs) and macrophages (Schmid et al., 2014). The dysregulated 
overproduction of cytokines and chemokines during DENV 
infection is thought to contribute to the increased vascular 



permeability, disruption of the coagulation system and shock 
associated with DFiF/DSS (Rothman, 2011). Despite its burden 
on global health, no specific antivirals or vaccines are licensed 
for human use (Lim et al., 2013). 

DENV belongs to the genus Flavivirus of the family Flaviviridae, 
comprising other clinically relevant arthropod-borne viruses 
such as yellow fever virus (YFV), West Nile virus (WNV), Japanese 
encephalitis virus (JEV) and tick-borne encephalitis virus (TBEV) 
(Lindenbach et al., 2007). Flaviviruses have a capped positive- 
sense single-stranded RNA genome of ~11 kb that encodes a 
single polyprotein, which is co- and post-translationally cleaved 
by host and viral proteases into three structural (capsid, prM, 
and E) and seven non-structural (NS1, NS2A/B, NS3, NS4A/B, 
and NS5) proteins (Apte-Sengupta et al., 2014; Lindenbach 
et al., 2007). Capsid encapsidates the genomic RNA and is 
then enveloped by membranes containing prM and E to produce 
progeny virions (Perera and Kuhn, 2008). The non-structural pro- 
teins are involved in viral replication and modulate the host cell 
environment by, for example, remodeling cellular membranes 
or inhibiting immune responses (Rothman, 201 1 ; Rodriguez-Ma- 
doz et al., 2010). 

Like all RNA viruses, flaviviruses are dependent on the host 
cell machinery for replication. With only ten proteins, DENV 
completely remodels the cell and generates an ER-derived 
membranous web (Junjhon et al., 2014; Welsch et al., 2009), 
where viral replication complexes are assembled. DENV proteins 
also associate with lipid droplets (LD) (Figure 1A) (Samsa et al., 
2009). The ability of such a small genome to remodel the cell is 
linked to the structural and functional complexity of DENV pro- 
teins (Perera and Kuhn, 2008). This, in turn, presents a challenge 
to viral protein folding and assembly. Indeed, many viruses 
depend on host molecular chaperones for folding and proteosta- 
sis (Mayer, 2005; Nagy and Pogany, 2012). Chaperones are 
reported to facilitate flavivirus replication; ER chaperones asso- 
ciate with DENV E (Limjindaporn et al., 2009), and Hsp70 pro- 
tects JEV NS3 and NS5 from degradation (Ye et al., 2013). 
However, the interplay between chaperone networks and the 
viral life cycle remains unclear. The structural complexity and 
accumulation to high levels of viral proteins may make viruses 
hyper-dependent on chaperones, and vulnerable to their inhibi- 
tion (Neckers and Tatu, 2008; Geller et al., 2012). Pharmacolog- 
ical chaperone inhibitors are emerging as promising cancer 
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Figure 1. Cytosolic Hsp70 Isoforms Are Required for DENV Life Cycle 

(A) DENV life cycle highlighting major steps and their subcellular localization. Nu, nucleus; LD, lipid droplet; Mito, mitochondria, ER; endoplasmic reticulum. 

(B) Depletion of cytosolic Hsp70 isoforms reduces DENV replication. In vitro transcribed DENV RNA introduced by electroporation; 48 hr post-infection (hpi), 
supernatants were harvested and extracellular virus titrated by focus forming assay (FFA). Ctrl: shRNA against luciferase as a control. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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therapies, particularly Hsp90 inhibitors (Neckers and Tatu, 2008; 
Trepel et al., 2010). A number of viruses are also sensitive to 
Hsp90 inhibitors (Geller et al., 201 2), without evolving drug-resis- 
tant viral escape variants (Geller et al., 2013; Geller et al., 2007). 
Since drug resistance is a major stumbling block in antiviral treat- 
ment (De Clercq, 2007), the potential inability of viruses to 
become chaperone-independent makes chaperones attractive 
antiviral drug targets. 

We have a limited understanding of the chaperone network ar- 
chitecture and its relationship to the organization of the cell (Hartl 
et al., 2011). One hallmark of the evolution of the chaperone ma- 
chinery is the progressive diversification of chaperone isoforms 
and cofactors (Powers and Balch, 2013). In bacteria there is 
one Hsp70 chaperone and one Hsp70 cofactor, DnaJ, while in 
humans there are 13 Hsp70s and over 45 DNAJ-like proteins 
(Kampinga and Craig, 2010; Powers and Balch, 2013). This 
diversification may allow more nuanced regulation of chaperone 
activity in an increasingly complex proteome. Understanding 
how chaperone systems facilitate a complex phenotype like viral 
infection could provide a window into the functional specializa- 
tion of chaperone isoforms. Here, we address the role of 
Hsp70 chaperones and their DnaJ cofactors in the DENV life 
cycle. We find that cytosolic Hsp70s, assisted by distinctly local- 
ized DnaJ’s, are required at multiple steps of the viral life cycle. 
Importantly, Hsp70 provides a susceptible node for antiviral 
Hsp70 inhibitors, with negligible toxicity and no resistance. 
Hsp70 inhibitors block the replication of diverse DENV serotypes 
and other flaviviruses (WNV, YFV, TBEV). The multifaceted roles 
of Hsp70 subnetworks in flavivirus infection may provide the 
basis for broad-spectrum, resistance-free antivirals for a range 
of human diseases. 

RESULTS 

Hsp70 Is Required for DENV Infection of Human and 
Mosquito Cells 

To explore the involvement of Hsp70 in the DENV lifecycle (Fig- 
ure 1A), we established six Hsp70 isoform-specific shRNA 
knockdown (KD) cell lines (Figure SI A) and confirmed reduction 
of mRNA (50%-80%, Figure S1A) and protein (50%-95%, Fig- 
ure SI B). While reductions in some Hsp70 isoforms upregulated 
others, Hsp90 immunoblot confirmed that a general stress 
response was not induced (Figure SI B). Depletion of cytosolic 
HSPA1A, IB and 8, (also called Hsp70-1A, IB and Hsc70, 
respectively) significantly reduced DENV infectious particle pro- 
duction (Figure 1 B). In contrast, depletion of ER-resident Hsp70 
HSPA5 (BiP) or mitochondrial Hsp70 HSPA9 had no effect on 
DENV (Figure 1 B). KD of all cytosolic isoforms caused similar re- 



ductions in viral RNA (vRNA) levels (Figure SI C) but HSPA8 had 
the most dramatic effect on virion production (Figure IB). 
Furthermore, overexpression of dominant-negative cytosolic 
Hsc70, mutated in the ATPase active site (HSPA8 K71A) (O’Brien 
et al., 1996), significantly and dose dependently reduced vRNA 
replication and virion production (Figure 1C, SID). In contrast, 
dominant-negative BiP (HSPA5 T229G) had no effect. Immuno- 
fluorescence analysis showed that cytosolic Hsp70s, while 
ubiquitous, were concentrated in viral replication complexes 
containing double-stranded RNA (dsRNA) and NS3 (Figure 1 D; 
see SI E for uninfected control). 

To overcome the confounding effects of functional redun- 
dancy between Hsp70 isoforms we employed a chemical 
biology approach. Hsp70 is a weak ATPase regulated by several 
sets of cellular cofactors (Figure 1 E) (Hartl et al., 2011). DnaJ-like 
proteins contain a J-domain that binds Hsp70 and promotes 
ATP hydrolysis, stabilizing the substrate-Hsp70 complex. 
Many DnaJ homologs also have domains that help deliver sub- 
strate proteins to Hsp70. Nucleotide exchange factors (NEFs) 
promote the release of Hsp70-bound substrates. Chemical 
modulators that interfere with these enzymatic activities and pro- 
tein-protein interactions have been developed (Assimon et al., 
201 3). One class of molecules, exemplified by VER1 55008, com- 
petes with ATP for Hsp70 binding (Williamson et al., 2009), while 
MKT077 and its analogs target Hsp70-NEF interactions (Fig- 
ure IE) (Assimon et al., 2013; Li et al., 2015; Li et al., 2013). We 
used both VER1 55008 and MKT077 and two improved 
MKT077 analogs, JG18 and JG40 (Figure IE). Of note, 
MKT077 analogs act similarly to the Hsp70 mutant K71A, since 
both stabilize Hsp70-substrate interactions by blocking NEF 
binding (Wang et al., 2013). The binding site of MKT077 analogs 
is known and conserved across eukaryotes and all Hsp70 iso- 
forms (Assimon et al., 2013), thus the compounds function in 
both natural DENV hosts, humans, and mosquitoes (Figures 
1 F-1 H). Indeed, JG1 8, JG40, and VER1 55008 dose dependently 
blocked DENV propagation in human (Huh7) cells (Figure 1G), 
while MKT077, JG18, and JG40 suppressed DENV in mosquito 
(C6/36) cells (Figure 1 H). The fact that these chemically distinct 
compounds block DENV propagation is strong evidence for a 
role for Hsp70 in DENV replication. Furthermore, the structurally 
similar but inactive JG18 and JG40 derivatives JG19 and JG28 
did not suppress DENV propagation (Figure SI F). Thus, both ge- 
netic (Hsc70 K71A) and chemical (JG40, JG18) disruption of 
Hsp70-NEF function inhibited DENV replication, demonstrating 
the selectivity of the compounds and supporting a role for 
Hsp70 in DENV replication. 

We next focused on the second-generation, metabolically sta- 
ble MKT077 analogs, JG18 and JG40 (LI et al., 2013). A concern 



(C) Overexpression of dominant-negative cytosolic Hsp70 but not ER Hsp70 BiP reduces DENV propagation. Wild-type (WT) or dominant negatives (K71A or 
T229G) of cytosolic (HSPA8) or ER (BiP) Hsp70 were transduced into Huh7 cells. Transfected cells were infected with DENV2 at MOI 0.5 and extracellular virus 
quantified 36 hpi by FFA. 

(D) Hsc70/Hsp70 co-localizes with DENV replication compartments. Huh7 cells infected with DENV2 were stained at 48 hpi with a pan cytosolic Hsc70/Hsp70 
antibody (green), dsRNA (blue) and NS3 (red), marking viral replication sites. Scale bar, 10 (.im 

(E) Hsp70 chaperone and ATPase cycle is regulated by co-chaperone cofactors and targeted by inhibitors. Hsp70 inhibitors used here: VER15508 blocks ATP 
binding to Hsp70. JG18, JG40 and MKT077 block binding of Hsp70 to Nucleotide Exchange Factors (NEF). 

(F-H) Hsp70 inhibitors suppress DENV propagation in human and mosquito cells in a dose dependent manner. (F) Experimental design: Huh7 (G) and C6/36 
(H) cells infected with DENV2 at MOI 0.5 for 1 hr, and inhibitors added for 36 hr (Huh7 cells) or 48 hr (C6/36 cells). Extracellular virus: determined by FFA.AII data are 
expressed as means ± SD of three independent experiments each carried out in triplicate. *p < 0.01 , **p < 0.005. 
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Figure 2. Hsp70s Facilitate Multiple Steps in the DENV Viral Life Cycle 

(A) Hsp70 inhibition blocks viral entry and post-entry steps. Time course of drug-addition experiment vis-a-vis DENV infection compared JG40 (Hsp70i); entry 
inhibitor heparin (HP) and NS5 polymerase inhibitor (2'CMA). Huh7 cells infected with DENV2 at MOI 0.5. Intracellular DENV RNA and extracellular viral pro- 
duction: measured by qRT-PCR and FFA, respectively. 

(B) JG40-treatment suppresses DENV replication post-entry. DENV RNA electroporated into Huh7 cells and inhibitors added 6 hpi. After 48 hr, intracellular vRNA 
was quantified by qRT-PCR. 

(C) Hsp70 inhibition decreases DENV capsid and NS5 protein levels. Huh7 cells infected with DENV2 at MOI 0.5 for 36 hr. Inhibitors were then added and cells 
harvested as indicated. The levels of viral and host proteins during treatment were assessed by immunoblot using IR fluorescence on a Li-Cor Odyssey System 
(see Fig.S2F-S2G). (D) Hsp70 functions at different steps in the DENV lifecycle suggesting low chances of viral resistance to the drug. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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with Hsp70 inhibitors is that they may block essential chaperone 
functions, leading to host cell toxicity. However, allosteric inhib- 
itors of the Hsp70-NEF complex are surprisingly non-toxic in 
normal fibroblasts and animals (Assimon et al., 2013; Li et al., 
2015; Li et al., 2013), likely because they leave other chaperone 
functions intact. Consistent with the idea that viral infection cre- 
ates a hyper-dependence on distinct chaperone activities 
compared to host proteostasis, neither JG1 8 nor JG40 was toxic 
to host cells at concentrations that inhibit viral replication, as 
measured by the complementary MTT and LDH release assays 
(Figure S1G). 

Hsp70 Acts at Multiple Steps in the DENV Infectious 
Cycle 

The activity of Hsp70 inhibitors on DENV replication was compa- 
rable to a previously described NS5 polymerase inhibitor, 
2'C-methyladenosine (2'CMA; Figures S2A-S2E). Hsp70 inhibi- 
tors and 2'CMA suppressed vRNA synthesis (Figures S2A and 
S2B) and viral protein expression (vProtein; Figure S2C) in hu- 
man and mosquito cells. To dissect which steps in the viral life 
cycle require Hsp70 in human cells, we performed an order-of- 
addition experiment using JG40, 2'CMA, and the entry inhibitor 
heparin (HP). As expected, HP only blocked vRNA replication 
and viral production (Figure 2A, series l-IV) when added prior 
to or concurrently with DENV infection (Figure 2A, series V). In 
contrast, 2'CMA was effective only when added concurrently 
with or after infection (Figure 2A, series lll-V). JG40 inhibits 
DENV production and vRNA replication in any of these treatment 
regimes, indicating that Hsp70 is required both at entry and for 
post-entry steps (Figure 2A, series l-V). To bypass viral entry, 
we directly electroporated in vitro transcribed genomic vRNA 
into Huh7 cells in the presence of these various compounds. 
As expected, HP no longer inhibited viral replication, but both 
2'CMA and JG40 inhibited vRNA production to a similar extent 
(Figure 2B). Thus, Hsp70 is required for both entry and post-entry 
steps of the viral life cycle. 

A drug-chase experiment in infected cells next examined 
whether Hsp70 inhibitors specifically affect individual DENV pro- 
teins. Huh7 cells were infected with DENV for 36 hr; then either 
2'CMA, JG40, or vehicle were added and the level of viral RNA 
and proteins examined during a 24 hr time course. Both 
2'CMA and JG40 blocked vRNA production to a similar degree, 
and no new vRNA was synthesized during the chase (Figure S2A, 
4F). Both drugs also decreased the expression of cytosolic and 
ER viral proteins (Figure 2C, S2F and S2G; see Experimental Pro- 
cedures). All DENV proteins are translated in an equimolar ratio 
as a single polyprotein, but their steady-state levels are also 
determined by their half-life. For a given protein, the ratio be- 
tween 2'CMA and JG40 treatment should reveal which proteins 
are further destabilized by Hsp70 inhibition, a hallmark of an 
Hsp70 substrate. The levels of cytosolic NS3 and membrane- 
bound E, prM, NS2B, and NS4B ail decreased to a similar extent 



upon 2'CMA or JG40 treatment (Figure 2C, S2G). In contrast, 
JG40 disproportionately reduced the levels of NS5 and capsid 
(Figure 2C, S2G). This is not due to positional effects on transla- 
tion, since the capsid is the most N-terminal protein in the poly- 
protein and NS5 the most C-terminal. Thus, Hsp70 is required for 
folding and/or stabilization of capsid and NS5, suggesting these 
proteins are Hsp70 substrates (Figure 2D). 

Dengue Virus Cannot Develop Resistance to Small 
Molecule Inhibitors of Hsp70 

The mutational plasticity of viruses allows them to escape from 
most antiviral drugs targeting viral and even host factors 
(Dowd et al., 2014; Lauring et al., 2013). The spread of resistant 
viruses then renders drugs completely or partially ineffective. To 
determine if DENV can escape treatment with Hsp70 inhibitors, 
we serially passaged DENV in the presence of 2'CMA (Fig- 
ure S2D) or 3 nM JG40 (Figure 1G). At each passage, the drug- 
sensitivity of the untreated and compound-passaged virus was 
tested in the presence of JG40 or 2'CMA (Figure 2E, S2H). 
Even after ten passages in the presence of JG40, the virus re- 
mained as sensitive to JG40 as untreated or parental virus (Fig- 
ure 2F) while virus passaged in 2'CMA developed significant 
resistance against 2'CMA by passage 10 (Figure S2H). Similar 
results were obtained in at least three independent biological 
replicates (data not shown). These results, together with the 
low toxicity of JG40 in human cells, suggest Hsp70 inhibitors 
could provide an antiviral treatment against DENV replication 
that exhibit reduced emergence of drug resistant variants. 

Cytosolic Hsp70 Is Required for NS5 Stability and Its 
Polymerase Function 

To examine whether the observed decrease in NS5 upon Hsp70 
inhibition is due to proteasomal degradation, cells infected with 
DENV for 36 hr were treated with JG40 for an additional 12 hr 
with or without the proteasome inhibitor MG132 (Figure 3A). 
Indeed, the JG40-induced reduction in NS5 was abrogated by 
proteasome inhibition (Figure 3A). Furthermore, Hsp70 appears 
to act directly on NS5 in the absence of other viral proteins, as 
transfected HA-NS5 was also degraded upon addition of JG40 
in a proteasome-dependent manner (Figure 3B). NS5 also co- 
immunoprecipitated with Hsp70 (Figure 3C). Even though 
MG132 abrogated the JG40-induced NS5 reduction (Figures 
3A and 3B), restoring NS5 levels did not rescue vRNA synthesis 
or virus production (Figure 3D). Since MG132 does not block 
DENV replication under the conditions of the experiment, it ap- 
pears that Hsp70 is not only required for NS5 stability, but also 
for the acquisition of its folded, functional state. To test this, 
we isolated active crude replication complexes (RCs) from 
DENV-infected cells. These RCs produce vRNA in an NS5- 
dependent manner (Figure 3E), allowing us to examine the effect 
of JG40 on the activity of NS5 that has already folded and 
assembled into the large multi-component replication complex. 



(E) Serial passaging of DENV in JG40 to test development of drug resistance. At each passage, Huh7 cells were infected with DENV2 at an MOI of 0.5 in the 
presence or absence of JG40. Virus produced in each passage served as input in the next passage in the absence (Mock) or presence (JG40) of drug. 

(F) DENV remains JG40-sensitive following serial passage in the presence of JG40. JG40 sensitivity for the indicated virus passages obtained as above. 
Extracellular virus produced in the presence or absence of JG40 was quantified by FFU assay 36 hpi. 

All data are expressed as mean ± SD of three independent experiments. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.005, ****p < 0.001 , *****p < 0.0005. 
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Figure 3. Hsp70 Required for Polymerase NS5 Biogenesis and Function 

(A) Hsp70 inhibition leads to proteasomal degradation of NS5. Huh7 cells were infected with DENV2 at MOI 0.5. At 36 hpi, JG40 was added with or without 
proteasome inhibitor MG132 for an additional 12 hr. Immunoblot analysis (left panel) and quantification (right panel) show that JG40-induced NS5 decrease is 
rescued by MG132. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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a-amanitin was added to inhibit host RNA polymerase, and 
DENV vRNA synthesis monitored by incorporation of radioactive 
32 P-nucleotides into dsRNA duplexes (replicative form; RF) and 
replication intermediates (Rl) (Figure 3F). No radioactive species 
were detected using uninfected cells (no DENV, Figure 3F, //), 
confirming their dependence on DENV RCs. As expected, the 
NS5 inhibitor 2'CMA blocked production of vRNA species 
(Figure 3F, /). Of note, JG40 also caused a reduction in vRNA syn- 
thesis (Figure 3F, /), and incubating the RCs with anti-Flsp70 
antibodies blocked vRNA production in a concentration-depen- 
dent manner (Figure 3F, //). We conclude that the large 100 kDa 
protein NS5 is a direct substrate of Plsp70, which is required for 
both stabilizing NS5 and for continued NS5 activity after replica- 
tion complexes assemble. 

Hsp70 Associates with Capsid Protein and Promotes 
Virus Production 

A parallel analysis of the role of Flsp70 in capsid stability showed 
MG132 did not fully restore the drop in capsid levels observed 
with JG40 (Figure 4A). Since capsid associates with LDs (Samsa 
et a 2009) and vesicles, we considered lysosomal degradation 
as an alternative degradation route. Despite the confounding 
fact that the lysosome inhibitor concanamycin A (CM) reduces 
overall DENV replication (not shown), co-incubation of JG40 
with CM did partially restore capsid levels. We also observed 
an additive effect of blocking both proteasomal and lysosomal 
degradation (Figure 4A). JG40 also reduced levels of transfected 
FIA-capsid, circumventing the effect of these inhibitors on DENV 
replication (Figure 4B). This reduction was partially abrogated by 
independent treatment with MG132 and CM, and additively 
blocked when both pathways were inhibited (Figure 4B). Thus, 
JG40 induces capsid degradation via proteasomal and lyso- 
somal routes. 

Flsp70 also associated with capsid in co-immunoprecipitation 
experiments (Figure 4C). Immunofluorescence analysis demon- 
strated that, as reported (Balinsky et al., 2013; Samsa et al., 

2009), some of the capsid pool is directed to nucleoli, and in 
the cytoplasm capsid associates with LDs and nearby vesicles, 
forming puncta and ring-like structures distinct from sites con- 
taining viral dsRNA (Figures 4D and S3). We therefore ques- 
tioned whether Hsp70 is required for the assembly of viral parti- 
cles. 2'CMA or JG40 were used to inhibit vRNA production 36 hpi 
to compare the effect of the drugs on encapsidation of preexist- 
ing vRNA (Figure 4E). Both inhibitors rapidly blocked vRNA syn- 
thesis to a similar extent (Figure 4F), but had very different effects 
on the accumulation of intracellular (Figure 4G) and extracellular 



infectious virus (Figure 4H). Cells treated with 2'CMA continue to 
produce viral particles and secrete them into the medium for at 
least 24 hr post-treatment. This suggests that by 36 hpi, 
DENV-infected cells contain sufficient vRNA and proteins to 
support the assembly of new virus particles. In contrast, JG40 
treatment did reduce intracellular and extracellular virus accu- 
mulation, suggesting Hsp70 plays an additional role in virion 
biogenesis. 

Selected J-Domain Proteins Are Required for DENV 
Replication 

How and why chaperones select their substrates in vivo is an 
important and poorly understood question. Substrate selection 
and stable binding to Hsp70 is thought to rely on DNAJ proteins 
(Figure 5A), which in humans constitute the largest and most 
diverse sub-group of chaperones. All DNAJs contain a J-domain 
and additional domains confer distinct subceliular localization 
and recruitment to specific complexes. Depending on their addi- 
tional domains, DNAJs are classified into three types: type I, also 
called DNAJA; Type II, or DNAJB; and Type III, or DNAJC (Kam- 
pinga and Craig, 2010). The diversification of J-domain proteins 
likely underlies the multifaceted regulation of Hsp70, however, 
few examples exist of the division of labor among different 
DnaJs. 

To test if the distinct function of Hsp70 in the DENV life cycle is 
driven by different DnaJ proteins, we conducted a comprehen- 
sive screen using two or three shRNAs per J-domain protein in 
human cells. Thirty-five of the KD cells were viable (Figure 5A, 
S4A, S4B), and KD of DNAJs affecting DENV replication was 
confirmed by qRT-PCR and immunoblot (Figures 5B and 5C). 
DENV infection was significantly reduced upon depletion of eight 
DNAJ proteins (Figure 5A, S4A), and enhanced upon depletion of 
the known DENV restriction factor DnaJC14 (Yi et al., 2011). 
Following electroporation of vRNA, four of the DNAJ proteins 
no longer inhibited infectious virion production, suggesting 
they participate in viral entry (Figure 5D-F). In contrast, five 
DNAJs still inhibited DENV particle production (Figure 5D) and 
vRNA synthesis (Figure 5E), which we independently confirmed 
using enzymatically-produced esiRNAs (Figure S4C). The 
distinction between DNAJs required in entry versus post-entry 
steps was also confirmed by immunoblot for viral proteins 
following vRNA electroporation (Figure 5F). The DNAJ proteins 
required for DENV replication exhibit distinct domain structures 
and subceliular localizations (Figure S4D) (Kampinga and Craig, 
2010). Those involved in entry include DnaJC9, reportedly 
nuclear localized, as well as the membrane-anchored DnaJC16 



(B) Hsp70 inhibition directly leads to proteasomal degradation of NS5. 293T cells transfected with HA-NS5 were treated with JG40 with or without proteasome 
inhibitor MG132 for 36 hr and analyzed as in (A). 

(C) Hsp70 physically associates with NS5. Strep-tagged Hsp70 or a GFP control were expressed together with HA-tagged NS5 in 293T cells, and their association 
assessed by coimmunoprecipitation and immunoblot. Total: represents 20% of the IP input. 

(D) Rescue of NS5 levels by MG132 is not enough to restore DENV RNA replication and viral progeny production. NS5 degradation was blocked as in Figure 3A, 
and levels of intracellular viral RNA and extracellular virus production measured by qRT-PCR (left panel) and FFA (right panel), respectively. 

(A, B and C) Data are expressed as mean ± SD of three independent experiments. *p < 0.05. **p < 0.01 

(E) In vitro RNA replication assay to test the effect of Hsp70 inhibition on activity of preassembled, folded DENV replication complexes. Crude replication 
complexes were harvested from infected cells 48 hpi, and processed as described. 

(F) Hsp70 is required for NS5 polymerase activity. [ 32 P]-vRNA synthesized in vitro in isolated replication complexes in the presence of NS5 or Hsp70 inhibitors (i) or 
following addition of control or anti-Hsp70 antibody (ii). No vRNA is synthesized in extracts from uninfected cells. The data shown are representative of three 
independent experiments. 
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Figure 4. Hsp70 Interacts with Capsid and Participates in Virion Production 

(A and B) JG40 treatment leads to capsid degradation through proteasome- and autophagy-dependent pathways. (A) Huh7 cells were infected with DENV2 at 
MOI 0.5. At 36 hpi, JG40 was added with or without proteasome inhibitor MG132 and/or lysosomal inhibitor CM for an additional 12 hr. Immunoblot analysis (left 
panel) and quantification (right panel) show that the JG40-induced decrease in NS5 is rescued by MG132. 

(B) 293T cells expressing HA-capsid were treated with JG40 with or without MG132 and/or CM for 36 hr and analyzed as in (A). 

(C) Hsp70 physically associates with capsid. Strep-tagged Hsp70 or a GFP control were expressed together with HA-tagged capsid in 293T cells, and their 
association assessed by coimmunoprecipitation and immunoblot. 

(D) Hsp70 co-localizes with capsid in infected cells. Huh7 cells infected with DENV2 were immunostained for Hsc70/Hsp70 (green), dsRNA (blue) and capsid (red) 
48 hpi. Insets: ring-shaped structures formed by capsid due to its association with LD and vesicles. Scale bar, 10 jim 

(E-H) Hsp70 is required for infectious viral particle production. (E) Scheme of drug-chase experiment comparing the effect of the NS5 inhibitor (2'CMA) and the 
Hsp70i JG40 on vRNA production and virion production. Huh7 cells infected with DENV2 at MOI 0.5 were treated at 36 hpi with 3 |iM 2'CMA or 3 nM JG40 and 
levels of intracellular DENV RNA was measured by qRT-PCR (F); intra- and extracellular virion levels (G and H) were measured by FFA. Data are expressed as 
mean ± SD of three independent experiments. 

*p < 0.05, **p < 0.01, ***p < 0.005, ****p < 0.001, *****p < 0.0005. 
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and DnaJC18, which expose the J-domain into the cytosol. 
Post-entry steps require DnaJA2, DnaJB6, DnaJB7, DnaJBII, 
and DnaJCIO. The cytosolic DnaJA2 significantly inhibited virus 
production and vRNA synthesis, with only a minor impact on viral 
proteins. The closely related DnaJAl and DnaJA3 had little or no 
effect on DENV replication, indicating that related isoforms can 
have different substrate specificities. DnaJCIO, a lumenal ER 
chaperone (Kampinga and Craig, 2010), may participate in 
folding ER-bound DENV proteins, or alternatively, host proteins 
required for DENV replication. Membrane-anchored DnaJBII 
is also ER localized (Kampinga and Craig, 2010). DnaJB6 exists 
as two alternatively spliced isoforms: DnaJ6Ba is predominantly 
nuclear and DnaJB6b is nuclear/cytoplasmic (Figure 5G, i). M\le 
used shRNAs to selectively KD these splice-variants (Fig- 
ure 5G, ii, S4E). DENV RNA replication, protein expression, and 
virion production were all significantly reduced in DnaJB6b KD 
cells but unaffected by DnaJB6a KD (Figures 5G, iii, S4E and 
S4F). Thus, closely related DnaJs, and even splice-variants, 
have divergent specificities and functions. We conclude that 
the distributed action of DNAJ cofactors localized in distinct 
cellular compartments orchestrates the many processes leading 
to productive DENV infection. 

Distinct Roles of DnaJB1 1 and DnaJB6b in DENV 
Replication 

We next focused on DnaJBII and DnaJB6b, since their KD re- 
sulted in strong post-entry effects. To distinguish between a 
role in vRNA synthesis and viral particle assembly, we electropo- 
rated an excess of vRNA into cells depleted of DnaJB6b or 
DnaJB1 1 . This incoming vRNA should provide enough template 
for viral protein synthesis and biogenesis, reducing the require- 
ment for vRNA synthesis (Figure 6A). Depletion of DnaJB6b 
and DnaJBII resulted in comparable reductions in vProtein 
(Figure 6A, i) and vRNA (Figure 6A, ii). Flowever, viral particle pro- 
duction was virtually unaffected in DnaJB1 1 -depleted cells, sug- 
gesting that significant reductions in vRNA and vProtein levels 
can have only modest effects on the output of viral particles. In 
contrast, DnaJB6b depletion significantly reduced infectious 
particle release (Figure 6A, iii). Therefore, DnaJB6b participates 
in viral particle biogenesis, while DnaJB1 1 is not required if suf- 
ficient vRNA and vProteins are present. 

The observed reduction in viral infectivity upon DnaJB6 KD 
could be due to reduced particle production or impaired particle 
maturation. These possibilities make distinct predictions as to 
how DnaJB6 KD affects the ratio of infectious versus total virions 
(Figure S5A). To address this, we quantified vRNA genomes from 
equivalent amounts of focus forming units (FFUs) from the super- 



natants of infected DnaJB6 KD or control cells. A reduction in 
infectivity would predict that more viral particles, i.e., more 
RNA genomes, will be required for the same number of FFU in 
DnaJB6 KD cells. This was not the case (Figure S5A), confirming 
that DnaJB6 is required for viral particle production itself. 

Immunofluorescence analysis using confocal microscopy and 
super-resolution stochastic optical reconstruction microscopy 
(STORM) (Figures 6B, 6C, and S5B) indicated that DnaJB1 1 is 
distributed throughout the cell, co-localizing with the ER, in unin- 
fected cells. Upon infection, DnaJB1 1 was additionally enriched 
in dsRNA-containing DENV replication complexes (Figures 6B, 
6C, and S5B,). Immunoprecipitation of DnaJB1 1 followed by 
RT-PCR analysis (Figure 6D) confirmed that both positive and 
negative vRNA strands associate with DnaJBII, probably in 
DENV replication complexes. 

Since DnaJB6b is cytosolic and facilitates viral particle 
biogenesis, we tested its association with capsid, the cytosolic 
component of virions. DnaJB6b co-immunoprecipitated with 
transfected FIA-capsid (Figure 6E). In DENV-infected cells, 
capsid was distributed throughout the cell and displayed a pre- 
viously-described association with LDs (white arrow, shown in 
inset) and other vesicular structures (Figure 6F) (Samsa et al., 
2009). While DnaJB6 localized to the cytosol and nucleus in un- 
infected cells (Figures 6F and S5C), DnaJB6 co-localized with 
capsid on vesicular structures and on the surface of LDs after 
infection, and the proportion of nuclear DnaJB6 was slightly 
reduced. These results suggest that DnaJB6 associates with 
capsid to facilitate viral particle biogenesis. To test whether 
DnaJB6b acts only through Hsp70, we employed two mutations 
known to disrupt different aspects of DnaJB6b activity (Fig- 
ure 6G, /). The Flsp70 recruitment ability of DNAJB6 was disrup- 
ted by replacing its J-domain FIPD motif with an AAA sequence. 
DnaJB6 is mutated in inherited myofibrillar myopathy and limb- 
girdle muscular dystrophy (Stein et al., 2014), and we also tested 
the effect of a disease-linked DnaJB6b mutation on DENV repli- 
cation (Figures 6G and S5D, F93L). In DnaJ-depleted cells, only 
wild-type (WT) DnaJB6b fully restored viral production (Fig- 
ure 6G, i-iii, and S5D). However, the HPD-AAA mutation, but 
not the F93L mutation, had a modest effect in restoring vRNA 
synthesis (Figure 6G, ii). Thus, the interaction of DnaJB6b with 
Hsp70 is important to promote viral particle biogenesis, though 
DnaJB6b may also possess intrinsic chaperone activity. 

JG40 Inhibits the Replication of Divergent Flaviviruses 
in Human Dendritic Cells 

Primary human monocyte-derived dendritic cells (MDDCs) are an 
established ex vivo model system for DENV (Figure 7A) (Aguirre 



Figure 5. A Subset of Human DNAJ Co-chaperones Is Required for the DENV Life Cycle 

(A) Screen for human DNAJ involvement in DENV replication. Forty-five human DNAJs were tested for effect on DENV by KD using three different shRNAs. 
Indicated DNAJ-KD cells were established as for Hsp70s in Figure 1 , and infected with DENV2 for 36 hr. Extracellular virus production was measured by FFA. Ctrl: 
shRNA against luciferase. 

(B and C) Validation of KD of different DNAJ isoforms by assessing mRNA levels (B) and DNAJ protein (C). 

(D-F) Identification of DNAJs involved in post-entry stages of the DENV life cycle. DENV vRNA was electroporated into DNAJ-KD cells. Extracellular viral 
infectivity (D); intracellular viral RNA (E) and viral proteins (F) were measured after 72 hr, by FFA, qRT-PCR and immunoblotting, respectively. 

(G) Isoform DnaJB6b is required for DENV propagation, (i) Splicing creates DnaJB6 variants. KD cells were established for each variant, and infected with DENV2 
for 36 hr. The levels of each variant transcript (ii) and extracellular viral production (iii) were measured by qRT-PCR with variant-specific primers and FFA, 
respectively. Data are representative of three independent experiments and expressed as mean ± SD of triplicates. *p < 0.01 . 
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Figure 6. Spatial and Functional Diversity of DNAJs in DENV Propagation 

(A) Introduction of excess DENV RNA by electroporation rescues DENV production in DnaJBII -KD, but not in DnaJB6-KD cells. Intracellular proteins//), viral RNA 
(ii), and extracellular viral infectivity (iii) were measured by immunoblot, qRT-PCR, and FFA, respectively, at 36 hpi. *p < 0.05 

(legend continued on next page) 
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et al., 2012; Rodriguez-Madoz et al., 2010), allowing us to 
examine the therapeutic potential of Hsp70 inhibitors (Figures 7 
and S6). JG40 dose-dependently inhibited DENV2 replication, 
to undetectable levels at 5 piM (Figure 7C) but did not reduce 
MDDC viability at these concentrations (Figure 7B). JG40 also 
reduced vRNAaccumulation (Figure S6A). JG40’s higher potency 
in primary MDDCs compared to Fluh7 cells is interesting, since 
transformed cells have disregulated chaperone activity, making 
primary cells more responsive to chaperone inhibition (T repel 
et al., 2010). The therapeutic window for antiviral use of chap- 
erone modulators is also greater in primary cells (Geller et al., 
2013; Geller et al., 2007). JG40 also inhibited DENV4, the most 
divergent of the four DENV serotypes (Figures 7C and S6A). We 
next examined the antiviral effects of JG40 on the flaviviruses 
WNV (strain Kunjin; KUNV), YFV, and the TBEV model Langat 
virus (LGTV). All three viruses were dose-dependently inhibited 
by JG40 (Figures 7D, S6A, and S6B), and in all cases infectious 
virus was undetectable with 5 pM JG40 (Figure 7D). JG40 is there- 
fore a broad spectrum antiviral active against distantly related fla- 
viviruses, many of which have limited treatment options. 

Effects of JG40 on Cytokine and Chemokine Induction in 
DENV-Infected MDDCs 

An ideal dengue therapy should attenuate the overproduction of 
cytokines and chemokines associated with DPIF/DSS as well as 
viral replication. We therefore measured the effect of JG40 on 
relevant cytokines and chemokines produced during DENV2 or 
DENV4 infection in MDDCs (Figures 7E and S6C). The pro-in- 
flammatory cytokines TNF-a, IL-6, and IL-1 (3 induce fever and 
may cause vascular permeability during DENV infection; the che- 
mokine RANTES is involved in leukocyte recruitment, and type I 
interferon (IFN) is involved in viral clearance but also contributes 
to the “flu-like” symptoms of dengue disease (Charo and Ran- 
sohoff, 2006; Rothman, 2011). As we showed previously, 
DENV2 does not induce type I IFN, and transiently induces 
pro-inflammatory cytokines and chemokines (Figure S6C) 
(Aguirre et al., 2012; Rodriguez-Madoz et al., 2010). In contrast, 
DENV4 induced higher levels of chemokines and pro-inflamma- 
tory cytokines (Figures 7E and S6C), perhaps due to intrinsic viral 
differences or due to higher replication levels (Figure 7C). JG40 
dose-dependently reduced the induction of IFN-a, TNF-a, 
RANTES, IL-1 p, and IL-6 in DENV4-infected MDDCs (Figure 7E). 
However, macrophage inflammatory protein ip (M IP-1 p), 
involved in leukocyte recruitment (Charo and Ransohoff, 2006), 
was unaffected (Figure S6C), indicating that JG40 does not 
grossly alter the ability of DCs to induce and secrete proteins. 



In principle, the effects of JG40 on cytokine and chemokine pro- 
duction may stem from the inhibitor’s effects on viral replication, 
and the resultant reduction in immunostimulatory pathogen- 
associated molecular patterns (PAMPs). However, when we 
directly stimulated MDDCs with the dsRNA mimic poly(l:C) 
without viral infection, JG40 still reduced TNF-a and RANTES in- 
duction, while IFN-a was unaffected (Figures 7F and S6D). Thus, 
JG40 directly modulates the production of a subset of cytokines 
independently of its effects on viral replication. 

DISCUSSION 

Due to their small genomes, RNA viruses rely on the host ma- 
chinery to support their life cycle, providing a window into funda- 
mental cellular processes. Here we examined the role of the 
complex Hsp70 chaperone network, central to protein homeo- 
stasis, in DENV replication. We find that distinct Hsp70 isoforms 
and their DnaJ cofactors orchestrate the proteostatic control of 
specific steps in the DENV life cycle. Distinct steps in DENV repli- 
cation require different DNAJ Hsp70-cofactors localized to 
distinct cellular compartments. Our data illustrate how a 
non-specific chaperone like Hsp70 acquires functional and sub- 
cellular specificity through the action of DNAJ cofactors. Further- 
more, compounds targeting Hsp70 appear to be promising 
antivirals, for several reasons. First, due to the dependence on 
Hsp70 at various steps of the viral life cycle, DENV cannot 
escape these drugs. Second, because these compounds allo- 
sterically modulate Hsp70 rather than fully block its activity, 
they exhibit negligible toxicity at concentrations that completely 
block virus production. This favorable therapeutic window likely 
arises from the chaperone-hyperdependence of the virus. Most 
excitingly, these compounds are effective against different 
DENV serotypes and diverse flaviviruses. Importantly, they also 
decrease the virally-induced release of inflammatory cytokines 
that contribute to severe dengue disease. The effectiveness of 
antivirals is severely limited by the emergence and spread of 
resistance (Lipsitch et al., 2007). However, so far no viral resis- 
tance has been observed for three unrelated viruses treated 
with inhibitors of two different chaperones, Hsp90 and Hsp70. 
This unique property of targeting viral proteostasis may close a 
gap in antiviral drug development. 

Multiple DNAJs Facilitate Distinct Steps of the DENV 
Replication Cycle 

The Hsp70 network has become progressively diversified in evo- 
lution (Powers and Balch, 2013). Our work on one simple 



(B and C) DnaJB1 1 relocalizes to DENV replication sites. Uninfected Huh7 cells or cells infected with DENV2 for 48 hr were immunostained for DnaJB1 1 (red) and 
dsRNA (green) and imaged using confocal microscopy (B) and super-resolution microscopy by STORM (C). Scale bar, 10 j.im 

(D) DnaJB1 1 physically associates with DENV vRNA. DENV-infected cell lysates were subjected to immunoprecipitation with DnaJB1 1 antibodies. vRNA was 
extracted and positive strand and negative strand detected by RT-PCR. 

(E) DnaJB6b associates with capsid in the absence of infection. GFP-tagged DnaJB6b or GFP were overexpressed together with HA-tagged capsid in 293T cells 
and association measured by immunoprecipitation and immunoblot. 

(F) DnaJB6 co-localizes with capsid in infected cells. Uninfected Huh7 cells or cells infected with DENV2 for 48 hr were immunostained for DnaJB6 (green), ADRP 
(a marker of lipid droplets; red) and capsid (blue). Inset: magnification of capsid containing cellular structure. Scale bar, 10 |im 

(G) Wild-Type DnaJB6b, but not its mutants can rescue the reduced DENV propagation in DnaJB6b KD cells, (i) DnaJB6b domain structure and position of HDP- 
AAA mutation, disrupting Hsp70 binding, and disease associated F39L mutation. DnaJB6b or its mutants were transfected into KD cells 48 hr prior to infection 
with DENV2 at MOI 0.5. At 36 hpi, intracellular viral RNA (ii) and extracellular virus production (iii) were measured as described. Data are representative of three 
independent experiments and expressed as mean ± SD of triplicate. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 . 
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“organism” that uses the protein folding machinery provides 
insight into the division of labor and connectivity of the many 
DNAJs and Hsp70s in human cells. It is striking how many 
DNAJs are involved in viral replication. Nine DNAJs have strong 
effects upon depletion, while others, such as DNAJC25 or 
DNAJC13, have smaller but reproducible effects. As we 
observed strong effects with single-gene depletions, there 
must be limited redundancy among these DNAJ isoforms. 
Some DNAJs, e.g., DNAJB11, were reorganized upon infection 
(Figure 6) while others, e.g., DNAJA2, were not (data not shown). 
Future studies should clarify whether DENV actively remodels 
chaperone localization or whether the high levels of viral sub- 
strates concentrate their binding factors. 

Our data indicate a role for Hsp70 and a subset of DNAJs in 
viral entry, and a direct role for Hsp70 and DNAJB11 in viral 
RNA synthesis and for Plsp70 and DNAJB6 in virion production. 
Hsp70 is not only required for folding and assembly but also for 
function of the active replication complex. Interestingly, DNAJB6 
is important in the regulation of protein aggregation diseases 
(Flageman et al., 201 0), suggesting this chaperone may function 
to regulate protein assembly processes. While these DNAJs 
have a direct role in viral proteostasis, at least some DNAJs 
may participate in host processes required by DENV. 

Therapeutic Potential of Hsp70 Inhibitors as Pan- 
Flavivirus Antivirals 

The Flsp70 inhibitor used here, JG40, caused over four logs 
reduction in DENV2 and DENV4 replication in MDDCs, with 
negligible toxicity to host cells. Since MDDCs closely model hu- 
man physiology and disease, these reductions may more accu- 
rately reflect the dependence of DENV on the cellular protein 
folding machinery during human infection than cell lines. In addi- 
tion, JG40 suppressed the production of proinflammatory cyto- 
kines and chemokines, suggesting that Hsp70 inhibitors might 
benefit patients both by directly inhibiting DENV replication, 
and by reducing the production of cytokines contributing to se- 
vere dengue disease. The comparison of JG40 with the specific 
NS5 inhibitor 2'CMA is informative for designing antiviral strate- 
gies. While 2'CMA is more specific and potent in inhibiting vRNA 
production, the infected cell makes sufficient precursors to 
continue new virus production long after inhibitor addition. In 
contrast, JG40 simultaneously inhibits replication of viral RNA 
and packaging of viral particles, increasing its effectiveness. 



One exciting finding is that JG40 is effective against a diverse 
set of mosquito- and tick-borne flaviviruses that cause severe 
human disease (Figures 7 and S6). Our experimental design in 
primary human cells only measured post-entry effects, thus 
these compounds might be even more effective in vivo as viral 
entry would additionally be targeted. Future research should 
further compare the chaperone requirements of different flavivi- 
ruses at all stages of their life cycles. 

Flsp70 inhibitors may represent a novel class of broadly-acting 
antivirals to treat diverse flavivirus infections for which there are 
no specific approved treatments. Considering their pan-flavivi- 
rus specificity alongside the lack of observed resistance, such 
compounds could become an important tool for reducing the 
worldwide human disease burden caused by these diverse 
viruses. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Infectious cDNA clone pD2/IC-30P-A of DENV2 (strain 16681) (from CDC 
[Butrapet et al., 2000]) was used to in vitro transcribe vRNA that was electro- 
porated into Huh7 cells to produce infectious DENV2. Kunjin virus (KUNV) and 
Langat virus (LGTV) were kindly provided by Dr. Jean Lim (Icahn School of 
Medicine at Mount Sinai, NY, USA). DENV and yellow fever virus (YFV) stocks 
were prepared in Huh7 and C6/36 cells; KUNV and LGTV stocks were pre- 
pared on Vero cells. Virus titrations were carried out using the methylcellulose 
overlay method as described in Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 

Cells were maintained at 37°C (Huh7) or 32°C (C6/36). MDDCs were gener- 
ated from healthy human blood donors (New York Blood Center, NY, USA) as 
described (Rodriguez-Madoz et al., 2010). qRT-PCR quantification of purified 
RNA was performed using primers specified in Table SI. Transcripts were 
normalized to GAPDH or Rpsl 1 mRNA (human) or 1 8S rRNA (mosquito). Viral 
genome equivalents were quantified using +ssRNA virus-specific standards. 
Each experiment was independently performed at least three times and 
each time was performed in triplicate. 

Extracellular secreted cytokines were quantified using a customized multi- 
plex ELISA (Millipore, Billerica, MA, USA) as per manufacturer’s instructions. 

Plasmid transfections, immunoprecipitations, immunoblots, isolation of 
DENV replication complexes, and in vitro DENV replication assay and other 
biochemical analyses were performed as described in the Supplemental 
Experimental Procedures. For immunofluorescence, cells cultured on glass 
slides were incubated with the relevant primary and secondary antibodies 
and imaged by confocal microscope and stochastic reconstruction micro- 
scopy (STORM) as described in Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 

Statistical significance was determined using two-tailed Student’s t test 
analysis for samples of equal variance, with sequentially rejective Bonferroni 
correction where appropriate. Significance levels are as stated in the figure 
legends. 



Figure 7. JG40 Inhibits the Replication of DENV and Other Flaviviruses in Primary Human MDDCs and Modulates Cytokine Induction during 
DENV Infection 

(A-C) JG40 potently inhibits different DENV serotypes at concentrations without toxicity to the host cell. (A) Effects of JG40 in primary human MDDCs at 36 hr 
post-treatment. (B) Host toxicity of JG40 was determined by LDH release into the culture supernatant. Differences are not statistically significant. (C) MDDCs 
infected with DENV2 or DENV4 at MOI 0.5 and subsequently treated with JG40 for 36 hr. The level of extracellular viral infectivity was measured by plaque assay. 
UD, undetectable. Data are the mean of three independent donors, expressed as mean ± SD. 

(D) Broad Spectrum action of JG40 inhibiting the replication of diverse flaviviruses. MDDCs were infected with KUNV, YFV or LGTV at MOI 0.5 and subsequently 
treated with JG40 for 36 hr. The level of extracellular viral infectivity was measured by plaque assay. UD, undetectable. Data are the mean of three independent 
donors, expressed as mean ± SD. 

(E) JG40 can suppress cytokine induction during DENV infection. Human MDDCs were infected with DENV4 (MOI 0.5) and subsequently treated with JG40 for 
36 hr. Cytokine levels in the culture supernatant were measured by ELISA. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 . One representative donor of three shown. 

(F) JG40 directly affects the production or secretion of a subset of cytokines. Human MDDCs were treated with increasing amounts (0, 1 , 5, or 10 pM) of JG40, and 
subsequently transfected with 5 rig/ml poly(LC). Cytokine induction was measured by ELISA. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 (one-tailed Student’s t test with Bonferroni 
correction). One representative donor of three shown. 

(G) Role of the Hsp70/DNAJ network at various steps in the DENV life cycle, highlighting the therapeutic potential of Hsp70 inhibitors (see text for details). 
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SUMMARY 

In activated B lymphocytes, AID initiates antibody 
variable (V) exon somatic hypermutation (SHM) for 
affinity maturation in germinal centers (GCs) and 
IgH switch (S) region DNA breaks (DSBs) for class- 
switch recombination (CSR). To resolve long-stand- 
ing questions, we have developed an in vivo assay 
to study AID targeting of passenger sequences re- 
placing a V exon. First, we find AID targets SHM hot- 
spots within V exon and S region passengers at 
similar frequencies and that the normal SHM process 
frequently generates deletions, indicating that SHM 
and CSR employ the same mechanism. Second, 
AID mutates targets in diverse non-lg passengers in 
GC B cells at levels similar to those of V exons, defin- 
itively establishing the V exon location as “privi- 
leged” for SHM. Finally, Peyer’s patch GC B cells 
generate a reservoir of V exons that are highly 
mutated before selection for affinity maturation. We 
discuss the implications of these findings for har- 
nessing antibody diversification mechanisms. 

INTRODUCTION 

Antibodies are the secreted form of B cell antigen receptors 
(BCRs), the basic subunit of which is a pair of identical immuno- 
globulin (Ig) heavy (IgH) and light (IgL) chains. N-terminal regions 
of IgH and IgL chains provide the antigen-binding variable (“V”) 
region of antibodies. Ig V regions are encoded by exons (“V 
exons”) assembled by V(D)J recombination during bone marrow 
B cell development. V(D)J recombination creates diverse anti- 
body repertoires by assembling multitudes of different germline 
V, D, and J combinations and by diversifying junctions between 
these segments through nucleotide deletions and insertions 
(Alt et al., 2013). V exons contain three highly variable domains 
termed complementarity-determining regions (CDRs), which en- 



code antigen-contact sites and determine binding specificity (Di 
Noia and Neuberger, 2007). CDR1 and CDR2 are encoded by 
germline V segments, whereas CDR3 is encoded by V(D)J junc- 
tional regions and therefore has the greatest diversity (Hwang 
et al., 2015). Conserved framework regions (FWRs) between 
CDRs impart antibody structure. Due to junctional diversity, 
about two-thirds of V exons are assembled out of frame and 
do not encode proteins. These “non-productive” V exons are 
often present in B cells in which the other IgH (and/or IgL) locus 
is productively rearranged and supports development (Mosto- 
slavsky et al., 2004). 

The mouse expresses different antibody classes determined 
by expressed IgH constant regions exons (C H s). The first devel- 
opmentally expressed C H (Cpi) generates primary B cells ex- 
pressing IgM. Newly generated IgM-expressing B cells migrate 
to peripheral lymphoid organs, where, upon antigen activation, 
they further diversify primary antibody V exon repertoires by so- 
matic hypermutation (SHM) and change expressed C H antibody 
effector functions via IgH class-switch recombination (CSR) 
(Hwang et al., 2015). SHM occurs in response to antigen-depen- 
dent B cell activation in specialized lymphoid structures termed 
germinal centers (GCs) (Victora and Nussenzweig, 2012). SHM 
mainly introduces point mutations into V exons (Di Noia and Neu- 
berger, 2007). GC B cells with SHMs that result in increased BCR 
antigen-binding affinity are positively selected, leading to affinity 
maturation, and those that decrease BCR affinity or cause loss of 
BCR expression are negatively selected (Di Noia and Neuberger, 
2007; Victora and Nussenzweig, 2012). IgH CSR occurs within or 
outside GCs and can be activated in cultured IgM-expressing 
primary B cells (Stavnezer et al., 2008). During CSR, DNA dou- 
ble-strand breaks (DSBs) are introduced into long, repetitive 
switch (S) regions that precede C^ (S|i) and each downstream 
C H - Joining a donor Sn DSB to a downstream acceptor S region 
DSB mediates CSR to IgG, IgE, or IgA (Hwang et al., 201 5). 

Both V exon SHM and IgH CSR are initiated by activation- 
induced cytidine deaminase (AID) (Muramatsu et al., 2000), an 
enzyme that deaminates cytosines (C) to uridines (U) in single- 
stranded DNA. AID is targeted transcriptionally to V exons and 
S regions, where it acts on both DNA strands (Alt et al., 2013). 
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Co-opted base excision repair (BER) or mismatch repair (MMR) 
factors convert AID-initiated lesions into mutational or DSB out- 
comes (Di Noiaand Neuberger, 2007; Peled et al., 2008). Uridine/ 
guanine (U/G) mismatches, which are the result of AID activity, 
are converted to transition or transversion mutations at initiating 
C/G residues by replication over uracils or over an abasic site 
upon uracil removal by BER (Di Noia and Neuberger, 2007). 
MMR also generates transition or transversion mutations and 
extends SHM to flanking adenine/thymidine (A/T) residues by 
error prone DNA polymerase activity following excision of DNA 
patches around AID-generated uracils (Peled et al., 2008). 
DSBs can be generated by BER in the form of adjacent nicks 
on both DNA strands or by MMR in the form of overlapping 
gaps (Saribasak and Gearhart, 2012; Chahwan et al., 2012). 
AID preferentially deaminates cytidines in short RGYW (R = 
A/G, Y = C/T, W = A/T) or related motifs (Liu and Schatz, 2009; 
Hackney et al., 2009). Compared to the genome, such motifs 
are mildly enriched in certain V exons (Hackney et al., 2009). 
AGCT, a canonical RGYW motif, occurs at high density in the 
core of long, highly repetitive mammalian S regions, where its 
palindromic sequence provides AID substrates on both DNA 
strands (Han et al., 2011; Zarrin et al., 2004). However, AID-tar- 
geting patterns on core S regions have not been measured 
due to the repetitive S region nature. 

While transcription targets AID to different S regions (Alt et al., 
2013), mechanisms that differentially target AID to sequences 
within a V exon or between V exons and S regions have remained 
enigmatic. AID targets both productive and non-productive V 
exons during SHM at high frequency (1 0 3 mutations per base 
pair) (Odegard and Schatz, 2006). Within V exons, SHMs are 
focused at RGYW motifs in CDRs of both productive and non- 
productive alleles (Di Noia and Neuberger, 2007; Dorner et al., 
1997; Betz et al., 1993a, 1993b; Wei et al., 2015). RGYW motifs 
do not appear sufficient for targeting, since identical motifs 
mutate less frequently in FWRs (Dorner et al., 1997; Wei et al., 
2015). In this regard, non-lg sequences driven by Ig promoters 
and enhancers in transgenes can, in some cases, undergo sub- 
stantial SHM (Yelamos et al., 1995). However, as such transgene 
results are variable and could reflect influences of integration site 
and copy number, they have not generally been considered to 
represent normal SHM processes (Yang and Schatz, 2007; 
Maul and Gearhart, 2010a). Thus, the question of what mecha- 
nisms enable high AID targeting within V exons and within 
CDRs, in particular, has remained an enigma. 

Another AID-targeting enigma comes from findings that B cells 
or B cell lines activated in culture to undergo robust CSR have 
not been found to undergo SHM of adjacent, transcribed V exons 
(Nagaoka et al., 2002; Maul et al., 2014; Liu and Schatz, 2009). 
Such findings led to the conclusion that differential mechanisms 
target AID to V exons versus S regions (Maul and Gearhart, 
2010b; Storb, 201 4). While such mechanisms have been elusive, 
one postulate is that these activities involve differential activation 
of CSR versus SHM factors by AID (Muramatsu et al., 2007). V 
exon SHM is considered to predominantly involve point muta- 
tions (Di Noia and Neuberger, 2007) and rarely lead to DSBs 
(Betz et al., 1993a). Estimates of the frequency of V exon DSBs 
have been highly variable, likely due to the limited number of 
sequences analyzed (Goossens et al., 1998, Betz et al., 1993a, 



1993b; Brass et al., 2000; Briney et al., 2012). Thus, the question 
of whether AID specifically mediates point mutation during SHM 
and DSBs during CSR via distinct mechanisms has remained un- 
resolved. Correspondingly, whether or not most V exon DSBs 
are directly linked to AID-initiated SHM remains an important 
question, given that deletions (and related insertions) can con- 
tribute to antibody specificity, for example in certain extensively 
mutated anti-HIV-1 broadly neutralizing antibodies (bnAb) (Wu 
et al., 2011; Mascola and Haynes, 2013; Kepler et al., 2014). 

Intestinal Peyer’s patch (PP) GCs are chronically present in 
mice in the absence of specific immunization due to continual 
stimulation by commensals and gut antigens (Casola et al., 
2004). Correspondingly, PP GC B cells with V* exon SHMs are 
found robustly in BCR-deficient mice that express the Epstein 
Barr Virus protein LMP2a as a BCR signaling surrogate, indi- 
cating that SHM occurs in PP GC B cells in the absence of 
BCR engagement with antigen (Casola et al., 2004). In this re- 
gard, intestinal B cell development and primary antibody diversi- 
fication occurs in sheep, cattle, pigs, chicken, and rabbits (Lan- 
ning and Knight, 2005) and has also been implicated in the 
mouse (Wesemann et al., 2013). Thus, it is conceivable that 
mouse PP GCs, beyond initiating antigen-specific responses, 
may also undergo SHM via antigen-independent stimulation to 
further expand primary BCR repertoires (Lanning and Knight, 
2005; Casola et al., 2004). However, the degree to which 
SHMs are selected by specific antigens in V exon repertoires 
of PP GC B cells that express a functional BCR has not been 
addressed. 

To elucidate roles of V(D)J exon and S region sequences in 
AID-targeting and DSB versus mutational outcomes in mouse 
GC B and CSR-activated B cells, we developed an efficient 
approach to measure AID activity on a fixed “productive” IgH 
V(D)J exon allele, versus an array of test sequences driven by 
the same promoter on the other “passenger” allele. This 
approach has provided unanticipated insight into long-standing 
questions regarding AID targeting and outcome during SHM 
and CSR. 

RESULTS 

A V(D)J Replacement Passenger Allele System 

We developed an efficient V(D)J passenger allele system to 
test the influence of substrate sequences on AID targeting and 
the outcome of such activity in mouse GC B cells or CSR- 
activated cultured B cells (Figures 1A and SI A). For this 
approach, we generated an embryonic stem (ES) cell line with 
a productive pre-assembled V(D)J allele encoding the IgH V re- 
gion of the 4-hydroxy-3-nitrophenylacetyl (NP)-binding B1-8 
antibody (VB1-8) inserted in place of the four IgH J H segments 
(Sonoda et al., 1997). On the other “passenger” IgH allele of 
these “VB1-8” ES cells, we inserted a puromycin-resistance 
cassette in place of the four J H s. To generate VB1-8 ES 
cells with different test passenger sequences, we replaced the 
inserted puromycin-resistance cassette with a “passenger” 
cassette, which consisted of a VB1-8 promoter and leader 
sequence containing a translation termination codon, followed 
by test sequences (Figure 1A, bottom). Thus, as the passenger 
test sequences cannot encode proteins, their SHM patterns 
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Figure 1. V(D)J Replacement Passenger Allele System 

(A) Top: RDBC generates chimeric mice whose mature B cells carry a fixed 
VB1-8-productive allele and test sequences in the V(D)J passenger allele. 
Bottom: assay of SHM of GC B cells from spleen and PP of immunized mice. 
Pro, pas, V pro, and L represent productive allele, passenger allele, V pro- 
moter, and leader sequence, respectively. Red lines across the leader 
sequence and VB1-8 in the passenger allele represent a termination codon 
and two nucleotide changes from productive VB1 -8, respectively. 

(B) Pie charts showing the proportion of sequences that have the indicated 
number of mutations per sequence in productive and passenger VB1 -8 alleles 
from splenic GC B cells (top) and PP GC B cells (middle) of six independent 
mice. The total number of sequence reads from each mouse is indicated below 



are not biased by antigen-specific B cell selection forces. VB1 -8/ 
passenger ES clones are used for RAG-2-deficient blastocyst 
complementation (“RDBC;” Chen et al., 1993) to generate 
chimeric mice in which all peripheral lymphocytes are derived 
from the injected ES cells (Figure 1A, top). We induce SFIM in 
splenic GC B cells of VB1 -8/passenger chimeras by short-term 
immunization (10 days) with NP-chicken gamma globulin (NP- 
CGG) or other immunogens to activate GC formation in the 
absence of appreciable antigen-specific B cell selection (Weiss 
et al., 1992). Following immunization, we purify GC B cells from 
spleens and PP of individual RDBC chimeras and amplify 
their productive VB1-8 and the passenger allele sequences via 
allele-specific primers, sequence the products via next-gene- 
ration high-throughput sequencing, and assay them for SFIMs 
(Figure 1A, bottom; Figure SIB). 

Mutation Profiles of Productive and Passenger VB1 -8 
Alleles in Splenic GC B Cells 

To validate the RDBC-based VB1 -8/passenger approach, we 
assayed a bona fide VB1 -8 sequence as a passenger (Figure 1 A, 
bottom). Given the essentially identical sequence and transcrip- 
tion control elements, we expected a similar frequency and 
pattern of SFIMs in productive and passenger alleles of splenic 
GC B cells under non-selective immunization conditions. For 
analysis, we compared mutations per sequence in productive 
and passenger alleles from six different chimeras by breaking 
them into six different mutation strata, ranging from 0 to 31-40 
mutations/sequence and using pie charts to visualize overall 
SFIM levels for each mouse (Figures 1 B and SIC). Both produc- 
tive and passenger VB1-8 alleles were mutated substantially in 
splenic GC B cells (Figure 1 B, top), with levels far above back- 
ground (Figures SID and S1E; Table SI). While overall SFIM 
levels varied between different chimeras, productive and pas- 
senger VB1-8 alleles in splenic GC B cells of a given chimera 
had very similar SFIM levels (Figure IB, top; Figure S1F, left). 
Moreover, productive and passenger VB1 -8 alleles in GC B cells 
from given chimeras had remarkably similar distributions of se- 
quences across the six tested SFIM strata (Figure 1 B, top). 

Kinetic Analysis of Hotspot Mutations with Increasing 
Mutation Frequency 

One of our major goals was to test for AID target hotspots in 
various passenger sequences by assaying for them in se- 
quences with low to high mutation levels. In this regard, dupli- 
cate mutations that arise from independent targeting events at 
hotspots when mutation levels are low may be difficult to distin- 
guish from PCR repeats and, therefore, difficult to capture by 
standard SFIM analyses that exclude duplicates (e.g., Rada 
et al., 2004). To counter this limitation, we developed an analysis 



each pie chart. Bottom: ratios of the mutation frequencies of PP GC B cells to 
mutation frequencies of splenic GC B cells (calculated within each mouse), for 
productive VB1-8 (left) and passenger VB1-8 alleles (right). Ratios were 
calculated for each of the six mice separately and displayed as the mean ± SD 
of the six mice. One-sample Student’s t test was performed to test for the 
significance of the difference of the mean from a hypothetical mean of 1 .0 
(labeled in blue dotted line). A one-tailed p value is shown. 

See also Figure SI and Table SI . 
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strategy that includes duplicates, but controls for PCR repeats 
by analyzing 5 to 6 independent mouse replicates for each ex- 
periment and then averaging mutation frequency of each nucle- 
otide across replicates. In addition, comparing the mutation 
pattern of sequences in low to high strata allowed us to visualize 
hotspot emergence and ongoing accumulation and thus served 
as a surrogate SHM kinetic analysis. For ease of presentation, 
we present such “kinetic” analyses for productive and passen- 
ger alleles in three representative bins (Figure 2A). The stratifica- 
tion of sequences into narrower bins gives similar results and 
conclusions (Figure S2A, left). 

Combined analyses of sequence reads revealed three robust 
hotspots in both productive and passenger VB1-8 alleles, 
including the two C nucleotides on opposite DNA strands of the 
AGCT motif in CDR3 (positions 454 and 455) and a C in an 
RGYW (AGCA) motif in CDR2 (position 337) (Figure S2B, top). 
These hotspots were apparent at low SHM levels (1-2 muta- 
tions/sequence) and further accumulated in sequences with 
intermediate (3-10 mutations/sequence) and high (11-30 muta- 
tions/sequence) SHM levels. In the latter, they were mutated in 
40%-60% of sequences (Figure 2A). AGCT motifs in FWR1 and 
FW3, and certain RGYW motifs in CDR2 and CDR3, were lower 
level hotspots in both productive and passenger alleles, which 
was evident at intermediate mutation levels and more so in 
highly mutated sequences, reaching mutation in 20%-40% of 
sequences (Figure 2A). Within all productive and passenger se- 
quences with high SHM levels, AGCT and RGYW motifs contrib- 
uted the most residues with mutations well above background; 
those above background in non-RGYW motifs tended to occur 
adjacent to CDRs, where they may have, in part, resulted from 
SHM spreading from initiating G/C base pairs (bp) (Figure 2A). 
Finally, the SHM frequency at each base pair of the productive 
allele was highly correlated with that of the passenger allele at 
each strata (Pearson correlation, r = 0.75-0.87) (Figure S2C). 
Overall, these findings support a “hierarchical” SHM process 
by which mutations are targeted preferentially to a few preferred 
CDR hotspot motifs, followed by accumulation of mutations in 
other AID target motifs sites and eventually in non-RGYW se- 
quences that in part represent SHM spreading to other sites. 

Peyer’s Patches GC B Cells Contain Highly Mutated, but 
Unselected, BCR Repertoire 

We also examined the VB1-8 productive and passenger alleles 
in purified PP GC B cells from the same short-term immunized 
chimeras described above. Again, productive and passenger 
VB1 -8 alleles in PP GC B cells of a given chimera had very similar 
overall SHM levels (Figures 1 B, middle; Figure SI F, left). A major 
difference between SHM of productive and passenger VB1 -8 se- 
quences between splenic and PP GC B cells was that the fre- 
quency of SHMs on each was substantially higher in PP GC B 
cells than in splenic B cells (Figure IB, bottom). PP GC B cells 
also had a significantly greater percentage of highly mutated se- 
quences (>20 mutations per sequence) than did splenic GC B 
cells (Figure S1F, right). Notably, despite having accumulated 
higher levels of SHMs, PP GC B cells exhibited very similar 
SHM patterns to those of splenic GC B cells on both productive 
and passenger alleles (Figures 2B and S2A, right; Figure S2B, 
bottom). In particular, productive and passenger alleles in PP 



GC B cells had the same major and lower level hotspots (Fig- 
ure 2B) with the only minor difference being a slight dampening 
of the more major hotspot levels on passenger versus productive 
allele sequences (Figure 2B), which may reflect loss of some via 
AID-initiated deletions (see below). Nevertheless, in PP GC B 
cells there were high correlations between the mutation fre- 
quencies at each base pair across each strata when comparing 
productive alleles to the passenger alleles (Pearson correlation, 
r = 0.71-0.85) (Figure S2D), or when comparing the productive 
allele on PP GC B cells to the productive allele in splenic GC B 
cells (Pearson correlation, r = 0.80-0.90) (Figure S2E). Thus, in 
both splenic and PP GC B cells, SHM patterns reflect preferred 
sites of AID activity on the VB1 -8 sequence rather than selection 
for a specific response. PP GC B cells of four unimmunized mice 
showed similar hotspots and highly correlated SHM profiles (Fig- 
ures SIC, S2F, and S2G). These findings suggest that the BCR 
repertoire of PP GC B cells may reflect SHM activity on a germ- 
line V(D)J repertoire in the absence of antigen selection. 

Regions that Are Highly Targeted for SHM Are Also 
Highly Targeted for DSBs 

We found deletions on average in about 8% of splenic and 19% 
of PP GC B cell mutated passenger allele sequences, but only in 
about 2% of the corresponding productive sequences (Figures 
3A and 3B; Table S2A). Given that VB1 -8 passenger and produc- 
tive alleles accumulated SHMs similarly, the relative absence of 
deletions in productive alleles likely represents negative cellular 
selection against B cells with BCR-inactivating deletions. We 
also did similar analysis of unique (excluding duplicates) se- 
quences and reached the same conclusions (Figures S3A and 
S3B; Table S2B). For both splenic and PP GC passenger VB1- 
8 sequences, deletion frequency was directly related to SHM fre- 
quency as sequences with higher levels of mutations had higher 
levels of deletions (Figures S3C and S3D). In this regard, many 
unique deletions in passenger VB1-8 alleles (Figures 3C and 
3D) (and productive alleles; Figures S3E and S3F) had endpoints 
that occurred in and around VB1-8 CDR sequences, the sites 
that harbor the highest SHM levels (Figure 2). The location of 
deletions endpoints versus SHMs along VB1-8 passenger se- 
quences was highly correlated for both splenic GC B cell se- 
quences (Figure 3E) and PP GC B cell sequences (Figure 3F). 
Thus, AID targeting for SHMs in VB1-8 frequently generated 
DSBs that were the precursors for deletions. Finally, we found 
very low levels of insertions in the assayed VB1-8 productive 
and passenger allele sequences (Figures S3G and S3H). 

Non-lg Sequences Target as Robust SHM as V Exons 

To address the question of whether high-level SHM targeting is 
unique to V exon CDR sequences, we assayed SHM activity 
on two non-lg passenger allele substrates, an Escherichia coli 
gpt gene (Figures 4 and S4) and a human fi-globin gene (Figures 
5 and S5), and compared SHM frequency on each passenger to 
that of its corresponding productive VB1-8 allele. These non-lg 
sequence passengers were matched to the VB1-8 sequence in 
size (360 bp) and also contained similar densities of AID-target- 
ing motifs (23 RGYWs in the gpt sequence and 30 RGYWs in 
the 13-globin sequence, compared to 31 RGYWs in the VB1-8 
sequence). Both bacterial gpt and 0-globin passengers undergo 
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Figure 2. SHM Profiles of VB1-8 Productive and Passenger Alleles 

(A and B) Map of mutations (SHM profile) on the VB1 -8 productive and passenger allele sequences in (A) splenic and (B) PP GC B cells. The y axis indicates the 
mutation frequency at each nucleotide plotted as the mean percent of sequences in the indicated strata that contain a mutation at the indicated nucleotide ± SEM 
(green shading indicates top error bar) from six independent mice. Orange and yellow bars mark the positions of AGCT and other RGYW motifs, respectively. 
See also Figure S2. 
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Figure 3. Deletions in VB1-8 Passenger 
Allele 

(A and B) Deletion frequency, calculated as the 
percent of all mutated sequences that contain 
deletions of VB1 -8-productive and passenger al- 
leles in (A) splenic and (B) PP GC B cells. Data are 
represented as mean ± SD from six mice. Two- 
tailed, paired t test p values are indicated. 

(C and D) Map of unique deletions in VB1-8 pas- 
senger allele from (C) splenic and (D) PP GC B 
cells. Deletions are represented by lines whose 
start and end indicate the start and end of the 
deletion. Deletions from each of the six mice are 
displayed with a line of a different color. 

(E and F) The location of SHMs compared to the 
location of deletion endpoints. The Pearson cor- 
relation coefficient (r) between SHM frequency 
and deletion (endpoint) frequency of each bin in (E) 
splenic and (F) PP GC B cells is indicated. 

See also Figure S3 and Table S2. 



strata (Figures S4D, S4E, S5D, and 
S5E). AsforVB1-8 passengers, SHM pat- 
terns in splenic GC B cells and PP GC B 
cell sequence were very similar, despite 
the latter accumulating higher levels of 
mutations (Figures 4C, 4D, 5C, 5D, S4D, 
S4E, S5D, and S5E). Also, like the VB1- 
8 passenger, gpt and ft-globin passenger 
sequences underwent substantial levels 
of deletions (Figures S4F, S4G, S5F, 
and S5G), with endpoints highly corre- 
lated with the location of SHMs (Figures 
S4H, S4I, S5H, and S5I). 



SHM and have remarkably similar frequency distributions of mu- 
tations per sequence and mutation frequencies to the productive 
V(D)J allele (Figures 4A, 4B, 5A, 5B, S4A, and S5A). The mutation 
frequency of each type of base substitution also was similar be- 
tween non-lg passengers and their corresponding VB1-8-pro- 
ductive alleles (Figure S4B, top; Figure S5B, top). As for VB1-8 
passengers, non-lg passengers were more highly mutated in 
PP GC B cells (Figures S4C and S5C). SHM profiles of passenger 
gpt and /Fglobin sequences show that hotspots occurred mainly 
on RGYW motifs, including AGCTs, and that the same hotspots 
were identified in non-lg passenger sequences from splenic and 
PP GC B cells (Figures 4C, 4D, 5C, and 5D). SHM of the most 
robust hotspots in the non-lg passengers (e.g., nucleotides G 
of AGCT motif at position 253 in gpt and in position 292 in 
ft-globin) showed mutation frequencies comparable to those of 
VB1-8 AGCTs in CDRs (e.g., nucleotides G at position 454 or 
232) (Figures 4C, 4D, 5C, 5D, and S4B, bottom; Figure S5B, bot- 
tom), with very similar “kinetics” of accumulation at different 



SHM Profile of S Regions in GC B 
Cells 

Analyses of SHM patterns of core mouse 
S regions have been hindered by their 
highly repetitive sequence (Rouaud 
et al., 2013). We circumvented this limita- 
tion by using a 756-bp truncation of Sp, which includes 426 bp 
of the S|i core as a passenger, in both direct and inverted orien- 
tations (“cSp” and “inSp,” respectively; Figure 6A). For ana- 
lyses, the cSp and inSjo. passengers were sequenced by Sanger 
method, since we could not optimize high-throughput seq- 
uencing through these highly repetitive sequences. Given the 
more limited number of reads obtained by this approach, we 
focused on SHM patterns, by pooling reads from six mice and 
plotting for unique sequences the total number of mutations at 
each base pair. For both cSp and inSu passengers, each of 
the densely packed S region AGCT motifs are SHM hotspots in 
both PP GC B cells (Figures 6B, S6A, and S6B) and splenic 
GC B cells (Figure S6C). The symmetrical AID targeting of 
SHMs of cytidines within AGCT palindromes in both transcrip- 
tional directions likely facilitates S region DSBs as proposed 
(Di Noia and Neuberger, 2007). Further supporting the impor- 
tance of the AGCTs to DSB formation, the great majority of de- 
letions in passenger cSri and inSu sequences map to regions 
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Figure 4. E. coli gpt Sequence Mutates as Frequently as VB1-8 Sequence 

(A and B) Left: schematic of productive VB1-8 and passenger gpt alleles. Middle: pie charts showing the proportion of sequences that have the indicated (see 
legend, right) number of mutations per sequence in productive VB1-8 and passenger gpt allele from (A) splenic and (B) PP GC B cells of six independent mice. 
(C and D) SHM profiles of productive VB1-8 and passenger gpt allele from (C) splenic and (D) PP GC B cells from six mice. The y axis and other details are as 
described for Figure 2. Data from mutation strata 3-10 mutation/sequence are shown. 

See also Figure S4. 
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Figure 5. Human (3-globin Sequence Mutates as Frequently as VB1-8 Sequence 

(A and B) Left: schematic of productive VB1 -8 and passenger 3-globin alleles. Middle: pie charts showing the proportion of sequences that have the indicated (see 
legend, right) number of mutations per sequence in productive VB1 -8 and passenger 3-globin allele from (A) splenic and (B) PP GC B cells of five independent 
mice. 

(C and D) SHM profiles of productive VB1 -8 and passenger 3-globin allele from (C) splenic and (D) PP GC B cells from five mice. They axis and other details are as 
described for Figure 2. Data from mutation strata 3-10 mutation/sequence are shown. 

See also Figure S5. 
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of high AGCT density which occur on opposite ends of the cSg 
and inSg passenger sequences (Figures 6C, S6D, and S6E). 
Finally, intervening G/C-rich stretches between AGCT hotspots 
are rarely SHM targets in the passenger sequences (Figures 
6B and S6C). As these G/C stretches are highly conserved in 
mammalian S regions, our findings suggest that they may pro- 
vide functions other than serving as targets for AID-initiated 
lesions. 

SHM of V Region in B Cells Activated in Culture 

While S regions are AID targets in both GC and CSR-activated B 
cells in culture, V exons reportedly are targeted by AID only in GC 
B cells (Storb, 2014; Nagaoka et al., 2002; Maul et al., 2014), 

leading to the lingering question of how AID is targeted to S re- 
gions, but not adjacent IgH V exons, given that both are tran- 
scribed (Storb, 2014). We re-evaluated this notion, now with 
the insight that SHMs of VB1-8 in GC B cell sequences with 
low SHM levels concentrate in two CDR3 AGCT hotspots (posi- 
tions 454 and 455). Consistent with prior findings, SHM along the 
length of productive and passenger VB1 -8 sequences is close to 
assay background in B cells stimulated in culture for 4 days with 
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Figure 6. SHM Profiles and Deletion Maps of 
Switch Regions 

(A) Schematic of passenger core Sp (cSu) (left) and 
inverted Sp (inSp) (right) alleles. 

(B) Excerpt of SHM pattern of cSp (top) and InSji 
(bottom) passengers from PP GC B cells. The y 
axis indicates the total number of mutations. The 
green open boxes show the positions of G- 
stretches and C-stretches on cSll and inSp alleles, 
respectively. 

(C) Location of unique deletions in passenger cSp 
(left) and inSp alleles (right). Deletions from splenic 
GC B cells are depicted with red lines and from PP 
GC B cells with black lines. For (B) and (C), the data 
are pooled from six mice. 

See also Figure S6. 



| AGCT 

□ rgyw aCD40 plus IL-4 to induce CSR to Syl 

0 GGGorCCC an d (Figures 7A, 7B, and S7A-S7C). 

However, examination of SHM at VB1-8 
hotspot nucleotides 454 and 455 of pro- 
ductive and passenger VB1-8 alleles in 
CSR-activated B cells reveals that they 
undergo readily detectable and similar 
levels of SHM (Figure 7B) and deletions 
(Figures S7D-S7H). Indeed, comparison 
of SHM profiles of productive and pas- 
senger VB1-8 alleles of CSR-activated 
B cells with those of GC B cell sequences 
with similarly low SHM levels (1-2 muta- 
tions/sequence), reveals highly similar 
profiles and extent of hotspot nucleo- 
tide 454 and 455 mutation (Figures 7C 
and 7D). 

To compare mutation frequencies of 
hotspots in VB1-8 to those in S regions, 
we assayed day 4 CSR-activated B cells 
that harbored a productive VB1 -8 and a passenger Sg. For these 
analyses, we sequenced a portion of passenger cSg amenable 
to high-throughput analysis (“Pas 5' Sg”) and also the same 
portion of the endogenous Sg (“Endo 5' Sg”) (Figure 7E). The 
overall mutation frequency of the Pas 5' Sg was much greater 
(more than 7-fold) than that of the productive VB1-8 exon (Fig- 
ures 7F, left; Figures S7I-S7K). However, comparison of the 
SHM level of VB1-8 nucleotide 455 to that of a representative 
S region AGCT hotspot at nucleotide 353 revealed them to be 
quite similar (Figure 7F, right). Thus, the increased frequency of 
overall SHM of Pas 5'Sg compared to that of VB1 -8 is generated 
by the much larger number of AGCT (and related) hotspots in Pas 
5' Sg, rather than increased AID-activity at a given hotspot (Fig- 
ure 7G). Notably, the endogenous 5' Sg sequence undergoes 
SHM at AGCT hotspots at somewhat increased levels (approxi- 
mately 3-fold) compared to that of AGCT motifs in the Pas 5'Sg 
(Figure 7F, right; Figure 7G). This increase could result from 
different transcriptional promoters and/or effects of having an 
adjacent full-length S region that could influence AID recruitment 
via transcription-associated mechanisms and/or by promoting 
longer stable R loops that increase AID access. Finally, cSg 
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passenger sequences undergo internal deletions (Figures S7L- 
S7P) and support robust CSR-like events to Se in about 20% 
of the day 4 activated B cells (Figures S7Q and S7R). As Sanger 
sequencing in GC B cells indicated that SFIM frequency 5' Sp 
AGCT hotspots were similar to that of such hotspots across 
core Sp (Figure S6A), we concluded that relatively low SFIM 
levels of individual AGCT motifs in cSp collectively are sufficient 
to drive CSR. 

DISCUSSION 

We describe a rapid passenger allele approach to test intrinsic 
capacity and preferences of AID to induce SHMs and DSBs 
within test sequences that replace a non-productive IgH V 
exon. A key feature of the approach is lack of cellular selection 
for or against mutations and deletions, enabling insights into 
roles of substrate sequences in AID-targeting. In this regard, 
the assay uses short immunization protocols that do not activate 
affinity maturation; thus, SFIM patterns on identical productive 
and passenger V exon sequences in GC B cells are remarkably 
similar, both in extent and detail. This assay feature allows 
use of the same productive allele to standardize overall SFIM 
experienced by different passengers in different experiments. 
Additional assay innovations include retaining all recovered se- 
quences for analysis and relying on multiple biological replicates 
to validate conclusions, allowing detection of AID hotspots even 
at low overall SFIM levels, such as those early in an immune 
response or the previously unappreciated V exon SFIMs in 
cultured CSR-activated B cells. Also, by dividing recovered se- 
quences into mutational strata, we can estimate relative muta- 
tional kinetics at which SFIMs of a particular nucleotide appear, 
revealing early and late hotspots, as well as “spreading” of 
SFIMs from CDR hotspots to adjacent regions. This overall 
approach allowed us to address long-standing questions in the 
SFIM and CSR field (see below). Finally, many of these powerful 
assay features could be extended to dissect contributions of 
sequence-intrinsic AID targeting to affinity maturation and anti- 
body responses by using an antigen -specific productive V(D)J 
exon and a matched passenger V(D)J exons in the context of 
longer term immunizations. 

Mechanisms that Target SHM Activity 

We addressed the long-standing question of whether V exon se- 
quences are required to recruit high-level SFIM activity. Our 



studies reveal that single-copy bacterial gpt and human fl-globin 
sequences in the endogenous V exon location have overall SFIM 
frequencies similar to V exons and that some of their AID target 
motifs mutate at similar frequencies as the same motifs in V exon 
CDR sequences. These findings prove that high level SFIM 
targeting in GC B cells is not specific to V exons, or even CDR 
sequences; establishing definitively that the V exon location is 
privileged for SFIM. Mechanisms that make V exon location priv- 
ileged for AID targeting may involve linked enhancers (Odegard 
and Schatz, 2006; Buerstedde et al., 2014; Rouaud et al., 
2013), adjacent AID recruitment motifs (Storb, 2014), or tran- 
scriptional-related mechanisms, such as convergent sense/anti- 
sense transcription (Meng et al., 2014). SFIM versus CSR 
specific AID-targeting factors were hypothesized based on the 
notion that V exons do not undergo SFIM in CSR-activated B 
cells (Muramatsu et al., 2007); however, our finding that V exons 
are targeted for SFIM in CSR-activated B cells obviates a strict 
requirement for such factors (see below). 

It has generally been thought that CDRs are highly evolved to 
target high SFIM levels (e.g., Wei et al., 2015). Consistent with 
this notion, AGCT or AGCA motifs in the V(D)J exon CDRs are 
hotspots, while the same motifs in FWRs are not (Figure 2). Flow- 
ever, we found similar examples in the bacterial gpt sequence, 
where one AGCT (position 253) was as strong a hotspot as those 
in VB1 -8 CDRs, while another was not (position 228) (Figures 4C 
and 4D). Likewise, in the fl-globin sequence, AACC at position 
193 was a major hotspot, but the identical motif at position 262 
was not (Figures 5C and 5D). Thus, the elements that can 
enhance SFIM at CDRs and/or suppress SFIM at FWRs are not 
specialized to V exons or to CDR sequences. Such relatively 
recurrent hotspot sequence combinations are likely evolution- 
ary selected for in CDRs and against in FWRs. In ongoing 
studies, we are using the passenger system to test additional 
sequence combinations flanking AGCT hotspots within other- 
wise randomized synthetic sequences to ultimately elucidate se- 
quences that define an AID hotspot in the V exon location. 

SHMs and DSBs Are Targeted by the Same Mechanism 

We now show that deletions occur frequently on highly mutated 
V(D)J exons as part of a normal SFIM process. In this regard, we 
demonstrate a clear and direct relationship between SFIM activ- 
ity and DSB activity on a V exon, with the highest density and the 
majority of deletion endpoints focused at locations of highest 
level SFIM (e.g., at AGCTs within CDR sequences). In addition, 



Figure 7. SHM of the V Exon and S Region in B Cells Activated in Culture 

(A) Naive B cells of VB1-8 passenger mice were stimulated in culture for 4 days with aCD40 and IL4. 

(B) Mutation frequency of total nucleotides, nucleotide 454 and 455 ofVB1-8 productive and passenger alleles at day 4. All sequences that have 0-2 mutations per 
sequence were included in the analysis. An unpaired t test was performed. 

(C and D) SHM profiles of matched VB1 -8-productive and passenger alleles in sequences that contain 1-2 mutations/sequence from (C) day 4 CSR-activated B 
cells and (D) splenic GC B cells shown in Figure 2A. Peaks that have a SD greater than the mean were excluded. 

(E) Naive B cells of cSp passenger mice were stimulated in culture for 4 days with aCD40 and IL4. The 5' region immediately upstream of the core in passenger Sn 
(Pas 5' Sp) and endogenous Sp (Endo 5' Sp), indicated in blue lines, was analyzed. 

(F) Mutation frequency over the entire indicated allele/region (left) and at individual nucleotides indicated (right). All sequences that have 0-3 mutations/sequence 
were included in the analysis. The mean values and fold change between each mean are indicated. 

(G) SHM profiles of VB1 -8-productive allele, Pas 5' Sp, and Endo 5' Sp of data shown in (F). For (B) and (F), data represent mean ± SD of six independent 
stimulations of cells from six independent mice. For (C), (D), and (G), data represent mean frequency ± SEM of six independent mice. The y axis and other details 
are as described for Figure 2. For (B), (C), (F), and (G), data shown are mutation frequency at day 4 after subtraction of mutation frequency at day 0. 

See also Figure S7. 
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we found that this same relationship holds for non-lg passenger 
sequences. Taken together, our findings reveal that DSB gener- 
ation within V(D)J exons is a common and normal outcome of 
SHM activity. These findings answer a long-standing question 
in the vaccine field regarding how bnAbs with Ig chains encoded 
by V exons harboring deletions arise by showing that specialized 
mechanisms are not necessary. Our findings that highly mutated 
PP GC B cells contain abundant V exon deletions offers the po- 
tential of developing new strategies to elicit such antibodies (see 
below). 

Features that Optimize S Region Sequences for CSR 

By using a passenger S|i region, we are able to view in-depth the 
SHM and DSB (deletion) pattern of core S regions. Mammalian 
S|u contained large numbers of densely packed repeats closely 
related to the sequence GGGGTGAGCT. Strikingly, within such 
core S|u repeats, Cs on both strands of the canonical AGCT 
hotspot duplexes were robustly targeted in both transcriptional 
orientations in GC B cells. In this regard, DSBs/deletions in pas- 
senger core Sp were highly enriched in regions of high AGCT 
density, independent of transcriptional orientation, providing 
direct support for the model that the high density of these palin- 
dromic targets allows generation of closely spaced AID-initiated 
lesions on both strands that then promote DSBs (Di Noia and 
Neuberger, 2007). Notably, however, we found little or no target- 
ing of Cs in Sp passengers that occurred opposite the conserved 
template strand Sp repeat G-stretches, even if Sp transcriptional 
orientation was reversed. This latter finding is consistent with 
adjunct functions, perhaps in AID recruitment via R-loops (Shin- 
kura et al., 2003), RNA-mediated mechanisms (Zheng et al., 
2015), and/or potential roles in S region synapsis (Maizels and 
Gray, 2013). 

Prior studies concluded that V exons are not SHM targets in B 
cell activated in culture. Consistent with this notion, we found the 
passenger Sp had an approximately 7-fold greater overall muta- 
tion frequency than the V exon in CSR-activated B cells. How- 
ever, AGCT hotspot motifs in V exons and S region passengers 
were targeted at similar levels in these cells with the increased 
overall SHM frequency of the S region passenger reflecting a 
greater number of AGCT hotpots. Indeed, endogenous Sp region 
AGCT motifs are targeted only about 2-fold more frequently than 
AGCT hotspots in passenger V exons. Notably, the pattern and 
extent of V exon hotspot mutations in CSR-activated B cells 
was similar to that of GC B cells early in the process of SHM 
accumulation. Thus, we suggest that SHM is limited in CSR-acti- 
vated B cells because they have not been exposed to sufficient 
AID-activity, due to AID levels, length of exposure, or both. Still, 
Sp passengers, while having similarly low-level SHM at AID hot- 
spot motifs as GC B cells early in the process, were targeted for 
sufficient DSBs to promote relatively robust joining to down- 
stream S region sequences in a CSR-like process. Thus, the 
great abundance of palindromic AGCT hotspots make S regions 
highly sensitive substrates for generating CSR-initiating DSBs at 
relatively low-level AID exposure. Accordingly, the limited num- 
ber of highly targeted AGCT motifs in the V exon results in fewer 
deletions/DSBs in the V exon compared to the S region. Based 
on our findings, we propose that ability of S regions to undergo 
DSBs with limited AID exposure evolved to allow efficient IgH 



CSR, without generating substantial SHM of adjacent V exons 
that could affect antibody affinity or specificity. 

Implications for Generation of Highly Mutated 
Antibodies during an Immune Response 

Microbial antigens promote formation of PP GCs and IgL V exon 
SHM without immunization (Gonzalez-Fernandez and Milstein, 
1993) and even in the absence of antigen recognition via IgH or 
IgL chains in the context of a BCR (Casola et al., 2004). The latter 
studies led to the hypothesis that chronic activation of PP GC B 
cells expands primary V(D)J recombination-generated antibody 
repertoires via extensive SHM in the absence of antigenic 
engagement of BCR (Casola et al., 2004). Our studies support 
this hypothesis by showing that productive and passenger IgH 
VB1-8 alleles in PP GC B cells undergo similarly high levels 
and specific patterns of SHMs, with the same set of major hot- 
spots that reflect preferred AID SHM targets. Indeed, under 
short-term immunization conditions, SHM patterns of VB1-8 
productive and passenger sequences were highly similar be- 
tween splenic and PP GC B cells. Moreover, each Ig or non-lg 
passenger, respectively, had similar SHM and deletion patterns 
in splenic versus PP GC B cells, except that levels were higher in 
the latter. Notably, primary hotspots in PP GC B cell productive 
and passenger alleles become saturated at high SHM levels, 
with additional SHMs accumulating in secondary hotspots or 
non-hotspot regions, allowing further diversification that might 
be enhanced by primary hotspot saturation. While our current 
studies do not assay for theoretical contributions of endogenous 
IgL chains, they clearly show that PP GC B cells harbor a diverse 
IgH VB1-8 repertoire via high-level SHM in the absence of 
obvious selection. This process could generate B cell lineages 
that provide V exons with high levels of mutations and deletions 
as substrates for further mutation and selection via antigen-spe- 
cific responses, providing greater diversity for additional muta- 
tional and selective forces. Our findings, coupled with prior find- 
ings (Casola et al., 2004), raise the possibility of tapping the 
highly mutated PP GC B cell antibody reservoir as an approach 
to elicit anti-HIVI bnAbs or other antibodies with abundant 
SHMs and/or deletions. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Generation of Targeted ES Cells 

An ES cell line containing a VB1-8-productive allele (Sonoda et al., 1997) and 
a puromycin cassette in place of the V(D)J exon on the other allele was 
generated. ES cell lines containing passenger alleles were generated by re- 
placing the puromycin cassette with the respective passenger sequences 
(see the Supplemental Experimental Procedures for details). Chimeric mice 
were generated by RAG-2 blastocyst complementation (Chen et al., 1993). 

Assays for SHM 

GC B cells from spleen and PP were collected from 8- to 12-week-old mice 
immunized with NP-CGG (N-5055A; Biosearch Technologies) for 10 days. 
GC B cells were isolated from PPs and spleens of chimeras by flow cytometry 
sorting of cells that are B220+ and Peanut Agglutinin (PNA) hi. B220+ PNA lo 
cells were also collected during each sort and (along with ES cell DNA) served 
as negative controls for SHM. For SHM analysis of CSR-activated B cells 
in vitro, naive B cells collected from the spleen of 6- to 8-week-old mice 
were stimulated with aCD40 and IL4 for 4 days (see the Supplemental Exper- 
imental Procedures for details). 
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PCR and Sequencing 

The productive and passenger alleles were amplified in separate PCR reac- 
tions using allele-specific primers. The products were sequenced by 2 x 
250 bp lllumina MiSeq high-throughput sequencing (lllumina) or Sanger 
sequencing systems, where indicated in the text. For lllumina high-throughput 
sequencing, sequencing adapters and barcodes were added to the end of 
DNA fragments by a second round of PCR (see the Supplemental Experi- 
mental Procedures for details). 

Data Analysis 

A custom pipeline was used to process the sequencing data and to call muta- 
tions. To compare the location of deletion endpoints versus SHMs along pas- 
senger sequences, we measured the frequency of each within 1 0-bp bins and 
calculated the Pearson correlation (r) between deletion endpoint frequency 
and mutation frequency (see the Supplemental Experimental Procedures for 
details). Statistical analysis is as stated in the figure legends. 
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SUMMARY 

Diverse repertoires of antigen-receptor genes that 
result from combinatorial splicing of coding seg- 
ments by V(D)J recombination are hallmarks of 
vertebrate immunity. The (RAG1-RAG2) 2 recombi- 
nase (RAG) recognizes recombination signal se- 
quences (RSSs) containing a heptamer, a spacer of 
12 or 23 base pairs, and a nonamer (12-RSS or 23- 
RSS) and introduces precise breaks at RSS-coding 
segment junctions. RAG forms synaptic complexes 
only with one 12-RSS and one 23-RSS, a dogma 
known as the 1 2/23 rule that governs the recombina- 
tion fidelity. We report cryo-electron microscopy 
structures of synaptic RAG complexes at up to 
3.4 A resolution, which reveal a closed conformation 
with base flipping and base-specific recognition of 
RSSs. Distortion at RSS-coding segment junctions 
and base flipping in coding segments uncover the 
two-metal-ion catalytic mechanism. Induced asym- 
metry involving tilting of the nonamer-binding 
domain dimer of RAG1 upon binding of HMGB1- 
bent 12-RSS or 23-RSS underlies the molecular 
mechanism for the 1 2/23 rule. 

INTRODUCTION 

For optimal host defense, jawed vertebrates have evolved an 
elegant combinatorial mechanism to generate large repertoires 
of antibody and antigen-receptor genes. The V(D)J recombina- 
tion process cleaves and splices variable (V), diversity (D), and 
joining (J) non-contiguous immunoglobulin (Ig) segments in the 
genome (Fanning et al., 1996; Tonegawa, 1983). Ig heavy chains 
and T cell receptor (TCR) P chains are formed by sequential steps 
of D-J and V-DJ recombination, while Ig light chains and TCR a. 
chains are generated by direct VJ recombination. The critical 
cleavage step in V(D)J recombination is executed by the lympho- 
cyte-specific enzyme containing the multi-domain proteins 
recombination-activating gene 1 and 2 (RAG1 and RAG2) (Oet- 
tinger et al., 1990; Schatz et al., 1989) (Figure 1A). FtAG recog- 
nizes specific recombination signal sequences (RSSs) flanking 
the 3' end of the V, D, and J segments, which are composed 
of a conserved heptamer, a spacer of either 12 or 23 base pairs 



(bp), and a conserved nonamer (Akira et al., 1987; Ramsden 
et al., 1994) (Figures IB and 1C). These RSSs are designated 
as 12-RSS or 23-RSS after the length of the spacer. Splicing 
can only occur between one gene coding segment flanked by 
a 12-RSS and another segment flanked by a 23-RSS, establish- 
ing the 12/23 rule (Schatz and Swanson, 2011). Because V, D, 
and J segments are flanked by different RSSs such as in the 
IgH locus (Figure 1 C), the 1 2/23 rule helps to ensure recombina- 
tion between V, D, and J, but not within homotypic gene 
segments. 

The RAG complex catalyzes two consecutive reactions, nick- 
ing (strand cleavage) and hairpin formation (strand transfer), 
without dissociation. First, it binds either a 12-RSS substrate 
or a 23-RSS substrate and introduces a nick precisely at the 
junction between the coding segment and the RSS. Interactions 
with both the conserved heptamer and nonamer are required for 
optimal RAG activity because considerable sequence variation 
in endogenous RSSs substantially affects RAG binding affinity 
and recombination frequency (Schatz and Swanson, 2011). 
When a 12-RSS and a 23-RSS are bound to the same RAG, a 
synaptic, paired complex (PC) is formed (Figure 1C). Second, 
upon PC formation, the free 3'-hydroxyl released from the nick- 
ing step attacks the opposing strand to create a hairpin coding 
segment and a blunt signal end, generating the cleaved signal 
complex (CSC) (Figure 1C). Dissociation of gene segment hair- 
pins results in a signal end complex (SEC) (Figure 1C). Proteins 
in the classical nonhomologous end joining (NHEJ) DNA repair 
pathway are recruited to the RAG complex to process and join 
the coding segments (Lieber, 201 0). In vitro, high-mobility group 
(HMG) proteins such as HMGB1 have been shown to stimulate 
RAG’s activity in DNA binding, nicking, and hairpin formation, 
presumably by inducing RSS bending (Schatz and Swanson, 
2011 ). 

Many RAG mutations have been identified in humans that are 
associated with a spectrum of genetic disorders ranging from 
severe combined immunodeficiency (SCID) to milder variants, 
such as Omenn syndrome (OS), RAG deficiency with y6 T ceil 
expansion, granuloma formation, or matemofetal engraftment 
(Lee et al., 2014; Schatz and Swanson, 2011). Aberrant V(D)J 
recombination is an important mechanism responsible for chro- 
mosomal translocations in cancer and autoimmunity (Brandt and 
Roth, 2009). Despite extensive structural pursuits, the only 
known RAG structure in complex with DNA is that of the isolated 
nonamer-binding domain (NBD) dimer with a nonamer sequence 
(Yin et al., 2009). Here, we report cryo-electron microscopy 
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(cryo-EM) structures of the core RAG complex in the absence of 
DNA and in the presence of RSS intermediates and products. 
These structures, representing the apo-form, the nicked paired 
complex, and the cleaved signal end complex, capture snap- 
shots in RAG-mediated catalysis with additional implications 
for mechanistically related transposases and integrases. 

RESULTS 

Cryo-EM Structure Determination 

Previous biochemical studies on the RAG complex almost exclu- 
sively utilized the mouse recombinant proteins (Schatz and 
Swanson, 2011). To tackle the long-standing structural ques- 
tions on RAG, we screened RAG1 and RAG2from different verte- 
brate species using both insect and mammalian cell expression 
systems. We selected insect cell-expressed zebrafish RAG 
(zRAG) for further studies due to its higher expression level and 
favorable behavior in solution. We reconstituted the apo- 
RAG1-RAG2 complex (Apo-RAG) containing RAG1 (271-1031) 
and RAG2 (full-length) (Figure 1A), its complex with 12-RSS 
and 23-RSS signal ends (SEC) in the presence of Mg 2+ , and its 
complex with paired, nicked 12-RSS and 23-RSS intermediates 
(PC) in the presence of Ca 2+ , which was reported to inhibit RSS 
cleavage by RAG (Grundy et al., 2009) (Figure 1 B). Consistently, 
our PC sample showed only nicked RSSs on a urea PAGE 
(Figure SI A). Human HMGB1, which is nearly identical with ze- 
brafish HMGB1 (Figure SIB), was included in both SEC and 
PC reconstitutions. 

We collected cryo-EM images for the SEC and PC samples, 
and two-dimensional (2D) class averages showed a distribution 
of different views of the complex (Figures 1 D and SIC). Cryo-EM 
structure determination using multiple rounds of three-dimen- 
sional (3D) classification and refinement resulted in a number 
of density maps, including 2-fold symmetrized Apo-RAG, PC, 
and SEC at 9.0, 3.7, and 3.4 A resolutions, respectively, and 
non-symmetrized PC at an overall resolution of 4.6 A with an 
NBD/nonamer region resolution of 7.2 A (Figures IE, IF, SID, 
and SI E). The Apo-RAG maps refined with and without applying 
symmetry appeared similar, supporting the validity of the 2-fold 
symmetry (Figure SI F). While the Apo-RAG adopts a similarly 



open configuration as the mouse RAG1-RAG2 (mRAG1-RAG2) 
crystal structure (Kim et al., 2015), the SEC and PC complexes 
with DNA appear in a closed and more compact conformation 
(see below in Figure 3). 

Atomic models were built into the 3.4 A symmetrized SEC, 
3.7 A symmetrized PC, and 4.6 A non-symmetrized PC maps us- 
ing the crystal structures of the mRAG1-RAG2 complex (Kim 
et al., 2015) (PDB 4wwx) and the isolated nonamer-bound NBD 
dimer as references (Yin et al., 2009) (PDB 3gna), and refined 
(Table SI). The 9.0 A resolution Apo-RAG map was first fitted 
with the refined RAG1 -RAG2 monomer from SEC and later refit- 
ted directly with the mRAGI -RAG2 dimer from the crystal struc- 
ture (Kim et al., 2015). Because the structures of SEC and PC 
reconstructions are largely identical, the cryo-EM particles 
were also grouped together to increase the data size and gener- 
ated a structure at 3.3 A resolution (Figures SI E, SI G, and SI H). 
These maps were used for cross-references in model building. 
The map/model Fourier shell correlation (FSC) curves and local 
resolution estimations are consistent with the gold-standard 
resolutions from FSC curves between half maps of split data 
(Figures SID, S1E, and S2A-S2D). 

Overview of PC and SEC Maps and Models 

The cryo-EM maps revealed dimeric (RAG1-RAG2) 2 structures 
with DNA chains running through the entire lengths of the com- 
plexes (Figures 2A-2C, S2E, and S2F). The RAG1 and RAG2 
densities lacked the N-terminal RING and the C-terminal plant 
homeodomain (PHD) in the constructs, respectively (Figure 1A), 
likely due to the flexibility of these domains relative to the core re- 
gions. For symmetrized PC and SEC, in which the NBD is largely 
invisible, the final models contain residues 480-1 ,029 of zRAGI 
(the active site region in Figure 1A), residues 1-351 of zRAG2 (the 
core region in Figure 1A), and 124 and 116 nucleotides, respec- 
tively (Figures 2A, 2C, S2E, and S2F). The excellent superimpo- 
sition of cryo-EM densities with the refined model is shown for 
representative regions of the SEC map (Figure 2D). For non-sym- 
metrized PC, by tracing from the nonamer DNA in the superim- 
posed, previous crystal structure of the nonamer-bound NBD 
dimer (Yin et al., 2009), we could unambiguously fit the DNA se- 
quences in which all the nucleotides were counted for. The final 



Figure 1. Cryo-EM Structure Determination 

(A) Domain organization of zebrafish RAG1 and RAG2 (zRAGI and zRAG2). NTD, N-terminal domain; RING ZnA, RING domain and zinc finger A domain; NBD, 
nonamer binding domain; DDBD, dimerization and DNA binding domain; PreR, pre-RNase domain; RNH, RNase H-like domain; ID/ZnB, insertion domain/zinc 
binding domain B; CTD, C-terminal domain; CTT, C-terminal tail; WD40, WD40 repeat domain; and PHD, plant homeodomain. Approximate domain boundaries 
are shown by residue numbers. Potential active site residues are indicated as red dots in RNH. 

(B) Recombination signal sequences used in this study. Heptamer sequences (red) are numbered from 1 to 7 for the forward strand and from 1* to 7* for the 
reverse strand. Coding segment ends are numbered from -16 to -1 for the forward strand and from -16* to -1* for the reverse strand. The nicking site is 
between A-1 (coding end) and Cl (signal end) with a 3'-OH on the A-1. 

(C) Overview of V(D)J recombination. In the red box, RSSs flanking V, D, and J segments in the IgH locus are illustrated. The dimeric (RAG1-RAG2) 2 complex is 
shown as stacked cyan and lemon green trapezoids. Briefly, RAG binds a single RSS in the presence of HMGB1 to form a signal complex (SC), either 12-SC or 23- 
SC, which can undergo nicking at the coding end-signal end junction in the presence of Mg 2+ . Synapsis of one 1 2-RSS and one 23-RSS in the same RAG dimer 
forms the paired complex (PC), followed by generation of the cleaved signal complex with hairpin coding end and cleaved signal end. Hairpin release produces 
the signal end complex (SEC). Further processing by enzymes in the non-homologous end-joining DNA repair pathway results in ligation of the coding ends and 
circularization of the signal ends. 

(D) Representative 2D class averages of cryo-EM particles of the SEC. 

(E and F) Flow charts of cryo-EM structure determination for the SEC (E) and the PC (F). The two numbers in the blue box are the resolutions of the entire molecule 
and the NBD region only, respectively. 

See also Figure SI. 
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Figure 2. Overview of Synaptic RAG Complexes 

(A) Orthogonal views of the symmetrized 3.4 A resolution SEC map. One RAG1 is omitted in order to present the bound DNAs (red and orange) inside the protein 
clearly. For the side view, one RAG2 is also omitted to display the density for the flipped Cl base at the RSS. 

(B and C) Atomic models superimposed with the non-symmetrized 4.6 A resolution PC map (B) and the symmetrized 3.7 A resolution PC map (C), respectively. 

(D) Representative regions of the SEC map superimposed with the final model. 

(E) Side-by-side comparison of the DNA models in symmetrized PC (orange) and SEC (cyan). Both schematic and ribbon models are shown. Locations of flipped 
bases are labeled. 

(F) Orthogonal views of superimposed symmetrized SEC (cyan), symmetrized PC (orange), and non-symmetrized PC (slate) structures. 

See also Figure S2. 
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model contains residues 408-1 ,029 of zRAGI (the core region in 
Figure 1A), residues 1-351 of zRAG2, and the 222 nucleotides in 
the entire 12-RSS and 23-RSS intermediates (Figure 2B and 

Movie SI). 

Although no coding end DNA was included in the preparation, 
the SEC map contains density above the active site that mimics 
the coding end DNA as seen in the PC (Figures 2A and S2E). We 
reasoned that the density comes from RSSs non-specifically 
bound to the coding end binding site. This is supported by the 
variation on the lengths and protruding angles of the DNA duplex 
bound at this site among the 3D classes of the SEC complex due 
to the different lengths of RSSs (34 bp and 45 bp) available for 
this interaction (Figure IE). By contrast, the coding end DNA 
(16 bp) of the PC complex appears to protrude to a homoge- 
neous length (Figure 1 F). In the 3.4 A symmetrized SEC map, 
14 base pairs appear bound symmetrically and therefore visible 
at this coding end mimic. Similarly, in the crystal structure of 
the eukaryotic transposase Mosl , precleaved transposon signal 
ends mimicked non-specific interactions by the flanking DNA 
(Richardson et al., 2009). 

Although nicked DNA and blunt-ended DNA are present in 
the PC and the SEC, respectively (Figure 2E), a superposition 
showed that the overall structures of PC and SEC are highly 
similar (Figure 2F). The only gross difference is the visible NBD 
dimer and the longer RSS in the non-symmetrized PC (Figures 
2B and 2F). The RAG protein dimer has a previously described 
Y shape (Kim et al., 2015). In non-symmetrized RAG/DNA com- 
plexes, this shape now resembles a butterfly with DNA chains at 
the top as antennas and DNA chains at the bottom that empha- 
size the tail (Figure 3A). This butterfly shape is also visible in some 
2D averages of SEC and PC particles (Figures ID and SIC). 
Because the 2-fold axis of the NBD dimer does not coincide 
with that of the RAG active site dimer and due to lack of symme- 
try at the bound 1 2-RSS and 23-RSS, symmetrized PC and SEC 
both lacked the butterfly tail (Figures 2A and 2C). The active 
site regions of RAG1-RAG2 monomers in all RAG structures 
are highly conserved with pairwise RMSDs of ~0.6 A. When 
compared with a RAG1-RAG2 monomer from the mRAGI- 
RAG2 crystal structure (Kim et al., 2015), the NBD of RAG1 in 
the PC exhibits a dramatically different orientation (Figure 3B). 
The NBD dimers alone align well with each other (Figure 3C), 
suggesting a rigid body movement of the NBD dimer upon 
DNA binding. When the NBD region was excluded, individual 
RAG1-RAG2 monomers in PC and SEC aligned separately with 
the crystal structure at pairwise RMSDs of ~1.5 A (Figure 3B). 
Local differences, in particular near the active site, are apparent 
(see below), as also shown by changes in secondary structures 
(Figures S3A and S3B). 

Closure of the RAG Dimer upon DNA Binding 

The RAG1-RAG2 monomers have a highly conserved mode of 
dimerization in the DNA-bound complex structures as the dimers 
superimpose to pairwise root-mean-square deviations (RMSDs) 
of ~0.8 A (Figure 2F). However, this conserved relative orienta- 
tion between the RAG1-RAG2 monomers is dramatically 
different from that in the Apo-RAG (Figure 3D). Up to ~27 A 
movements in Ca positions are observed, which draw the two 
halves of the dimer closer together (Figure 3D). Consequently, 



the Apo-RAG is much more open, as shown by the gap between 
the two subunits (Figure S3C), which is closed upon DNA binding 
(Figure 3D). Therefore, we refer to Apo-RAG as the open confor- 
mation and DNA-bound RAG complexes as the closed confor- 
mation (Figure 3D). We found that the crystal structure of 
mRAG1-RAG2 (Kim et al., 2015) fits well with the symmetrized 
Apo-RAG cryo-EM density (Figure 3E). These observations sug- 
gest that, although 12-RSS and 23-RSS were both present in 
washed crystals, the mRAG1-RAG2 complex was crystallized 
in an apo-form, explaining the lack of DNA density. The low res- 
olution of the Apo-RAG cryo-EM structure also suggests a highly 
dynamic property in the absence of DNA interaction. 

Extensive RSS-induced interactions are observed between 
RAG1 from one RAG monomer and RAG2 from the symmetric 
RAG monomer and between the two RAG1 subunits (Figure 3F), 
which are completely absent in Apo-RAG. The RAG1-RAG2 
interaction is mostly mediated by polar contacts between the 
a15 helix in RAG1 and the al helix and the P27-P28 loop in 
RAG2 (Figures 3F, S3A, and S3B). The RAG1-RAG1 interaction 
is mediated by the P4-P5 loop, a15, and the a15-a16 loop (Fig- 
ures 3F and S3A). The P4-P5 loop is in the RNH domain, which 
is involved in RSS recognition and harbors the catalytic residues 
(see below). The interfacial residues in the closed conformation 
are largely conserved across species (Figures S3A and S3B). 
RAG disease mutations R841 Q and R841 W, equivalent to muta- 
tions on R860 in zRAGI , are associated with combined immune 
deficiency with granuloma and/or autoimmunity (Lee et al., 201 4) 
(Figure S3A and Table S2). R860 resides on a15 at the closed 
dimerization interface and likely participates in charged interac- 
tions with E627 in the P4-P5 loop of RAG1 and E334 in the p27- 
P28 loop of RAG2 (Figures 3F and 3G). The P4-P5 loop of RAG1 
and the P27-P28 loop in RAG2 are mostly disordered in Apo-RAG 
(Figure 3G). Because binding of each RSS requires both RAG1 
monomers, the RSS interaction induces the dimer closure, 
may be sufficient to stabilize the closed formation, and is criti- 
cally important for catalysis (Figure 4). 

Cooperative RSS Recognition by RAG1 with Base 
Flipping 

The RAG/DNA complex structures provide the first glimpse of 
RSS recognition at the heptamer. Because nearly identical 
RSS interactions are seen in the SEC and the PC (Figure S4A), 
we used the symmetrized SEC at 3.4 A resolution for the struc- 
tural description. The bound 12-RSS and 23-RSS are visible at 
the first 15 positions, suggesting that these positions of the 
RSSs are symmetrically arranged in the RAG dimer (Figures 2E 
and S2E). The first 12 positions of the RSS, including the hep- 
tamer and the first 5 positions of the spacer, form the region 
that directly contacts RAG. Consistently, the first 5 positions in 
the spacer of both 12-RSS and 23-RSS represent the most 
consecutively conserved spacer segments across genomes 
(Ramsden et al., 1994). Complementary electrostatics is 
displayed at the RSS-binding site of RAG1 (Figure 4A) with 
extensive sugar phosphate backbone contacts (Figures S4B 
and S4C). 

An RSS is recognized by both subunits of RAG1 in the RAG 
dimer, with the beginning part mainly recognized by the insertion 
domain (ID) and RNase H-like domain (RNH) of one subunit and 
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Figure 3. Open Conformation of Apo-RAG and Closed Conformation of Synaptic Complexes 

(A) Side and top views of RAG in complex with the complete 12-RSS and 23-RSS intermediates in the PC. 

(B) Superimposition of RAG1-RAG2 monomers between the PC model (cyan and blue) and the crystal structure (PDB 4wwx, yellow). 

(C) Superimposition of NBD dimers between the PC (cyan and lemon green) and the crystal structure (magenta and red, PDB: 4wwx). 

(D) Top view of superimposed PC dimer in the closed conformation and Apo-RAG dimer in the open conformation. One RAG1 -RAG2 monomer is aligned, and the 
difference in the location of the symmetric monomer is evident. The magnitude of displacement required to switch between the two conformations is indicated. 

(E) Rigid body fit of the mRAG dimer crystal structure (yellow) in the 9.0 A Apo-RAG map (light blue). 

(F) Top and bottom views of the new interactions in the closed conformation between RAG1 of one monomer and RAG2 of the symmetric monomer and between 
two RAG1 subunits. Potential interactions are displayed as yellow dashed lines. 

(G) The RAG1 p4-p5 loop and the RAG2 p27-p28 loop involved in interactions in the closed conformation are disordered in mRAG in the open conformation. A 
potential charged interaction is highlighted, including residue R860 that is equivalent to R841 mutated in human RAG patients. 

See also Figure S3. 
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the more distal part recognized by the RNH, dimerization and 
DNA binding domain (DDBD), and C-terminal domain (CTD) of 
the symmetric subunit (Figures 4B and 4C). The interactions 
are mostly at the minor groove of the RSS, with significant 
widening in this region (Figure 4D). Specific base contacts are 
restricted to the heptamer only. Multiple interactions are 
observed at the first three positions (Figure 4E), explaining the 
perfect sequence conservation of these nucleotides across ge- 
nomes (Ramsden et al., 1994). Flelices a16 and a23 (Figure S3A) 
of one RAG1 subunit interact with beginning positions ofthe hep- 
tamer at the major and minor grooves, respectively (Figures 4C, 
4E, and 4F). The a23-a24 loop of the symmetric subunit recog- 
nizes bases at more distal positions of the heptamer at the minor 
groove (Figures 4C, 4E, 4G, and S4D). 

Grafting a bound RSS to one RAG1 subunit in the apo-like 
mRAG crystal structure (Kim et al., 201 5) shows that the symmet- 
ric RAG1 needs to pivot in order to interact with the RSS 
(Figure 4G), a movement that is also evident in the comparison 
between Apo-RAG and DNA-bound RAG conformations (Fig- 
ure 3D). Upon the RSS binding-induced structural shift, the 
oc23-a24 loop of the symmetric RAG1 moves in position to con- 
tact multiple bases at the minor groove (Figures 4E, 4G, and 
S4D). The (34-p5 loop of the RNFI domain, which was disordered 
in the Apo-RAG crystal structure, becomes ordered and interacts 
with the RSS (Figure 4G) and contributes to the dimer closure 
(Figures 3F and 3G). Thus, binding of one RSS induces conforma- 
tional changes in both RAG1 monomers, and this cooperativity 
might facilitate formation of the 12-RSS and 23-RSS paired com- 
plex. Notably, the catalytic residue E984 in the active site situates 
on a23. Therefore, the binding of RSS may also induce catalyti- 
cally competent conformations in RAG1 (see below in Figure 6). 

A surprising observation is that the base of nucleotide Cl of 
the heptamer, which is either nicked or cleaved at this position 
in PC and SEC, flips out from the duplex (Figures 4E and 4H). 
It is recognized extensively by the region of a18-a19 in the ID 
of RAG1, including K912, P913, and R916 on the ot18 helix; 
S917 and T918 on the «18-a19 loop; and D923 on a19 (Figures 
4E and 4FI). Multiple potential interactions are present at both 
the cytosine base and the ribose, putting a specific anchor at 
this position (Figure 4H). Inspection of the structure suggests 
that the base flipping is also necessary to avoid a clash with 
the closed conformation of RAG, which would have occurred if 
nicked Cl stayed in the duplex form (Figure 5A). 

Distortion and Base Flipping in Coding End DNA 
Recognition 

From an overview of the PC model containing nicked DNA, the 
RSS and the coding segment almost appear continuous. When 
a standard B-form DNA duplex is superimposed with the RSS, 
it extends into the coding end binding site (Figure 5A), suggest- 
ing that an intact RSS substrate with both coding DNA and RSS 
may bind in a similar fashion. Flowever, as discussed above, the 
observed clash ofthe modeled duplex with RAG suggests that a 
RAG complex with an intact RSS substrate may be in a partially, 
instead of a fully closed, conformation. In addition to sharing 
structural features at the RSS-binding site, the nicked PC and 
the cleaved SEC structures possess similarities at the coding 
ends, with clearly defined electron densities (Figure 5B). Super- 



position of the symmetrized PC and SEC structures shows that 
the PC coding end DNA is almost identical with the SEC coding 
end mimic, displaying only local deviations in the duplex posi- 
tioning (Figure 2F). 

Unlike RSS recognition, in which both RAG subunits of the 
dimer participate, each RAG1-RAG2 monomer interacts with 
one coding end DNA chain exclusively. The beginning of the cod- 
ing end close to the active site interacts mostly with a highly posi- 
tively charged patch on ID and RNFI of RAG1, while the more 
distal part of the coding segments interacts with a highly posi- 
tively charged patch on RAG2 (Figures 5C and 5D). Therefore, 
RAG2 is also important in DNA binding, a role that was not 
ascribed previously. The coding end DNA is recognized mostly 
by electrostatic interactions with few base pair interactions 
(Figures 5E, S5A, and S5D), which is consistent with lack of 
sequence conservation in the DNA. 

In the nicked RSS intermediates in the PC, there is significant 
distortion in the DNA conformation at the junction between the 
RSS and the coding end, when the continuous strand of the 
DNA abruptly breaks off from the duplex trajectory (Figures 5A 
and 5B). The single-stranded junction essentially unwinds 
completely, and the terminal base T-1 * of the coding end is flip- 
ped to the opposite side of the DNA chain (Figures 2E and 5B). 
This distortion places the scissile phosphate of T-1*, which is 
to be attacked by the free 3'-hydroxyl of A-1 for hairpin forma- 
tion, to the already formed active site that generated the nicking 
at the opposing strand. A number of previous biochemical 
studies suggested that T-1* flips out of the coding end duplex 
during hairpin formation (Bischerour et al., 2009; Schatz and 
Swanson, 2011). Models for the mechanism of flipping led 
to proposals involving specific aromatic stacking, for example, 
by residues of mRAGI equivalent to W915, Y957, W978, and 
F993 of zRAGI (Schatz and Swanson, 2011). 

Surprisingly, in the PC structure, the flipped base T-1* not only 
has no stacking interactions but also does not appear to form 
any specific polar interactions. Only van der Waals contacts to 
the M869 side chain and the aliphatic portion of the R870 side 
chain were observed (Figure 5F). The previously identified aro- 
matic residues are located away from the T-1* nucleotide (Fig- 
ures S5E-S5G). Only Y957 potentially interacts with the bound 
DNA at the phosphate group of A-1 (Figure 5F). The base of 
A-1 is stacked with the guanidinium group of R870 (Figure 5F). 
Instead of using base stacking, the position of the T-1* nucleo- 
tide is held by interactions at the ribose and the phosphate 
group, in particular, to R870 and FI817 (Figure 5F). Because 
T-1* is a variable nucleotide at the coding end, it is reasonable 
that the conformation of the nucleotide is stabilized by interac- 
tions with the sugar phosphate backbone. The pocket for the 
flipped T-1* base locates near the 2-fold axis and is deep, highly 
solvent accessible, and able to accommodate larger bases 
such as purines (Figure 5G). Previously, an alternative model 
not involving aromatic stacking correctly predicted the accom- 
modation of the flipped base in a non-specific pocket (Bischer- 
our et al., 2009), as we observed here. 

Metal Ion Binding and Catalytic Mechanisms 

RAG1 contains a metal ion binding catalytic D(E)DE motif (D620, 
E684, D730 and E984) within the split RNFI domain (Figure 1A) 
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Figure 4. RSS Recognition at the Heptamer and the Spacer 

(A) Electrostatic surface of the RAG dimer from the symmetrized SEC model with bound RSSs (orange) and coding end mimics (magenta) in ribbons. The cyan 
oval shows the RAG surface for one RSS. 

(B) Side and bottom views of the RAG dimer displayed as molecular surfaces with bound DNAs displayed in ribbons. For the reference RSS, nucleotides with base 
recognition by RAG are highlighted in blue, whereas others are shown in orange. Domains involved in RSS interactions are colored as in Figure 1 A, except that one 
DDBD at the bottom view is shown in blue to distinguish it from the neighboring DDBD. Two RAG2 molecules are shown in gray. A prime symbol is added to 
domain names for the symmetric subunit that interacts with the reference RSS. 

(C) Top and side views of RAG1 regions (magenta) that are in contact with the heptamer DNA. RSSs are colored as in (B). RAG2 subunits are omitted. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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and belongs to the DDE family recombinases (Montano and 
Rice, 2011). We used Mg 2+ (the catalytic ion) and Ca 2+ 
(a replacement ion), respectively, in the reconstitution of the 
SEC and the PC. Cryo-EM difference density suggested the 
presence of at least two metal ions in these structures (sites 
A and B) (Figures 6A and S6A). The positions of A and B in 
the PC structure (Figures 6A-6C) and in the SEC structure 
(Figures 6D and 6E) are somewhat shifted, likely because the 
coding end mimic duplex is not an authentic intermediate 
in the reaction. When compared with the nicked DNA, the 
coding end mimic occupies a similar -1 nucleotide position 
but a completely different -1* nucleotide position (Figures 6E 
and 1 B). 

In the PC structure containing the authentic nicked RSS re- 
action intermediate, the metal ions A and B are jointly coordi- 
nated by the scissile phosphate of the flipped nucleotide T-1* 
and the D(E)DE motif. A and B are additionally coordinated 
by 03' of G1* and 3'-hydroxyl of A-1, which are, respectively, 
the leaving group and the attacking nucleophile in hairpin for- 
mation (Figure 6B). Therefore, while ion A stabilizes the leaving 
group and B activates the nucleophile, A and B together stabi- 
lize the pentacovalent intermediate (Figure 6C), poised for 
hairpin formation. The coordination environment of A and B in 
the PC is analogous to that in a substrate-bound RNase FI 
structure but with switched roles of A and B (Nowotny et al., 
2005) (Figure S6B). We propose that A and B oscillate their 
roles between the two RAG-catalyzed consecutive phosphoryl 
transfer reactions, the nicking step and the hairpin formation 
step, as similarly shown in other systems (Nowotny et al., 
2005). 

The catalytic D(E)DE motif appears to undergo significant 
conformational changes upon DNA binding. In the apo-like crys- 
tal structure of mRAGI -RAG2 (Kim et al., 2015), the D(E)DE motif 
residues are not properly positioned for metal ion coordination 
as seen in the PC structure (Figure 6F). Especially, the E962 
(equivalent to zRAGI E984) catalytic residue situates in a loop 
immediately preceding the oc23 helix. In SEC or PC, oc23 is 
much longer and E984 situates on a23, with 3.2 A distance 
away in the Ca position from the equivalent E962 (Figure 6F). 
Of note, mRAGI and zRAGI have exactly the same sequence 
in the region around the a23 helix (Figure S3A). Two cooperative 
interactions, one from a23 of one RAG1 and the other from the 
oc23-a24 loop of the symmetric RAG1 (Figure 4C), may be 
responsible for the coupled RSS binding-induced active site 
formation. 



NBD Dimer Conformation and HMGB1 -Induced RSS 
Bending 

We used non-symmetrized PC structure to analyze the location 
of the NBD dimer and the highly bent conformations of bound 
12-RSS and 23-RSS intermediates (Figure 7A). Similar observa- 
tions were seen in the non-symmetrized reconstructions from 
merged datasets (Figure SI FI). The coding segment, heptamer, 
and beginning of the spacer of an RSS are essentially 2-fold sym- 
metric. Starting from the remainder of the spacer, the 12-RSS 
and 23-RSS each assume a different chain trajectory. While 
the 12-RSS spacer traverses about one turn as a DNA duplex, 
the 23-RSS spacer traverses about two turns, creating asym- 
metric conformations at the nonamer (Figure 7A). Both 12-RSS 
and 23-RSS duplexes are exceedingly bent, by ~60° for the 
12-RSS and ~120° for the 23-RSS (Figures 7A and S7A). 
The bends occur most severely near the end of the spacer for 
the 1 2-RSS and near the middle of the spacer for the 23-RSS. 

In non-symmetrized Apo-RAG map, no density is visible for 
the NBD region, suggesting that the NBD dimer is flexibly linked 
to the RAG active site dimer (Figure SI F). In the apo-like RAG 
crystal structure, the conformation of the NBD dimer may have 
been defined by crystal packing (Kim et al., 201 5). The flexibility 
of the NBD dimer is evident even when it is bound to the nonamer 
DNA, as shown by conformational fluctuations in three superim- 
posed reconstructions (Figures 7B, IF, and SI FI), which may 
allow ± 1 variation of the spacer lengths in both 12-RSS and 
23-RSS in a minor population of recombination sites (Fanning 
et al., 1996). The flexibility may have also compromised the res- 
olution of the NBD region to ~7.2 A (Figures IF and S1E). The 
dimeric NBD/nonamer complex in the PC aligns well with the 
previous crystal structure of the isolated NBD/nonamer complex 
(Yin et al., 2009) (Figure 7C), suggesting that the NBD dimer 
mostly oscillates as a rigid body. When the PC is superimposed 
with the apo-like RAG dimer using one of the RAG1 -RAG2 mono- 
mers, the associated NBD dimer in the apo-like conformation 
needs to swing about 76° to reach the RSS-bound orientation 
(Figure 7D). The rotation moves the NBD closer to the 12-RSS 
but away from the 23-RSS. 

Using known molar ratios of Apo-RAG and FiMGBI as stan- 
dards, we showed by SDS-PAGE that our reconstituted PC sam- 
ple contained one FIMGBI per RAG monomer (Figure 7E). This 
composition is different from that of a previously reconstituted 
SEC under a different condition, which showed one FIMGBI 
per RAG dimer (Grundy et al., 2009; Kim et al., 2015). FIMGBI 
contains two FIMG boxes, each composed of a pair of helices 



(D) A bound RSS colored as in (B) superimposed with an ideal B-form DNA (light blue), showing the widening of the minor groove. The a23-a24 loop inserted into 
the minor groove of the RSS is highlighted in magenta. 

(E) Schematic depiction of the detailed interactions between RAG and the RSS. RAG1 residues from one and the symmetric subunits are displayed as cyan and 
lemon green ovals, respectively. These ovals are bounded in blue lines, no lines, and red lines, respectively, for side-chain, main-chain, and side- and main-chain 
interactions. Slate, green, magenta, and gray arrows indicate interactions at the major groove, minor groove, flipped base, and the backbone. Heptamer bases 
that have multiple contacts with RAG are highlighted in red, and those with a single contact are in pink. 

(F) Detailed interactions between RAG and the heptamer DNA. Direct base interactions are highlighted in magenta for the protein and in green for the bases. 
Potential interactions are displayed as yellow dashed lines. 

(G) Superimposed apo-like RAG crystal structure (magenta and red, PDB: 4wwx) and SEC (lemon green and cyan) at the heptamer-binding site. One RAG1 
subunit (red and cyan) is aligned, showing the different orientations of the symmetric RAG1 (magenta and lemon green), especially at the (34-|35 loop that was 
disordered in the crystal structure, and the a23-a24 loop. 

(H) Detailed interactions between RAG and the flipped Cl of the heptamer DNA. 

See also Figure S4. 
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Figure 5. Interactions at the Coding Segment Ends 

(A) Superposition of an ideal B-form DNA (light blue) with the nicked RSS DNA (orange) from the symmetrized PC model. The distorted base T-1* is highlighted in 
blue. Parts of a14, a16, and the a15-a16 loop (yellow) of RAG1 clash with the B-form DNA. 

(B) Cryo-EM density maps superimposed with the final DNA models (show in sticks) in the symmetrized PC (orange) and SEC (cyan). 

(C) Side view of RAG/DNA interactions in the PC. Only one RAG1-RAG2 monomer is shown and displayed as a molecular surface. Nicked RSS intermediate 
(orange) is shown as ribbons. Domains in RAG1 involved in the interactions are colored as in Figure 1A. 

(D) Electrostatic surface of one RAG1 -RAG2 monomer in the PC model. The cyan ovals denote the positively charged patches in RAG1 and RAG2, respectively. 

(E) Schematic depiction of the detailed interactions between RAG and the coding end in the PC. RAG1 and RAG2 residues are displayed as lemon green and 
green ovals, respectively. These ovals are bounded in blue lines, no lines, and red lines, respectively, for side-chain, main-chain, and side- and main-chain 
interactions. Green, magenta, and gray arrows indicate interactions at the minor groove, flipped base, and the backbone. 

(F) Detailed interactions at the flipped T-1* base in the nicked DNA intermediate. T-1* is highlighted in marine blue. Residues that have direct contacts with T-1* 
and nearby nucleotides are shown in cyan. Potential interactions are displayed as yellow dashed lines. 

(G) Top view of the flipped T-1* bases (magenta surfaces) in a deep pocket of the RAG dimer (surfaces in cyan, blue, lemon green, and green). The coding ends 
(orange and red) are shown as ribbons. 

See also Figure S5. 
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Figure 6. Two-Metal-lon Catalysis and Conformational Remodeling 

(A) Difference density between the PC cryo-EM map and the model without metal ions showing the proposed Ca 2+ sites. Ca 2+ sites A and B are shown as slate 
spheres and active site residues highlighted in magenta. 

(B) Active site of the PC model around the Ca 2+ sites (slate spheres, A and B). Ca 2+ A and B are jointly coordinated by the scissile phosphate of the flipped 
nucleotide T-1 * and D620. A is additionally coordinated by 03' of G1 * (the leaving group), E984, and the carbonyl oxygen of G621 , and B is coordinated by 3'-0H 
of A-1 (the nucleophile), E684, and D730. Potential coordination of the metal ions is displayed using yellow dashed lines. 

(C) Proposed pentacovalent phosphate intermediate in two-metal-ion catalysis of hairpin formation by RAG. 

(D) Active sites of the SEC models. Mg 2+ ions in SEC are presented as blue spheres. Briefly, A is coordinated by five ligands, 3'-OH of G1*, 3'-OH of the non- 
specifically bound DNA, D620, E984, and the carbonyl oxygen of G621 . B is coordinated by four ligands, 3' -OH of the non-specifically bound DNA, E684, D730, 
and the carbonyl oxygen of G621 . 

(E) Superimposed PC and SEC models at the RNH domain, showing the shifted metal ions, the aligned -1 nucleotides, and the different positions of the — 1* 
nucleotides in PC and SEC. 

(F) Superimposed active sites of the PC (cyan) and the apo-like mRAG crystal structure (PDB: 4wwx, yellow). The D(E)DE motif side chains are shown. The E984 
residue changes by ~3.2 A in Ca position from its location on a disordered loop in the apo-conformation to its location on a23 in the PC. Active site residues in the 
PC and the crystal structure are highlighted in magenta and blue, respectively. Red arrows indicate regions of local conformational changes. 

See also Figure S6. 



and a long, slightly bent third helix, which interacts with DNA at 
the minor groove to generate bending (Stott et al., 2006) (PDB 
2gzk). To determine if the PC cryo-EM density contained 
HMGB1 , we displayed the map with the complete model super- 
imposed. While one piece of unassigned density was revealed at 
the 12-RSS spacer, two were seen at the 23-RSS spacer (Fig- 
ure 7F), suggesting that the former is bound with one HMG 
box and the latter with both HMG boxes in HMGB1 . 



The difference map between the cryo-EM reconstruction and 
the model clearly revealed densities with a two-cylinder shape at 
the 12-RSS and the 23-RSS that could be fitted with the pair of 
helices in an HMG box (Figure 7G). The fitting allowed positioning 
of one HMG box each to the 12-RSS and the 23-RSS (Figures 
7G, 7H, and S7B). Although no clear density was apparent for 
the third helix of the HMG box bound to either 12-RSS or 23- 
RSS, the generated mode of DNA interaction is similar to that 
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in the NMR structure of the HMG/DNA complex (Stott et al., 
2006) (Figures S7C and S7D), supporting the HMG/RSS model. 
The second piece of density at the 23-RSS was not sufficiently 
clear to enable direct HMG fitting. However, the distance be- 
tween the two pieces of density is similar to the distance be- 
tween the two HMG boxes in the NMR structure, suggesting 
that the second piece of density represents the second HMG 
box of the same bound HMGB1 molecule (Figures 7H and 
S7B). Because the spacer DNA of 12-RSS is short, it is likely 
that only one HMG box of HMGB1 is bound. 

DISCUSSION 

Induced Asymmetry as the Structural Basis for the 
12/23 Rule of Recombination 

Recognition of two different signal sequences is unique for RAG, 
as most other recombinases interact with and cleave a pair of 
identical signal sequences. Our cryo-EM structures suggest an 
induced asymmetry mechanism that requires flexibility of NBD 
dimer orientation and plasticity of RSS conformation in the execu- 
tion of the 12/23 rule. An RSS must bind RAG using both the hep- 
tamer and the nonamer for optimal affinity and recombination 
efficiency. The interactions at the heptamer are symmetric and 
relatively fixed. When a 12-RSS is bound at both the heptamer 
and the nonamer in an HMGB1 -bent conformation, the NBD dimer 
tilts toward the shorter 12-RSS, leaving the same NBD dimer with 
the ability to synapse with only a 23-RSS, also in an HMGB1 -bent 
conformation. Conversely, when a 23-RSS is bound, the NBD 
dimer tilts away from the longer 23-RSS, leaving the same NBD 
dimer with the ability to combine with only a 12-RSS. Modeling 
a pair of 12-RSSs or a pair of 23-RSSs onto RAG showed that 
the supposed interaction sites on NBD and the RSS are ~40 A 



away (Figures S7E and S7F). Utilizing the spatial difference be- 
tween the 12 bp and 23 bp spacers, it appears that nature has 
evolved one effective solution to RSS pairing to enable recombi- 
nation fidelity. The synapsis of 1 2-RSS and 23-RSS also promotes 
effective chemical catalysis through coupled conformational 
changes at the active sites, further enhancing the 12/23 rule. 

To contemplate whether other DNA sequences may also be 
paired by RAG, we used NBD dimer conformations in the apo- 
like crystal structure (Kim et al. , 201 5) and the PC as two possible 
extremes of NBD tilt angles. We then modeled hypothetical 
B-form RSS duplexes onto the RAG-bound RSSs by superim- 
posing the heptamer regions (Figure S7G). This exercise sug- 
gests the possibility that, if the spacer lengths are varied, there 
may be additional ways of symmetrical and asymmetrical RSS 
synapsis, causing pathological DNA double-strand breaks and 
chromosomal translocations in cancer and autoimmunity, espe- 
cially when facilitated by spatial proximity (Zhang et al., 2012). In 
cells, it is thus far unclear what causes bending of the spacer in 
an RSS to promote recombination. HMG proteins are abundant 
in the nucleus (Shirakata et a 1 991). Other nuclear proteins may 
also fulfill the function of RSS-bending, such as the TATA binding 
protein (TBP) that is known to dramatically bend DNA (Nikolov 
et al., 1996) (PDB: Itgh) (Figure 71). 

RAG-Mediated Catalytic Pathway 

We propose the following molecular mechanism in RAG-cata- 
lyzed cleavage phase of V(D)J recombination based on struc- 
tures of Apo-RAG and synaptic complexes, as well as our 
conjecture on steps involving singly RSS-bound forms that still 
lack structural information (Figure 7J). First, our Apo-RAG struc- 
ture shows a dynamic open conformation in the absence of RSS 
binding, with its NBD dimer flexibly attached to the RAG active 



Figure 7. NBD Flexibility and RSS Bending by HMGB1 Underlie the 12/23 Rule 

(A) Surface representation of the non-symmetrized synaptic PC model in two orientations, with indicated bending at the 12-RSS and 23-RSS spacers. Color 
coding for regions of the RSSs is shown. 

(B) Superimposition of three non-symmetrized NBD-containing reconstructions at 4.6 A, 4.2 A, and 4.4 A resolutions (Figures 1 F and S1G) in gray, yellow, and 
salmon, respectively. The variable positions of RSS are indicated by the arrows in corresponding colors. 

(C) The crystal structure of the NBD/nonamer complex (PDB: 3gna, light blue for NBD and blue for DNA) is superimposed onto the synaptic PC model. 

(D) The NBD dimer in the synaptic RAG complex tilts to the direction of 1 2-RSS. Superposition of the RAG active site dimer of the PC with that of the apo-like RAG 
crystal structure (PDB: 4wwx, magenta and red) shows that the NBD dimer needs to swing by ~76° to accommodate the bound RSS. 

(E) Quantitative SDS-PAGE of the PC sample used for cryo-EM studies, showing the ratio of one HMGB1 per RAG monomer. 

(F) Superimposed non-symmetrized PC model and PC map filtered at 5.5 A resolution. Extra densities along 1 2-RSS and 23-RSS are highlighted by magenta and 
purple ovals, for which HMG boxl and box2 were fit, respectively, in (G) and (H). 

(G) The difference density between the PC map and the PC model showed that the extra pieces of density in the magenta ovals in (F) could be fitted with residues 
10-48 (a pair of helices) from the first HMG box of a tandem HMG box NMR structure (PDB: 2gzk) (Stott et al., 2006). Left, for 12-RSS; right, for 23-RSS. 

(H) Modeled PC/HMGB1 complex. One HMG box is bound at the 1 2-RSS, and both HMG boxes of an HMGB1 molecule are bound at the 23-RSS. The fitting of 
the second HMG box was done by superimposing the DNA in the NMR structure and the DNA in the region of the second piece of extra density. HMG box-bound 
DNA segments in the NMR structure (PDB 2gzk) (Stott et al., 2006) are shown in blue. 

(I) TBP causes similar bending in DNA as HMGB1. The TBP-DNA complex (PDB: Itgh) was superimposed with 12-RSS and 23-RSS. Protein and DNA in the 
TBP-DNA complex are shown in magenta and blue, respectively. 

(J) Structure-derived insights on RAG-mediated cleavage pathway in V(D)J recombination. RAG1 (light green and light cyan), RAG2 (green and cyan), and HMGB1 
(orange) are represented as cartoons. Coding ends, heptamers, nonamers, and 3' extension DNAs are shown by semi-transparent blue, red, magenta, and light 
slate rectangles, respectively. 12 and 23 bp spacers are shown as black lines. Briefly, without binding to an RSS, Apo-RAG is in an open conformation with the 
flexibly attached NBD dimer. When bound to either 12-RSS or 23-RSS intact DNA in the presence of HMGB1, a partially closed conformation of RAG may be 
induced. The NBD dimer is tilted through the interaction with either the 1 2-RSS or 23-RSS nonamer. Then a nick is produced at the junction between the coding 
end and the signal end, and the first base at the cleaved end of the heptamer is likely flipped out (red filled circle). Subsequent synapsis with a different RSS 
substrate leads to the formation of the PC, which assumes a fully closed conformation with a flipped base (blue filled circle) on the coding end of both nicked RSS 
intermediates. The coding ends are linked into hairpin DNA to form the CSC. NHEJ factors are recruited to dissociate the hairpin coding ends, leaving the SEC 
with only the bound signal ends. 

See also Figure S7. 
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site dimer. Second, because both RAG monomers are required 
for binding of each RSS, we posit that, upon interaction with 
an intact RSS substrate, immediate closure of the RAG dimer 
may ensue to bring the RAG monomers closer together, forming 
the signal complex (SC). Because the closed conformation of 
synaptic complexes would have been in clash with an intact 
RSS substrate, we suspect that an SC may be in a partially 
closed conformation. Nicking at the RSS-coding end junction 
can proceed in the SC; however, we do not yet know the asso- 
ciated conformational changes and whether base flipping of 
Cl and T-1* in synaptic complexes occurs in singly RSS-bound 
forms. Third, due to dimerization-mediated cooperativity, bind- 
ing and nicking at one active site of the RAG dimer likely en- 
hances the binding affinity of the symmetric active site to another 
RSS substrate for formation of the synaptic PC, leading to further 
closure of the RAG dimer. Fourth, the nicked RSS in PC is 
severely distorted at the RSS-coding end junction with local 
unwinding and base flipping of both Cl and T-1 *. This conforma- 
tion, together with the bound metal ions, promotes hairpin for- 
mation at the coding end. Simultaneous dissociation of the 
hairpin coding ends in the presence of proper DNA repair pro- 
teins, ensures joining fidelity, and leads to formation of the SEC. 

Insights into Human RAG Disease Mutations 

Over 100 disease mutations on human RAG1 and RAG2 have 
been identified (Lee et al., 2014; Schatz and Swanson, 2011). 

Mapping these mutations onto the crystal structure of mRAG 
has previously identified those that destabilize the tertiary struc- 
ture or interfere with the conserved quaternary interaction within 
the RAG1 -RAG2 complex monomer (Kim et al., 201 5). The RAG1 
mutations R841W/Q may disrupt RSS-induced RAG dimer 
closure because the equivalent zebrafish residue R860 appears 
central in stabilizing the closed conformation (Figures 3F and 3G 
and Table S2). We found that quite a few RAG1 mutations are on 
residues directly involved in heptamer recognition in the synaptic 
complexes (Table S2), explaining their deleterious effects on the 
recombinase. Mutations on residues that participate in non-spe- 
cific spacer DNA interaction and coding end DNA interaction are 
also present (Table S2). Interestingly, analysis on the character- 
istics of rearrangements by hypomorphic RAG mutants revealed 
occurrence of preferential use of certain gene segments, which 
generates qualitative differences in the patient T and B cell reper- 
toire when compared with normal controls (Lee et al., 2014). We 
hypothesize that mutations on residues that directly interact with 
RSSs may alter the specificity of V(D)J recombination, making 
some RSSs better substrates than others and leading to the 
wide spectrum of the disease. 

Implications on Other DDE Family Enzymes 

Despite having different structural architectures, many transpo- 
sases and integrases also belong to the DDE family recombi- 
nases and catalyze multi-step strand cleavage and strand 
transfer reactions (Montano and Rice, 2011). In general, these 
enzymes excise an insertion element by binding and breaking 
the DNA at the flanking signal sequences. The cleaved signal se- 
quences with the insertion element located in between are then 
bound and become ligated to a target DNA. Only limited struc- 
tural information is available on these enzymes, likely due to their 



fairly large size and complexity. Our RAG structures with DNA in- 
termediates and products therefore provide insights into their 
mechanism of catalysis, especially for the excision step that 
bears a direct parallel to RAG-mediated cleavage. Specifically, 
cooperative conformational changes upon DNA synapsis, DNA 
distortion at the junction with the signal sequence, and based 
flipping at the nicked signal sequence may all be general features 
in transposases and integrases as well. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Cloning, Protein Expression, and Purification 

The zRAGI (271-1031) and full-length zRAG2 constructs containing N-termi- 
nal His-MBP tags were expressed using the Bac-to-Bac baculovirus-insect 
cell system. RAG1 was purified sequentially by amylose affinity, heparin, 
and size-exclusion chromatography, and RAG2 was purified by amylose affin- 
ity, anion exchange, and size-exclusion chromatography. The zRAGI -RAG2 
complex was reconstituted by mixing zRAGI, zRAG2, and the H3K4Me3 
peptide in a 1:1 .2:1.2 molar ratio, followed by removal of the His-MBP tags 
and size-exclusion chromatography. C-terminally His-tagged HMGB1 was ex- 
pressed in E. coli and purified using Ni-NTA affinity and size-exclusion chro- 
matography. The DNAs were synthesized as oligos, annealed appropriately 
to generate nicked or cleaved RSSs, and purified by gel filtration. Synaptic 
RAG complexes were reconstituted by incubating the zRAGI -RAG2 complex, 
12-RSS, 23-RSS, and HMGB1 in a 2:1 :1 :3 molar ratio in the presence of Ca 2+ 
or Mg 2 *, followed by gel filtration. 

Cryo-EM Data Acquisition, Image Processing, Model Building, and 
Refinement 

Cryo-EM images were collected using an FEI TF30 Polara electron microscope 
and a Gatan K2 Summit direct electron detector in super-resolution counting 
mode. Simplified Application Managing Utilities for EM Labs (SAMUEL) scripts 
were used for image preprocessing, particle picking, 2D classification, and 3D 
initial model building. 3D classification and refinement were carried out in Re- 
lion (Scheres, 2012). All refinements follow the gold-standard procedure, in 
which two half datasets were refined independently. RELION “post-process- 
ing” was used to estimate resolution based on the Fourier shell correlation 
(FSC) = 0.143 criterion. The mRAG1-RAG2 complex (Kim et al., 2015) and 
the NBD-DNA complex structures (Yin et al., 2009) were used as starting 
points for model building. The atomic models were refined first in real space 
and then in reciprocal space using phase restrains, electron scattering factors, 
and artificial unit cells. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The cryo-EM maps of symmetrized SEC, symmetrized PC, and non-symme- 
trized PC at 3.4 A, 3.7 A, and 4.6 A resolutions, respectively, have been depos- 
ited in the EMDataBank under accession codes of EMD-6487, EMD-6488, and 
EMD-6489. The corresponding refined structural models have been deposited 
in the Protein Data Bank with PDB: 3JBX, 3JBY, and 3JBW, respectively. The 
cryo-EM maps of symmetrized Apo-RAG at 9.0 A resolution and of symme- 
trized synaptic RAG at 3.3 A resolution reconstructed from mixed PC and 
SEC particles have been deposited in the EMDataBank under accession co- 
des of EMD-6490 and EMD-6491, respectively. 
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• CeA Htr2a + cells act as a hierarchy generator prioritizing 
innate over learned fear 
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SUMMARY 

Fear is induced by innate and learned mechanisms 
involving separate pathways. Here, we used an olfac- 
tory-mediated innate-fear versus learned-fear para- 
digm to investigate how these pathways are 
integrated. Notably, prior presentation of innate- 
fear stimuli inhibited learned-freezing response, but 
not vice versa. Whole-brain mapping and pharmaco- 
logical screening indicated that serotonin-2A recep- 
tor (Htr2a)-expressing cells in the central amygdala 
(CeA) control both innate and learned freezing, but 
in opposing directions. In vivo fiber photometry ana- 
lyses in freely moving mice indicated that innate but 
not learned-fear stimuli suppressed the activity of 
Htr2a-expressing CeA cells. Artificial inactivation of 
these cells upregulated innate-freezing response 
and downregulated learned-freezing response. 
Thus, Htr2a-expressing CeA cells serve as a hierar- 
chy generator, prioritizing innate fear over learned 
fear. 

INTRODUCTION 

Behaviors are controlled by innate and learned mechanisms. 
How the brain determines the appropriate behavior when both 
innate and learned sensory inputs are simultaneously presented 
is of great interest. Fear is a powerful emotion that greatly influ- 
ences behaviors across species and can be induced by both 
innate and learned sensory inputs (Gross and Canteras, 2012; 
LeDoux, 2012). Both types of fear can be experienced simulta- 
neously, in situations such as exposure to dangerous natural 
environments, raising the possibility that the integration of infor- 
mation processed by innate- and learned-fear pathways contrib- 
utes to the selection of appropriate behaviors to promote 
organism survival. However, the cellular and molecular mecha- 
nisms underlying this process are not clear. 

Although various therapeutic interventions have been tested, a 
considerable number of people experience fear- and anxiety- 
related disorders, such as phobia, posttraumatic stress disorder, 



and obsessive-compulsive disorder (Kessler et al., 2005; Dias 
et al., 2013). The pathogenesis and symptoms of these disorders 
are considered to be affected by innate and learned mechanisms 
(Rosen et al., 2008; Parsons and Ressler, 2013), but the precise 
contribution of each mechanism is still not understood. If innate 
and learned fears are controlled by synergistic mechanisms, 
administration of drugs that inhibit either fear mechanism is ex- 
pected to alleviate advanced abnormal fear emotion. However, 
if both fears are controlled by antagonistic mechanisms, drugs 
that alleviate only one fear can aggravate the other fear, leading 
to paradoxical results. Thus, to formulate an effective drug dis- 
covery strategy, it is important to clarify the molecular targets 
that determine the relationship between innate and learned fears. 

In mice, olfaction is the most important sensory system for de- 
tecting danger (Rottman and Snowdon, 1972; Apfelbach et al., 
2005). Unlike other sensory systems, olfaction is unique in that 
different types of odorant molecules can induce either innate 
or learned-fear responses in mice. Thus, in this study, we 
focused on the olfactory system to clarify interaction mecha- 
nisms of innate- and learned-fear processing. 

The amygdala is thought to be central to the mediation of both 
innate and learned fear. The amygdala consists of several sub- 
nuclei with distinct connections and functions. Like other sen- 
sory modalities, olfactory-mediated learned-fear information is 
conveyed to the lateral/basolateral amygdala (LA/BLA). Disrup- 
tion of these nuclei affects learned-freezing behavior induced 
by olfaction (Cousens and Otto, 1998). Although it has not 
been reported for olfaction, auditory and visual conditioned in- 
formation processed in the LA/BLA are then relayed to the 
CeA, which then regulates multiple fear responses (LeDoux, 
2000; Davis, 2000; Maren and Quirk, 2004). 2,4,5-trimethyl- 
3-thiazoline (TMT) is a component of secretion products from 
the anogenital gland of foxes and induces innate-fear responses 
in mice through the main olfactory pathway (Vernet-Maury et al., 
1984; Fendt et al., 2005; Kobayakawa et al., 2007). Presentation 
of TMT to mice upregulates the expression of immediate early 
genes (lEGs) in the medial amygdala (MeA) and the CeA (Day 
et al., 2004). Thus, among the subnuclei of the amygdala, the 
CeA is a candidate site involved in the interaction of olfactory- 
mediated innate- and learned-fear information. However, the 
cellular and molecular targets in the CeA underlying this interac- 
tion are not known. 
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Figure 1. Odor-Induced Innate- and 
Learned-Freezing Behavior 

(A) Induction methods of innate- and learned- 
freezing responses. Learned freezing was induced 
as follows: On day 0, eugenol (e) or anisole (a) was 
randomly presented for 30 s with a 4 min interval, 
and at the end of anisole presentation, electric foot 
shocks (FS) were delivered to mice. On day 1, 
eugenol or anisole was presented to the mice. For 
induction of innate freezing, TMT or 2MT was 
presented on day 1 . 

(B) The mean percentage of time spent freezing is 
shown for the no-odor control, eugenol, and ani- 
sole, with or without conditioning, and for innate- 
fear-inducing odorants (TMT and 2MT). Anisole 
previously paired with foot shocks and 2MT pre- 
sentation induced robust freezing behavior. 

(C) Temporal analyses of 2MT-induced innate- and 
learned-freezing responses indicate that the two 
freezing behaviors are indistinguishable. 

(D) The mean levels of plasma corticosterone 
induced by no-odor (control), learned-freezing - 
inducing, and innate-freezing-inducing (2MT) 
odorants. 

(E and F) The temporal changes (E) and the mean (F) of delta neck electromyography (AEMG) are shown for control odor (a spice odor, eugenol), learned-freezing- 
inducing, and innate-freezing-inducing (2MT) odorants. The mean EMG value prior to odor presentation was set to 0. 

(B, D, and F) One-way ANOVA followed by Bonferroni correction. (C) Unpaired t test. Data are means ± SEM. *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001 ; ns, p > 0.05. 
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To clarify the relationship and potential integration mecha- 
nisms between innate- and learned-fear information processing, 
we developed an olfactory-mediated innate-fear versus learned- 
fear paradigm and established an anatomical, molecular, and 
cellular framework for the integration of innate- versus learned- 
fear information. 

RESULTS 

Induction of Innate- and Learned-Freezing Behavior by 
Olfaction 

Freezing is a characteristic behavior that is closely linked to fear 
in mice and other species. It can be measured as the ratio of 
immobile time during a test period and is widely used as a quan- 
titative marker for fear in various experimental paradigms (Blan- 
chard and Blanchard, 1 969; Bouton and Bolles, 1 980; Bolles and 
Fanselow, 1980). A learned-freezing response is easily induced 
by pairing a neutral odorant with electric foot shocks (Figures 
1 A and 1 B). Although the odorant-mediated induction of a potent 
innate-freezing response, comparable to that induced in learned 
freezing, was previously considered difficult, we recently devel- 
oped potent innate-freezing inducers termed thiazoline-related 
fear odors (tFOs) (Kobayakawa and Kobayakawa, 2011) that 
enabled us to overcome this challenge. TMT is a widely used 
odorant molecule that induces innate-fear responses in rodents 
(Fendt et al., 2005; Takahashi et al., 2005). However, the level of 
innate-freezing response it induces is extremely weak compared 
to that induced in the learned-fear condition (Figures 1 A and 1 B) 
(Morrow et al., 2000; McGregor et al., 2002). tFOs were devel- 
oped by optimization of the chemical structure of TMT. From 
our tFO catalog, we selected 2-methyl-2-thiazoline (2MT), which 
induces a level of freezing comparable to that induced in the 
learned condition (Figures 1A and IB). 



First, we used several fear indices to confirm whether 2MT 
actually induces fear responses comparable to those induced 
in the learned-fear condition. There were no significant 
differences in temporal patterns between the two freezing 
behaviors (Figure 1C). In addition to inducing freezing behavior, 
increases in plasma concentration of stress hormones and de- 
creases in neck electromyography are used as fear indices 
(Steenland and Zhuo, 2009; Armario et al., 2012). Again, no sig- 
nificant differences were observed between 2MT-induced 
innate-fear and iearned-fear conditions in terms of these fear 
indices (Figures 1 D-1 F). From these results, we concluded that 
2MT induces innate-fear responses that are comparable to 
the iearned-fear condition in terms of behavioral and physiolog- 
ical aspects. Thus, utilizing 2MT enabled us to fulfill the 
ideal experimental conditions for comparing the nature of innate 
and learned fear, in which both fear responses are induced by 
the same sensory modality and accompanied by the same 
behavior. 

The Innate-Fear Response Is Prioritized over the 
Learned-Fear Response 

Even under high-risk conditions, where innate- and Iearned-fear 
signals exist simultaneously, starving wild animals have to keep 
exploring to find food for survival. We reconstructed similar situ- 
ations using two different behavior tests and explored the mutual 
effects of innate- and Iearned-fear inputs on behavioral outputs 
(Figure 2). Mice were classified into three groups. Food pellets 
were placed at both ends of two isles of a Y-maze, and either 
an innate-fear-inducing odorant or a learned-fear-inducing 
odorant, which had previously been linked to electric foot 
shocks, was presented in one aisle for the first and second 
groups, respectively. Then, food-deprived mice were placed at 
the maze entrance. Under these conditions, eating behavior 
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was completely suppressed in mice in both aisles in which a fear- 
inducing odorant was presented but not in the odor-free aisle 
(Figures 2A and 2B). For the third group, the learned-fear- 
inducing odorant that had previously been linked to electric 
shocks was presented in one aisle and the innate-fear-inducing 
odorant was presented in the other. Under this condition, we 
observed eating behavior in the aisle where the learned-fear- 
inducing odorant was presented, but this behavior was almost 
fully suppressed in the aisle where the innate-fear-inducing 
odorant was presented (Figure 2C). These results indicate that 
innate fear is prioritized over learned fear, at least under this 
condition. 

Our findings also suggest that innate-fear-inducing odorants 
might suppress learned-fear behavior. To examine this possibil- 
ity, we analyzed the effects of the sequential presentation of 
innate- and learned-fear-inducing odorants. Interestingly, prior 
presentation of an innate-fear-inducing odorant significantly 
decreased the learned-freezing response (Figure 2D). 
Conversely, prior induction of learned freezing did not affect 
the innate-freezing response (Figure 2E). These results suggest 
that the behavioral response to the presence of innate- and 
learned-fear stimuli is controlled through a hierarchical relation- 
ship in which innate fear predominates. 



Figure 2. Hierarchical and Antagonistic Re- 
lationships between Innate- and Learned- 
Fear Responses 

(A-C) Timelines of Y-maze experiments are shown 
in upper panels. Time spent eating by the individ- 
ual mouse in each aisle is plotted (lower panels). 
Data points for the same individual are linked by a 
line. 

(D and E) The mean percentages of time spent in 
learned freezing with and without prior induction of 
innate freezing (D) and spent in innate freezing with 
and without prior induction of learned freezing (E) 
are shown. The levels of freezing without prior in- 
duction of the other type of freezing were set at 
100%. The experimental procedures are also 
shown in the left panels. 

(A-C) Paired t test. (D and E) Unpaired t test. Data 
are means + SEM. **p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001; ns, 
p > 0.05. 



Serotonin 2A Receptors in the 
Central Amygdala Have Opposite 
Effects on Innate and Learned 
Freezing 

We next aimed to clarify the cellular and 
molecular bases of this hierarchical con- 
trol mechanism. To identify candidate 
molecules involved in the hierarchical 
control of innate- and learned-freezing 
responses, various antipsychotropic 
^ agents that affect different neurotrans- 

°\i . mitter systems were injected intraperito- 

neally (IP) in mice, and their effects on 
innate- and learned-freezing responses 
were analyzed (Figure 3A). Notably, 
injection of the atypical antipsychotic risperidone led to signifi- 
cantly downregulated learned freezing and significantly upregu- 
lated innate-freezing responses. The serotonin 2A receptor 
(Htr2a; Rothetal., 1998) is the major antagonistic target of risper- 
idone, but the drug also affects the dopamine D2 receptor and 
other molecules, although with lower affinities (Binding DB: 
http://bindingdb.org/bind/index.jsp). Thus, we also analyzed 
the effects of IP injection of the Htr2a-selective antagonist gle- 
manserin (Dudley et al., 1988) and observed the same results 
as those induced by risperidone (Figure 3B). This indicates that 
FHtr2a controls both innate and learned freezing, but in opposing 
directions. 

Next, a putative interaction site for innate- and learned-fear 
pathways was selected by whole-brain activity mapping of 
innate and learned freezing using mRNA expression levels of 
the immediate-eariy genes (lEGs) arc and c-fos as neuronal 
activity markers. We found that IEG expression levels were 
markedly upregulated in several brain regions, including the 
amygdala, extended amygdala, lateral septum, and hypothala- 
mus during both innate and learned freezing. 

In this study, we focused on the amygdala because it is the area 
most implicated in the processing of fear (LeDoux, 2000; Maren 
and Quirk, 2004). The amygdala is subdivided into anatomically 
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Figure 3. Screening for Molecules and 
Target Sites Involved in Differential Regula- 
tion of Innate and Learned Freezing 

(A) The effect of intraperitoneal (IP) injection of 
psychotropics compared with that of saline (con- 
trol value set at 100%) are shown for innate (blue) 
and learned (orange) freezing. 

(B) The effect of IP injection of glemanserin 
compared with that of saline (control value set at 
100%) is shown for innate (blue) and learned (or- 
ange) freezing. 

(C) Schematic illustration of the structural organi- 
zation of the amygdala. Blue and orange shaded 
areas represent areas in which arc mRNA was 
upregulated in the innate- and learned-freezing 
conditions, respectively. 

(D) Representative images of in situ hybridi- 
zation of arc mRNA following exposure to control, 
innate-, or learned-fear-inducing odorants. Scale 
bar, 200 (.im. 

(E and F) Levels of arc (E) and c-fos (F) mRNA 
following exposure to innate (blue) and learned 
(orange) fear-inducing odorants, as compared to 
control odorant (control values set at 1 00%). 

(G and H) The CeA was infused with muscimol (G) 
or glemanserin (H), and the freezing levels were 
compared to the level seen in saline-infusion 
controls (control values set at 100%) for innate 
(blue) and learned (orange) freezing. 

(A) One-way ANOVA and unpaired t test. (B, G, and 
H) Unpaired t test. (E and F) One-way ANOVA 
followed by Bonferroni correction. Data are 
means + SEM. *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 ; ***p < 0.001 . 
See also Figure SI . 
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defined subnuclei (Figure 3C) (Pitkanen et al., 1 997). The LA/BLA, 
basomedial amygdala (BMA), and CeA have been reported to be 
involved in the regulation of learned freezing (LeDoux, 2000; Ma- 
ren and Quirk, 2004). The MeA and cortical amygdala (CoA) are 
considered to play crucial roles in regulating fear-related innate 
behaviors, such as risk-assessment and avoidance behaviors 
induced by predator odors (Li et al., 2004; Martinez et al., 201 1 ; 
Root et al., 2014). Our analyses revealed that arc mRNA expres- 
sion was significantly upregulated in both the MeA and CeA in 
innate-freezing mice, whereas it was significantly upregulated 
in the LA/BLA and BMA in learned-freezing mice (Figures 3D 
and 3E). Similar results were obtained for c-fos (Figure 3F). 



Previous studies have also shown that 
lEGs are not upregulated in the CeA 
during the learned-freezing condition 
(Pezzone et al., 1992; Campeau et al., 
1997). Nevertheless, it is widely 
accepted that the CeA regulates the 
expression of learned freezing (Medina 
et al., 2002). Electric ablation of the 
CeA decreases secretion of adrenocor- 
ticotropic hormone (ACTFI) that is 
induced by forced immobilization stress 
(Beaulieu et al., 1986) and decreases 
tone-enhanced excitability of the nicti- 
tating membrane response (Weisz et al 1992). These results 
indicate that the CeA also contributes to the regulation of 
innate responses induced by various fear-related stimuli. In 
this study, we first confirmed the possibility that the CeA 
regulates both innate- and learned-freezing behavior induced 
by olfaction. Stereotaxic injection of muscimol, a gamma-ami- 
nobutyric acid (GABA)-A receptor agonist, into the CeA signif- 
icantly downregulated both innate and learned freezing, 
indicating that the CeA is involved in controlling both behav- 
iors (Figures 3G and S1A). This result suggests that the CeA 
potentially works as an integrator of odor-induced innate- 
and learned-fear information. 
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Next, we analyzed the function of the Htr2a receptor in the 
CeAfor induction of innate- and learned-freezing behavior. Ste- 
reotaxic injection of glemanserin into the CeA significantly 
downregulated the learned-freezing and upregulated the 
innate-freezing response (Figures 3H and SI B). This suggests 
the possibility that the CeA is one of the major target sites for 
the differential control of innate and learned freezing mediated 
by Htr2a. However, it is difficult to confirm that neuronal inacti- 
vation is limited to the CeA using pharmacological methods. To 
overcome this challenge, we utilized Cre/loxP technology to 
manipulate Htr2a-expressing ceils in the CeA (CeA Htr2a + 
cells). 

Induction of Cre Gene Expression in CeA Htr2a + Cells 

In many biological contexts, Htr2a increases neural activities 
by coupling with Gq (Roth et al., 1998). Therefore, injection 
of glemanserin is likely to decrease the activity of Htr2a- 
expressing neurons. Thus, it is possible that inactivation of 
CeA Htr2a + cells upregulates the innate-freezing response 
and downregulates the learned-freezing response. To test 
this hypothesis at the cellular level, we obtained Htr2a-Cre 
BAC transgenic mice (GENSAT, line KM208) in which Cre is 
selectively expressed in the CeA. We crossed Htr2a-Cre 
mice with floxed green fluorescent protein (GFP) mice to 
confirm Cre expression (Figure 4A). GFP signals were detected 
in the CeA, but not in the LA/BLA, BMA, MeA, or CoA (Figures 
4B and 4C). GFP expression was compared with that of 
endogenous HTR2A using anti-HTR2A antibodies. Almost all 
GFP-positive ceils were also HTR2A-positive, and almost all 
GFP-negative CeA cells were HTR2A-negative (Figures 4D 
and 4E). Therefore, Cre expression correctly recapitulated 
the pattern of endogenous Htr2a in the CeA. Detailed anatom- 
ical analyses indicated that CeA Htr2a + cells were mainly 
located in the CeL, and the majority of these cells co-ex- 
pressed somatostatin (SOM) but not protein kinase C-5 
(PKC5) (Figure S2). 



Figure 4. Expression Analysis of Cre in 
Htr2a-Cre BAC Transgenic Mice 

(A) Strategy for selective labeling of CeA Htr2a + 
cells using Htr2a-Cre and floxed-GFP mice. 

(B and C) Transgene expression, visualized by 
GFP immunofluorescent labeling, is shown (B). 
A low-magnification view is shown in the left panel. 
The area in the red box in the middle panel is 
enlarged in the right panel. The percentage of 
GFP + cells in amygdala subnuclei is shown (C). 

(D and E) Transgene expression was compared 
with endogenous FITR2A expression detected by 
anti-HTR2A antibodies (D). Quantifications of the 
HTR2A ± and GFP ± cells are shown (E). 

Data are means + SEM. Scale bars, 10 jim. See 
also Figure S2. 



Innate- but Not Learned-Fear 
Stimuli Suppress the Activity of CeA 
Htr2a + Cells 

To monitor the neuronal activity of CeA 
Htr2a + cells in parallel with the behavioral 
response in mice, in vivo photometry using a fiber-bundle probe 
was performed in freely moving mice (Goto et al., 2015). Htr2a- 
Cre mice were injected with a Cre-dependent adeno-associated 
virus (AAV) encoding GCaMP6. At 3 weeks after injection, a fiber- 
bundle probe was stereotaxically implanted above the CeA to 
monitor the GCaMP6 signal in the CeA (Figures 5A and 5B). 
GCaMP6 transients were occasionally observed without odor 
presentation, but these were absent in mice without AAV infec- 
tion (Figure 5C). GCaMP6 transients were significantly reduced 
in the innate-freezing condition compared to the no-odor condi- 
tion, but they were not significantly changed in the learned- 
freezing condition (Figures 5C, 5D, 5F, and 5G). Freezing levels 
were not significantly different between the innate- and 
learned-fear conditions in the photometry sessions analyzed 
(Figure 5E), suggesting that the observed difference in GCaMP6 
transients was not due to motion artifacts. Glemanserin adminis- 
tration reduced GCaMP6 transients (Figures 5H and 51), confirm- 
ing that neuronal activity in CeA Htr2a + cells is controlled by 
Htr2a. These results, combined with our pharmacological anal- 
ysis (Figure 3H), indicate that the activity of CeA Htr2a + neurons 
is downregulated by innate-fear-inducing odorants, which would 
result in upregulation of the innate-freezing response and down- 
regulation of the learned-freezing response. 

Pharmacogenetic and Optogenetic Regulation of CeA 
Htr2a + Cells 

To confirm the possibility described above, we utilized designer 
receptors exclusively activated by a designer drug (DREADD) 
(Alexander et al., 2009) to artificially control the activity of CeA 
Htr2a + cells. A Cre-dependent AAV encoding hM3Dq (a chemo- 
genetic activator) fused with mCherry (AAV-DIO-hM3Dq), or 
hM4Di (a chemogenetic silencer) fused with mCherry (AAV- 
DIO-hM4Di), was injected into the bilateral CeA of the Htr2a- 
Cre transgenic mice and control (Htr2a-Cre~) mice (Figure 6A). 
At 3 weeks after injection, the respective hM4Di-mCherry 
and hM3Dq-mCherry expression was detected in the CeA of 
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Figure 5. In Vivo Imaging of CeA Htr2a + Cells in Freely Moving Mice 

(A) Experimental design of in vivo fiber photometry assays. 

(B) Representative images of GCaMP6 expression in the CeA of control (Htr2a-Cre ) and Htr2a-Cre* mice are shown. GCaMP6 signals were detected only in the 
Htr2a-Cre* mice. Scale bar, 50 |im. 

(C) Examples of GCaMP6 fluorescence following exposure to innate- and learned-fear-inducing odorants. Mice without adeno-associated virus (AAV) infection 
(-GCaMP6) and no-odor control are also shown. Arrowheads indicate GCaMP transients that exceeded the arbitrary threshold (4% AF/F). 

(D) Representative raster plots of GCaMP6 transients following exposure to innate- and learned-fear-inducing odorants. Two individuals first presented with the 
learned-fear-inducing odorant (upper panels) and two individuals first presented with the innate-fear-inducing odorant (lower panels) are shown. 

(E) Levels of freezing during transient measurement induced by innate- and learned-fear-inducing odorants are shown. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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Htr2a-Cre + mice but not in that of Htr2a-Cre~ mice (Figure 6B). 
In vivo photometry demonstrated that GCaMP6 transients in 
the CeA Htr2a + cells were significantly reduced by IP injection 
of clozapine-N-oxide (CNO) in AAV-DIO-hM4Di-treated mice 
(Figure 6C), indicating that this treatment artificially downregu- 
lates the neuronal activity of CeA Fltr2a + cells as expected. 

Following IP injection of CNO in AAV-DIO-hM4Di-treated 
mice, the innate-freezing response was significantly upregulated 
and the learned-freezing response was significantly downregu- 
lated in Htr2a-Cre + mice compared to Htr2a-Cre~ mice (Fig- 
ure 6D). These results are consistent with our pharmacological 
experiments (Figure 3H). On the other hand, IP injection of 
CNO into AAV-DIO-hM3Dq-treated mice significantly downre- 
gulated innate freezing but did not affect learned freezing 
(Figure 6E). 

The opposing effects of CeA Fltr2a + cells on innate and learned 
freezing were further confirmed using optogenetic methods 
(Boyden et al., 2005). A Cre-dependent AAV encoding archaer- 
hodopsin (eArch3.0) fused with enhanced yellow fluorescent 
protein (EYFP), or channelrhodopsin (hChR2(FI134R)) fused 
with EYFP, was injected into the bilateral CeA of the Htr2a-Cre 
transgenic mice and control (Htr2a-Cre~) mice (Figure 6F). At 
3 weeks after injection, eArch3.0-EYFP and hChR2-EYFP ex- 
pressions were detected in the CeA of Htr2a-Cre + mice but not 
in that of Htr2a-Cre~ mice (Figure 6G). Next, we investigated 
the effects on innate- and learned-freezing behaviors by optoge- 
netic alteration of the activity of CeA Htr2a + cells. Levels of odor- 
induced innate- and learned-freezing behaviors before and 
during light stimulation were compared. Following artificial inac- 
tivation of CeA Fltr2a + cells by light stimulation of eArch3.0, up- 
regulation of the innate-freezing response and downregulation of 
the learned-freezing response in Htr2a-Cre + transgenic mice 
compared to Htr2a-Cre~ mice were observed (Figure 6H). On 
the other hand, artificial activation of CeA Htr2a + cells by light 
stimulation of ChR2 significantly downregulated innate freezing 
but did not affect learned freezing (Figure 61). Our pharmacolog- 
ical, pharmacogenetic, and optogenetic analyses confirmed that 
artificial inactivation of CeA Fltr2a + cells upregulates innate 
freezing and, in parallel, downregulates learned freezing. 

Unlike innate-fear-inducing odorants, learned-fear-inducing 
odorants did not influence CeA Fltr2a + cell activity (Figures 5F 
and 5G). Moreover, pharmacogenetic activation of hM3Dq as 
well as optogenetic stimulation of ChR2 in CeA Fltr2a + cells did 
not upregulate learned freezing; thus, hierarchical control be- 
tween innate and learned freezing mediated by CeA Fltr2a + cells 
is asymmetric. This can contribute to stabilizing the one-way hi- 
erarchical control of innate-fear over learned-fear responses, 
which may determine the behavior of mice in dangerous 
situations. 

We next confirmed whether CeA Pltr2a + cells actually 
contribute to regulation of the hierarchical relationship between 
the innate- and learned-fear responses, rather than just regu- 
lating innate- and learned-freezing behavior. As we have shown 



in Figure 2D, prior presentation of innate-fear stimuli suppressed 
the learned-fear response. Presentation of innate-fear stimuli 
downregulated the activity of CeA Pltr2a + cells (Figures 5C, 5D, 
5F, and 5G). If this inactivation contributes to determining the hi- 
erarchical relationship between innate and learned fear, artificial 
activation of CeA Fltr2a + cells during the presentation of innate- 
fear stimuli may affect the suppressing effect on learned-freezing 
behavior by prior presentation of innate-fear stimuli. To test this 
concept, CeA Fltr2a + cells were artificially activated by pharma- 
cogenetic and optogenetic methods. Interestingly and impor- 
tantly, artificial activation of CeA Fltr2a + cells by hM3Dq, as 
well as ChR2, clearly reversed the suppressing effect (Figures 
6J and 6K). These results indicate that the effect of prior presen- 
tation of innate-fear stimuli on learned-fear responses can be 
bidirectionally controlled by CeA Htr2a + cells. Thus, CeA 
Fltr2a + cells do not merely influence innate- and learned-fear re- 
sponses in opposite directions but control the hierarchy and 
relationship between innate- and learned-fear responses. 

Odor-Induced Innate- and Learned-Freezing Behaviors 
Are Regulated in Distinct Subnuclei in the 
Periaqueductal Gray 

Opposite directional control of innate and learned freezing (upre- 
gulation of innate freezing in parallel with downregulation of 
learned freezing) may imply that both freezing behaviors are 
regulated by separate neuronal mechanisms. Learned-freezing 
behaviors are controlled by the ventral periaqueductal gray 
(vPAG) (LeDoux et al., 1988; De Oca et al., 1998; Vianna et al., 
2001; Gross and Canteras, 2012; LeDoux, 2012). On the 
contrary, the dorsal periaqueductal gray (dPAG) regulates 
innate-avoidance and risk-assessment behaviors induced by 
presentation of predator animals (Aguiar and Guimaraes, 2009; 
Sukikara et al., 2010; Silva et al., 2013). Furthermore, electrical 
stimulation of the dPAG induces freezing behavior (Vianna 
et al., 2001). Thus, it is possible that innate- and learned-freezing 
behaviors are separately controlled by the dPAG and vPAG, 
respectively. To confirm this possibility, induction of IEG expres- 
sion in the PAG was analyzed in mice after induction of either 
innate- or learned-freezing behavior. In the dPAG, arc mRNA 
expression was significantly upregulated in the innate-freezing 
condition but not in the learned-freezing condition. In contrast, 
in the vPAG, c-fos mRNA expression was significantly upregu- 
lated in the learned-freezing condition but not in the innate- 
freezing condition (Figure S3). Stereotaxic injection of muscimol 
into the dPAG significantly downregulated innate-freezing 
behavior but not learned-freezing behavior (Figures S4A and 
S4B), whereas such an injection into the vPAG significantly 
downregulated learned-freezing behavior but not innate-freezing 
behavior (Figures S4C and S4D). These results indicate that 
odor-induced innate- and learned-freezing behaviors are sepa- 
rately controlled by the dPAG and vPAG, respectively. 

We examined whether artificial inactivation of CeA Htr2a + cells 
affects IEG expression in the dPAG and vPAG in parallel with 



(F-l) Changes in GCaMP6 transients (F and H) and in the mean total variance in the trace of GCaMP transients (G and I) induced by innate- and learned-fear- 
inducing odorants (F and G) and by IP injection of glemanserin (H and I) are shown. The mean total variances in control sessions (no-odor) prior to odor pre- 
sentation were set at 100%. 

(E-l) Unpaired t test. Data are means + SEM. **p < 0.01 ; ***p < 0.001 ; ns, p > 0.05. 
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Figure 6. Chemogenetic and Optogenetic Manipulation of CeA Htr2a + Cells 

(A) Experimental design of the chemogenetic activation and silencing of CeA Htr2a + cells. 

(B) Representative images of hM4Di-mCherry and hM3Dq-mCherry expression in the CeA of control ( Htr2a-Cre ~ ) and Htr2a-Cre + mice are shown. 

(C) Representative raster plots (left), number of GCaMP6 transients (middle), and the mean total variance in the trace of GCaMP transients (right) induced by IP 
injection of saline and CNO in hM4Di-infected mice. 

(D and E) Levels of freezing following exposure to innate- and learned-fear-inducing odorants are shown for hM4Di inhibition (D) and hM3Dq activation (E). The 
mean percentage of freezing in control mice (ere - ) following exposure to either the innate- or learned-fear-inducing odorant was set at 100%. 

(F) Experimental design of the optogenetic activation and silencing of CeA Htr2a + cells. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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controlling innate- and learned-freezing behaviors in opposite di- 
rections (Figure 7 A). Upregulation of arc expression in the dPAG 
induced by an innate-fear-inducing odorant was further 
increased by selective inhibition of CeA Htr2a + cells using 
hM4Di. In contrast, upregulation of c-fos expression in the 
vPAG by a learned-fear-inducing odorant was inhibited by selec- 
tive inhibition of CeA Htr2a + cells using hM4Di (Figures 7B-7D). 

Collectively, our results indicate that innate-fear-inducing 
odorants inactivate CeA Htr2a + cells. Inactivation of these cells 
led to an increase of the innate-freezing response and IEG 
expression in the dPAG and a decrease of the learned-freezing 
response and IEG expression in the vPAG. Thus, CeA Htr2a + 
cells regulate the antagonistic and hierarchical relationship be- 
tween innate- and learned-freezing responses, in which the 
innate-freezing response predominates (Figure 7E). 

Discussion 

It is widely accepted that innate and learned fears are regulated 
by distinct neural pathways (Gross and Canteras, 2012; LeDoux, 

201 2), but potential interactions between these pathways are still 
unclear. In this study, we illustrated that innate-fear-inducing 
odorants suppress learned-fear response via the activity of 
CeA Htr2a + cells. Although our finding of a hierarchical relation- 
ship between innate- and learned-fear responses was unex- 
pected, this mechanism does seem advantageous for organism 
survival. It is conceivable that animals experience the two types 
of fear simultaneously in the natural environment and are forced 
to prioritize their response to one type of fear over the other (for 
example, when they have to explore dangerous environments for 
food). We modeled this scenario experimentally in this study as 
described in Figure 2C. Innate fear is induced by conserved dan- 
gers among species and is acquired over the course of evolution. 
In contrast, learned fear is acquired in response to an individual’s 
fearful experiences and is therefore mutable. Thus, it is reason- 
able that innate fear has priority over learned fear if the risk levels 
of both fears are comparable, and our data support this idea. 

The amygdala is proposed to work as a switchboard for sepa- 
rating innate- and learned-fear information into adjacent subnu- 
clei connecting to different downstream pathways that induce 
distinct behavioral and physiological responses (Gross and Can- 
teras, 2012; LeDoux, 2012). Contrary to this idea, we propose 
that the CeA works as an integrator for innate- and learned- 
fear information. It is widely accepted that the CeA contributes 
to the regulation of learned-freezing responses (LeDoux, 2000; 
Davis, 2000; Maren and Quirk, 2004); however, the function of 
the CeA in regulating innate-freezing responses has not been 
directly clarified. Our pharmacological, pharmacogenetic, and 
optogenetic experiments clearly show that CeA Htr2a + cells 



regulate the innate-freezing response. Moreover, we showed 
that CeA Fltr2a + cells regulate both innate- and learned-freezing 
responses, in opposite directions, which contributes to estab- 
lishing the hierarchical relationship in which the innate-fear 
response predominates over the learned-fear response. 

It has been reported that olfactory-mediated innate-fear infor- 
mation is conveyed to the MeA and CoA to regulate fear re- 
sponses (Li et al., 2004; Martinez et al., 2011; Root et al., 
2014). However, the pathway conveying olfactory information 
to the CeA is not known. In this study, we demonstrated that 
inactivation of CeA Htr2a + cells by innate-fear information is a 
key process for determining the hierarchical relationship be- 
tween innate- and learned-fear responses. To further confirm 
this idea, it is important to clarify the afferent pathway that con- 
veys olfactory fear information to CeA Htr2a + cells. We also 
demonstrated that innate- and learned-freezing responses are 
separately processed in the dPAG and vPAG, respectively. Arti- 
ficial inactivation of CeA Htr2a + cells inhibits upregulation of IEG 
expression in the vPAG induced by learned-fear odors, indi- 
cating that the vPAG is a downstream target of CeA Htr2a + cells. 
However, in this study we did not clarify anatomical connections 
of the CeA Htr2a + cells. 

The majority of CeA Htr2a + cells are located in the lateral sub- 
nucleus of the CeA (CeL) (Figure S2A). In the CeL, two distinct 
cell populations (SOM + and PKC5 + ) have been reported to regu- 
late learned-freezing behavior in opposing directions. Histologi- 
cal analyses indicated that the majority of CeA Htr2a + cells were 
also SOM + (Figure S2B). Inactivation of CeL SOM + cells has been 
reported to downregulate learned-freezing behavior (Li et al., 
2013). Thus, it is suggested that suppression of learned-freezing 
behavior by the CeL Htr2a + cells is at least partly mediated by 
CeL SOM + cells. We also clarified that a considerable number 
of c -fos + cells induced by innate-fear input in the CeL were 
PKC5 + (Figure S2D). Inactivation of CeL PKC5 + cells has been re- 
ported to upregulate learned-freezing behavior, and, inversely, 
activation of these cells inhibits PAG-projecting CeM cells, which 
may then downregulate learned-freezing behavior (Haubensak 
et al., 2010). If this is the case, it is likely that innate-fear input 
suppresses learned-freezing behavior via activation of c-fos / 
PKC5 double-positive cells. In summary, suppression of 
learned-freezing behavior by innate-fear input may be mediated 
by two distinct cell populations (SOM + and PKC5 + ) in the CeL, 
which are reported to regulate learned-freezing behavior 
(Figure S5). 

The CeL PKC5 + cells connect with CeM PAG-projecting 
output neurons, whereas CeL SOM + cells directly connect with 

the PAG (Haubensak et al., 2010; Penzo et al., 2014). These indi- 
rect and direct connections to the PAG may contribute to 



(G) Representative images of eArch3.0-EYFP and hChR2-EYFP expression in the CeA of control (Htr2a-Cre ) and Htr2a-Cre* mice are shown. 

(H and I) Timelines of the experiments are shown in the upper panel. After odor presentation, freezing behavior in the 3 min light-OFF epoch and the subsequent 
light-ON epoch (3 times repeat of 30 s light ON, with 30 s interval) was measured. Delta freezing was calculated by subtracting freezing rate during light-OFF 
epochs from those during light-ON epoch. The mean delta freezing are indicated in bar graphs for eArch3.0 stimulation (H) and ChR2 stimulation (I). The mean 
delta freezing in control mice (cre~) was set at 0%. 

(J and k) Timelines of the experiments are shown in the left panels. The mean percentages of time spent in learned freezing with and without prior induction of 
innate freezing were analyzed for hM3Dq (J) and ChR2 (K) activation of CeA Htr2a + cells ( Htr2a-Cre *) and control (Htr2a-Cre ). The levels of freezing without prior 
induction of innate freezing were set at 100%. 

(C-E, and H-K) Unpaired t test. Data are presented as means + SEM. *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 ; ***p < 0.001 . Scale bars, 100 um. 
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Figure 7. Effect of Artificial Inactivation of 
CeA Htr2a + Cells on IEG Expression in the 
Subnuclei of the PAG 

(A) Design of the experiment. At 3 weeks after in- 
jection of a cre-dependent AAV-encoding hM4Di- 
mCherry to the CeA, CNO was intraperitoneally 
injected, and IEG expression in the subnuclei of 
the PAG induced by innate- or learned-fear odors 
was analyzed. 

(B) IEG expression in the dorsal PAG (dPAG, blue 
area) and ventral PAG (vPAG, orange area) was 
analyzed with and without artificial inactivation of 
CeA Htr2a + cells following exposure to innate- 
fear-inducing and learned-fear-inducing odorants, 
respectively. Representative images of arc mRNA 
in the dPAG (left) and c-fos mRNA in the vPAG 
(right) following exposure to innate- and learned- 
fear-inducing odorants with (cre + ) and without 
(ere - ) hM4Di silencing of CeA Htr2a + cells are 
shown. Scale bar, 200 |im. 

(C and D) Levels of arc and c-fos mRNA in the 
dPAG (C) and in the vPAG (D) compared to the no- 
odor control following exposure to innate-fear- 
inducing odorants (C) and learned-fear-inducing 
odorants (D) with (cre + ) and without (ere - ) hM4Di 
silencing of CeA Htr2a + cells are shown. The levels 
of mRNA following exposure to innate-fear- 
inducing odorant (C) and learned-fear-inducing 
odorant (D) without hM4Di silencing were set 
at 100%. 

(E) Model of hierarchical control of innate- and 
learned-freezing responses by CeA Htr2a + cells. 
(C and D) One-way ANOVA followed by Bonferroni 
correction. Data are presented as means + SEM. 
**p < 0.01; ***p < 0.001. See also Figures S3 
and S4. 
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suppress learned-freezing behavior by CeA Htr2a + cells. We 
showed that the dPAG contributes to regulating odor-induced 
innate- but not learned-freezing behavior (Figures S3 and S4). 
Moreover, artificial inactivation of CeA Htr2a + cells upregulated 
odor-induced innate-freezing behavior (Figures 6D and 6PI) and 
arc mRNA expression in the dPAG (Figure 7C). These data sug- 
gest that CeA Htr2a + cells control innate-freezing behavior 
through the dPAG. Flowever, the anatomical connection 
between CeA Fltr2a + cells and dPAG is still unclear. Innate- 
fear responses are controlled by the medial amygdala- 
hypothalamus-dPAG pathway (Gross and Canteras, 2012). It 
may be possible that CeA Fltr2a + cells control innate-freezing 
behavior via this pathway. 



The BLA is proposed to connect the 
processing of unconditioned stimuli (US) 
and conditioned stimuli (CS) (LeDoux, 
2000; Davis, 2000; Maren and Quirk, 
2004). US induce c-fos expression in the 
BLA, and these c -fos + cells contribute to 
regulation of learned-freezing behavior 
(Gore et al., 2015). Thus, in the BLA, 
innate- and learned-fear circuits are syn- 
ergistically integrated to form conditioned 
fear memory. In contrast, in the CeA, innate sensory inputs have 
an antagonistic effect on learned-fear responses to determine 
the behavioral hierarchy. Thus, there are two distinct modes 
for integration between innate- and learned-fear information pro- 
cessing: synergistic and antagonistic. These modes are sepa- 
rately regulated in the different subnuclei in the amygdala. 

Our finding that innate fear affects learned fear antagonisti- 
cally, but not synergistically, provides new insight not only for un- 
derstanding the emotion of fear but also for the development of 
psychotropic medications. For instance, our data indicate that 
Htr2a antagonists, such as risperidone, which can alleviate 
learned fear, may in turn aggravate innate fear. Accordingly, 
our results suggest that it is important to dissect and analyze 
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the contribution of innate and learned systems in mental disor- 
ders and identify appropriate molecules for their treatment. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Mice 

Male C57BL76NCr mice were purchased from Japan SLC, Inc. The Htr2a-Cre 
BAC transgenic line (STOCK Tg[Htr2a-c re] KM208Gsat/Mmucd) was imported 
from the Mutant Mouse Regional Resource Center. Rosa-CAG-LSL-GCaMP3- 
WPRE mice (stock number 14538) were purchased from The Jackson Labora- 
tory to monitor Cre recombination; these are referred to as floxed-GFP mice in 
this study. All animals were maintained on a 12 hr light-dark schedule (lights 
on at 7:00 a.m.) with food and water available ad libitum at the Osaka Biosci- 
ence Institute and Kansai Medical University animal house. Mice were 
9-13 weeks old at the start of testing. All tests were performed between 
9:00 a.m. and 7:00 p.m. The protocols used for all animal experiments in this 
study were approved by the Animal Research Committee of the Osaka Biosci- 
ence Institute and Kansai Medical University. 

Viral Production 

AAV expression vectors were created by subcloning GCaMP6 (Ohkura et al., 
2012) into the Ascl-Nhel site of pAAV-Ef1a-DIO-hChR2(C128S/D156A)- 
EYFP vector (Addgene #35503). The resulting AAV-EF1a-DIO-GCaMP6 
construct was packaged and serotyped as described previously (Hikida 
et al., 2010). AAVs expressing hM4Di (AAV-EF1a-DIO-hM4Di-mCherry), 
hM3Dq (AAV-EF1 a-DIO-hM3Dq-mCherry), ChR2 (AAV-EF1 a-DIO-hChR2 
(H134R)-eYFP), or Arch (AAV-EF1 a-DIO-eArch3.0 -eYFP) were obtained 
from the UNC Vector Core Facilities (Chapel Hill, NC, USA). 

Freezing-Behavior Analysis 

For analyses of freezing behavior induced by innate (2MT or TMT) or learned 
(anisole, previously paired with electric foot shocks) fear-inducing odorants, 
mice were individually placed in a test cage (28 x 18 x 13.5 cm) and habitu- 
ated for 10 min. Each subject received test odor presentations for 10 min. 
Each odorant (271 fxmol) was pipetted onto a filter paper (2x2 cm). For the 
no-odor control condition, a plain filter paper was presented. 

Odor presentation was performed in the chemical fume hood. Mouse 
behavior was recorded and quantified using a video-based measurement sys- 
tem (Freeze Frame2, Actimetrics). The mice were considered to freeze if move- 
ment was not detected for 2 s. 

Further methods, including behavioral assays, in vivo fiber photometry, and 
histological procedures, can be found in Supplemental Experimental 
Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures 
and five figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi.org/ 
10.1 01 6/j.cell.201 5.1 0.047. 
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SUMMARY 

Dopamine neurons promote learning by processing 
recent changes in reward values, such that reward 
may be maximized. However, such a flexible signal 
is not suitable for habitual behaviors that are sus- 
tained regardless of recent changes in reward 
outcome. We discovered a type of dopamine neuron 
in the monkey substantia nigra pars compacta (SNc) 
that retains past learned reward values stably. After 
reward values of visual objects are learned, these 
neurons continue to respond differentially to the ob- 
jects, even when reward is not expected. Responses 
are strengthened by repeated learning and are 
evoked upon presentation of the objects long after 
learning is completed. These “sustain-type” dopa- 
mine neurons are confined to the caudal-lateral 
SNc and project to the caudate tail, which encodes 
long-term value memories of visual objects and 
guides gaze automatically to stably valued objects. 
This population of dopamine neurons thus selec- 
tively promotes learning and retention of habitual 
behavior. 

INTRODUCTION 

Dopamine (DA) neurons are sensitive to reward value that is 
different from predicted, the signal often called reward predic- 
tion error (RPE) (Schultz et al., 1997). Positive or negative RPE 
is used to facilitate or inhibit, respectively, behavior associated 
with the reward until a desirable behavior is chosen (Sutton, 
1988). However, reward-seeking behavior changes as it pro- 
gresses. Initially, behavior changes flexibly depending on recent 
reward outcomes (goal-directed), but once a desirable pattern is 
acquired, it is maintained stably regardless of reward outcomes 
(habit) (Balleine and Dickinson, 1998; Graybiel, 2008; Segerand 
Spiering, 2011). The RPE-based DA signal would thus be suit- 
able for acquiring goal-directed behavior but not for sustaining 
habits. Then, how can a habit be sustained? 

It has been suggested that goal-directed behavior and habits 
are controlled by separate mechanisms, especially separate cir- 
cuits in the basal ganglia: dorsomedial versus dorsolateral stria- 



tum in rodents (Yin and Knowlton, 2006) and rostral versus 
caudal striatum in monkeys (Hikosaka et al., 1999) and humans 
(Balleine and O’Doherty, 2010; Lehericy et al., 2005). Notably, 
all of these striatal areas are heavily innervated by DA neurons 
(Richfield et al., 1987). Furthermore, we recently found that a 
distinct group of DA neurons selectively project to the tail of 
the caudate nucleus (CDt), part of the caudal striatum, which 
has a critical role in habitual visual-oculomotor behavior (Fernan- 
dez-Ruiz et al., 2001 ; Kim and Hikosaka, 2013; Kim et al., 2014; 
Yamamoto et al., 2013). 

This raises a question. Are the CDt-projecting DA neurons 
involved in habitual visual-oculomotor behavior? To answer 
this question, we let monkeys experience many visual objects 
in two contexts sequentially: (1) each object associated with a 
high or low reward value consistently and repeatedly (learning 
context), and (2) the same objects with no contingent reward 
feedback (habitual context). We found that a spatially localized 
group of DA neurons acquired object value signals without en- 
coding RPE in the learning context and then continued to 
respond to the objects differentially by their past-learned values 
in the habitual context. These DA neurons projected to CDt, sug- 
gesting that they play a critical role in learning and sustaining 
habitual visual-oculomotor behavior. 

RESULTS 

Habitual Visual-Oculomotor Behavior Caused by 
Object-Value Learning 

We used computer-generated fractals for experimental objects, 
half of them associated with a reward (high-valued) and the other 
half with no reward (low-valued) (Figure 1A). Our experiments 
consisted of two steps: (1) object-reward association (learning), 
and (2) behavior and neuronal encoding of object values (testing) 
(Figure IB). In the learning procedure, the monkey made a 
saccade to the presented object, which was followed by a liquid 
reward or no reward depending on the presented object (Fig- 
ure 1C). In each learning session, the object was chosen 
pseudo-randomly from a set of eight objects (each row in Fig- 
ure 1 A). Monkeys developed the difference in target acquisition 
time gradually across the trials in the first learning session (Fig- 
ure 1 D), indicating that the saccade was controlled by the ex- 
pected reward outcome. 

To test habitual behavior, we let the monkey freely look at the 
value-learned objects with no reward outcome (free viewing 
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Figure 1 . Object-Value Learning and Habitual 
Visual-Oculomotor Behavior 

(A) Fractal objects, each consistently associated 
with a reward (high-valued) or no reward (low 
valued). Monkey PK and DW learned 440 and 840 
fractals respectively, among which 56 and 376 were 
long-term learned (>4 days). 

(B) Learning and testing procedures. 

(C) Object-value learning task. A fractal object was 
presented at a neurons’ preferred position, and the 
monkey made a saccade to it after the central fix- 
ation dot turned off. This was followed by a reward if 
the object was high-valued (top) or no reward if the 
object was low-valued (bottom). A set of eight ob- 
jects (as in A) was used in each learning session. 

(D) Behavioral changes during learning. Mean 
target acquisition time (time after the fixation 
dot disappeared until the gaze reached the object) is 
plotted against the number of trials for each object 
during the first learning (n = 107). Data are shown 
separately for high-valued objects (red) and low- 
valued objects (blue). Green line indicates the 
difference of target acquisition time between the 
high- and low-valued objects (mean ± SE). 

(E) Free viewing procedure to test behavioral 
changes after learning. Four fractal objects among 
one set of eight objects were chosen pseudor- 
andomly and presented simultaneously. Monkeys 
were free to look at the objects (or look elsewhere) 
for 2 s without reward feedback. 

(F) Increase in gaze bias during free viewing after 
repeated learning. The saccade-choice rate (left) 
and gazing duration rate (right) are plotted before 
learning (before, n = 42); after 1 day learning (1 d, n = 
22); after more than 4 days learning (>4d, n = 316). 
See also Figure SI . 



procedure) (Figure IE). When the previously learned objects 
were presented, monkeys looked at high-valued objects more 
frequently with longer durations than low-valued objects, even 
though no reward was given. The gaze bias became stronger af- 
ter repeated learning (Figure IF). Once established, the gaze 
bias occurred each time the free viewing was tested without 
further learning, confirming previous studies (Kim and Flikosaka, 
2013; Yasuda et al., 2012). Although the gaze bias declined 
initially, it showed no further decrease, even though monkeys 
viewed the learned objects many times without contingent 
reward outcomes (i.e., free viewing or passive viewing) (Fig- 
ure SI). This extinction-resistant gaze bias would be regarded 
as a habitual visual-oculomotor behavior, although we did not 
apply “devaluation,” a common procedure to characterize 
habits (Balleine and Dickinson, 1998). 

Two Types of Dopamine Neurons Updating and 
Sustaining Object Values 

To test if DA neurons encode object values habitually, we re- 
corded from presumed DA neurons in SNc during the two steps: 
learning and testing (Figure 1 B). Figure 2 shows the activity of 
two example neurons. They fired slowly with long duration spikes 
(Figures 2C and 2F), which is distinct from GABAergic neurons in 
the substantia nigra pars reticulata (SNr) (Schultz, 1986). As the 
first step (learning), we recorded their activity while the monkey 



was looking at novel fractal objects with or without reward (Fig- 
ures 2A, 2C, and 2F). Both neurons responded to these objects 
differentially, more excited by high-valued objects (Figures 2D 
and 2G), consistent with previous reports (Tobler et al., 2005). 
Such value-differential responses developed gradually (Figures 
S2A and S2C), as the difference in target acquisition time devel- 
oped (Figure 1 D). 

Flowever, the two neurons behaved differently in the second 
step (testing). The learned objects were presented sequentially 
while the monkey was fixating at the center (passive viewing 
task, Figure 2B). Unlike the learning procedure, each object pre- 
sentation induced no increase or decrease of the expected 
reward value. Neuron #1 stopped responding to the previously 
learned objects (Figure 2E), reflecting the lack of reward contin- 
gency. In contrast, neuron #2 continued to respond to the ob- 
jects differentially (Figure 2H). In short, neuron #1 updated object 
values flexibly based on immediate reward expectation (update- 
type), whereas neuron #2 sustained object values stably based 
on past experience (sustain-type). 

We recorded activity of 133 presumed DA neurons and found 
69 neurons that encoded object values in two monkeys. In the 
passive viewing task, 45 neurons showed value-differential re- 
sponses (sustain-type), and 24 neurons showed no response 
(update-type) (p < 0.05, Wilcoxon rank-sum test). Their average 
activity is shown in Figure 3. 
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Figure 2. Neuronal Coding of Object Values during Learning and Post-Learning 

Responses of two presumed DA neurons in SNc are shown during learning (object-value learning task) and post-learning (passive viewing procedure). 

(A) Object-value learning task (see Figure 1 C). 

(B) Passive viewing task. The learned objects were presented sequentially in the neuron’s preferred location, while the monkey was fixating at the center. A reward 
was delivered non-contingently with the presented objects. 

(C-E) Responses of neuron #1 (spike shape shown in C, bottom) to eight objects (shown in C, top) during the first object learning task (D), followed by the passive 
viewing task (E). Average activity (shown by spike density functions [SDFs]) is aligned at the onset of object presentation. 

(F-H) Responses of neuron #2 in the same format. 

See also Figure S2. 



In order to examine the learning/memory process of these 
neurons, we repeated the object-value learning and passive 
viewing task across daily sessions. Update-type neurons 
continued to be non-responsive in the passive viewing task 
even after extensive long-term learning (greater than four daily 
sessions) (Figure 3E, top). In contrast, sustain-type neurons 
continued to be responsive in the passive viewing task (Figures 
3C and 3E, bottom), and their responses were enhanced 
after repeated learning (Figure 3F), together with the develop- 
ment of the gaze bias during free viewing (Figure IF). Their 
value discrimination remained robust many days after the last 
learning (Figure 3G, >4 days). The retention of the object-value 
response was affected by the amount of learning: no decrease 
after >4 days learning (Figure 3G, solid magenta lines); some 



decrease after 1 day learning (Figure 3G, hatched magenta 
lines). Importantly, during the retention period, the monkeys 
viewed the learned objects many times without contingent 
reward outcomes (i.e., free viewing or passive viewing), yet sus- 
tain-type neurons showed no significant decrease in the object- 
value response (Figures S2E-S2G). These results suggest that 
sustain-type neurons contribute to the acquisition and retention 
of habitual visual-oculomotor behavior. 

Update- and sustain-type neurons also had different sensi- 
tivities to reward itself. In the first trial of the first learning proce- 
dure when the reward outcome was unpredictable, update-type 
neurons were excited more strongly to reward than to no 
reward (Figures 4A, top, and S2B), whereas sustain-type neu- 
rons showed variable responses and overall no discrimination 
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Figure 3. Distinct Patterns of Object Value Responses in Two Types of Presumed DA Neurons 

(A-E) Average activity (shown by SDFs) of update-type DA neurons (top) and sustain-type DA neurons (bottom). Responses to novel objects during three steps: 
passive viewing (A), object value learning (B), and passive viewing (C). Responses to well learned objects (>4 days) during relearning (D) and passive viewing 
after >1 day retention (E). Green line indicates the difference between the high- and low-valued object responses (mean ± SE). The number of neurons examined 
(n) is shown in each graph. 

(F) Increase in value discrimination by repeated learning. Neuronal discrimination between high-and low-valued objects in passive viewing task (measured as 
ROC area, mean ± SE) is plotted before learning (before), after 1 day learning (1 d), and after more than 4 days learning (>4d). The number of neurons examined (n) 
is shown at each data point. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 by Wilcoxon rank-sum test. 

(G) Retention of value discrimination after learning. Neuronal discrimination in passive viewing task is plotted before learning (before), immediately after learning 
(after), 1-4 days after learning (<4d), and >4 days after learning (>4d). For sustain-type DA neurons, data are separated by the number of learning: 1 day learning 
(dashed line, 1 d) and more than 4 days learning (solid line, >4d). The number of neurons examined (n) is shown at each data point. *p < 0.05, **p < 0.01 , ***p < 0.001 
by Wilcoxon rank-sum test. 

See also Figures S2, S3, and S6. 



(Figures 4A, bottom, and S2D). This reward response in update- 
type neurons disappeared in less than three trials as the reward 
became predictable (Figure S2B). These data suggest that up- 
date-type neurons encode RPE signals and therefore are suit- 
able for goal-directed behavior but not for sustaining habitual 
behavior. In contrast, sustain-type neurons may be more suit- 
able for habitual behavior. 

These suggestions were supported by another object-value 
association task in which two objects reversed their values 
frequently (Figure S3A). Update-type neurons reversed their re- 
sponses quickly and clearly following the object value reversal 



(Figure S3B). In contrast, sustain-type neurons started showing 
value-biased responses slowly and weakly (Figure S3C). Overall, 
neurons showing stronger value-biased responses in the pas- 
sive viewing task tended to show weaker value-biased re- 
sponses in the reversal task (Figure S3F). The response to the 
unexpected reward outcome occurred in update-type neurons 
(Figure S3D), but not sustain-type neurons (Figure S3E), confirm- 
ing the data in the learning procedure (Figure 4A). 

Interestingly, most sustain-type neurons (29/38, 77%) re- 
sponded more strongly to visual objects presented in the contra- 
lateral than ipsilateral field (p < 0.05, Wilcoxon rank-sum test) 
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Figure 4. Differences and Similarities of Update- and Sustain-type DA Neurons 

(A) Response to the unpredicted reward outcome. Data were collected only for the first trial of each object in object value learning and are shown as average SDFs 
(left) and individual neuronal discrimination (right) for update-type DA neurons (n = 24) and sustain-type DA neurons (n = 29). The mean neuronal discrimination 
(indicated by triangle, calculated as ROC area) was significantly higher than 0.5 (i.e., no discrimination) for sustain-type DA neurons (ROC = 0.78), but not for 
update-type DA neurons (ROC = 0.53) (p < 0.001, Wilcoxon rank-sum test). 

(B) Spatial selectivity of visual response. This was tested for update-type DA neurons (top, n = 24) and sustain-type DA neurons (bottom, n = 39) by ipsilateral and 
contralateral object presentations. Data are shown by averaged SDFs (left) (dashed line: ipsilateral, solid line: contralateral). In scatterplots (right), each data point 
indicates the responses of each neuron to ipsilateral (ordinate) and contralateral (abscissa) objects. Red dots indicate neurons whose spatial selectivity is 
statistically significant (Wilcoxon rank-sum test, p < 0.05). NS, non-significant. 

(C) Stereotaxic locations of sustain- and update-type DA neurons in SN in coronal (top left) and sagittal (down left) views. D, dorsal; V, ventral; M, medial; L, lateral; 
R, rostral; C, caudal. Their distributions are projected to each of 3D axes (right). Number 0 indicates the midline (medial-lateral), the dorsal end of SN (dorsal- 
ventral), and the rostral end of SN (rostral-caudal). Their means (triangles) were statistically different in the medial- lateral and rostral-caudal dimensions (p < 0.001 
by Wilcoxon rank-sum test). The coordinates 0, 0, 0 (abscissa) are rostral, medial, and dorsal edges of SN. 

(D) Electrophysiological properties. Sustain- and update-type DA neurons had similar spike shapes, which are different from non-DA (presumed GABAergic) 
neurons (left). Relationship between spike duration and baseline firing rate for sustain- and update-type DA neurons and non-DA neurons (right). 

See also Figures S2, S3, and S4. 



(Figures 4B, bottom, and S3C), unlike update-type neurons (Fig- 
ures 4B, top, and S3B). Neurons showing stronger value-biased 
responses in the passive viewing task tended to show stronger 
spatial selectivity (Figure S3G). The scattered data in Figures 
S3F and S3G may suggest that presumed DA neurons can be 



divided into update- and sustain-type neurons along a gradient 
in multiple features, rather than as two distinct groups of 
neurons. 

We also found that the locations of update- and sustain-type 
neurons were largely separate: the update-type neurons more 
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Table 1. Electrophysiological Properties for Sustain-type DA, 
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Sustain DA 
(mean ± SD) 


Update DA 
(mean ± SD) 


Presumed GABAergic 
(mean ± SD) 


Spike duration (ms) 


1.3 ±0.2 


1.3 ±0.2 


0.9 ±0.1 


Baseline firing rate 
(spikes/s) 


4.7 ±2.9 


5.0 ±2.3 


53.7 ± 19.7 



rostral and medial part of SNc (rmSNc); sustain-type neurons 
more caudal and lateral part (cISNc) (Figure 4C). Overall, the 
response in the passive viewing task was stronger in the caudal 
and lateral parts (Figure S4A). The same tendencies were pre- 
sent for the spatial selectivity (Figure S4B). In contrast, the 
reversal response was stronger in the rostral and medial parts 
(Figure S4C). 

Despite all of the differences described above, the update- 
and sustain-type neurons showed similar electrophysiological 
properties (Figure 4D; Table 1). Compared with presumed 
GABAergic neurons in SNr, both update- and sustain-type neu- 
rons had longer spike durations and lower baseline activity. 
These features are similar to those used previously to charac- 
terize DA neurons in the monkey SNc (Schultz, 1 986), suggesting 
that both update- and sustain-type neurons were dopaminergic. 

Update-type neurons apparently correspond to the RPE-sen- 
sitive DA neurons that have been investigated repeatedly in 
various animal species including humans (Cohen et al., 2012; 
D’Ardenne et al., 2008; Schultz, 1998). In contrast, sustain- 
type neurons are a novel finding, and their functions are unknown 
so far. In pursuing this question, we hypothesized that the value 
signal encoded by sustain-type neurons is sent to CDt, because 
we previously showed that CDt receive inputs from DA neurons 
in the caudal-dorsal-lateral part of SNc (cdlSNc) (Kim et al., 
2014), the distribution similar to that of sustain-type neurons 
(Figure 4C). 

Sustain-type DA Neurons Connecting with Caudate Tail 

To test this hypothesis further, we examined whether the sus- 
tain-type neurons were activated antidromically by the electrical 
stimulation of CDt (Figures 5). We placed the stimulating elec- 
trode accurately in CDt by recording single neuronal activity 
with the electrode (Figure 5A). Among 31 SNc neurons tested, 
seven neurons were activated antidromically (hereafter called 
Anti(+) neurons). One example is shown in Figure 5B. The CDt 
stimulation evoked spikes at a fixed latency (6.9 ms) (Figure 5B, 
top). The antidromic nature was confirmed by a collision test: 
when the stimulation was followed by a spontaneous spike by 
<7.9 ms, the stimulation no longer evoked a spike (Figure 5B, 
bottom). Among the seven Anti(+) neurons, the antidromic 
response appeared sometimes as a partial initial segment (IS) 
spike in four neurons (Figures S5A-S5D), a feature common 
among DA neurons (Grace and Bunney, 1983). 

We then examined the responses of six out of the seven Anti(+) 
neurons using our object-value procedures (Figures 1 and S5E- 
S5G). These Anti(+) neurons shared the same features common 
to the sustain-type neurons: (1) Anti(+) neurons showed strong 
value-differential responses in the passive viewing task (average 
activity in Figure 5C; individual activity in Figures S4A and S5F); 



(2) Anti(+) neurons showed only weak value-differential re- 
sponses in the reversal task (Figure S4C); (3) Anti(+) neurons 
were insensitive to the reward outcome (Figure S5G); (4) Anti(+) 
neurons responded more strongly to contralateral objects (Fig- 
ure S4B); and (5) Anti(+) neurons were located within a cluster 
of sustain-type neurons (Figures 6F and S4). These results sug- 
gest that the sustained value signal is sent from SNc to CDt. 

We also found that CDt stimulation induced orthodromic ef- 
fects (Figures 5D-5F). Among 15 sustain-type neurons exam- 
ined, ten neurons showed a phasic increase in activity (Figures 
5D and 5F). Their locations are shown in Figure S4. The latency 
of the excitatory response as a population was 7 ms. In contrast, 
none of the update-type neurons examined (n = 6) showed an or- 
thodromic response (Figures 5E and 5F). These data raise the 
possibility that sustain-type SNc neurons not only send signals 
to CDt but also receive signals from CDt, possibly through SNr 
(Figure 5A; see Discussion). 

Given their projections to CDt, the Anti(+) neurons were likely 
to be dopaminergic. To test this hypothesis, we anatomically re- 
constructed dopaminergic neurons in SNc that projected to CDt. 
We injected cholera toxin B subunit (CTB, retrograde tracer) into 
CDt and immunohistochemically processed SNc-containing 
sections to detect both CTB and tyrosine hydroxylase (TH, DA 
neuronal marker) (Figures 6B-6D). Before this process, we 
marked the recording site of one Anti(+) neuron by passing a 
small DC current through the recording electrode. The marking 
lesion was found in the caudal-lateral part of SNc (cISNc) (Fig- 
ures 6A and 6C). It was surrounded by many TFI-positive cells 
(green cell somas in Figure 6D), some of which were also CTB- 
positive and therefore projected to CDt (orange cell somas in Fig- 
ure 6D). These CTB-positive cells were clustered in cISNc and 
most of them (98.5%, 338/343) were TFI-positive (Figures 6E 
and S6A), confirming our previous study (Kim et al., 2014). 
Importantly, the recording sites of sustain-type neurons (Fig- 
ure 6F) were included in the cISNc region where DA neurons pro- 
jected specifically to CDt (Figure 6E). These results suggest that 
sustain-type neurons are dopaminergic and project to CDt. 

DISCUSSION 

Anatomical and Functional Segregation of DA Effects 

Our experiments showed that two types of DA neurons encoded 
reward values of visual objects in different manners (i.e., updat- 
ing and sustaining), although they might represent two extremes 
of a functional gradient. Update-type DA neurons were sensitive 
to unpredicted changes in the values of incoming reward (i.e., 
RPE) and their predictors (i.e., fractal objects). These are typical 
features that characterize DA neurons (Schultz, 1998) and are 
suitable for goal-directed behavior that is modified flexibly by 
changes in reward outcomes (Balleine and Dickinson, 1998). In 
contrast, sustain-type DA neurons constitute a different group 
of DA neurons. After long-term learning, they became insensitive 
to changes in expected reward: they continued to respond to 
previously reward-associated visual objects even when the 
reward outcome was no longer expected. Their responses 
showed no significant decrease even when non-contingent out- 
comes were repeated many times across many days (Figures 
S2E-S2G). These extinction-resistant neuronal responses are 
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Figure 5. Efferent and Afferent Connections 
of Sustain-type DA Neurons 

(A) Scheme showing electrical stimulation in 
caudate tail (CDt) and neuronal recording in 
caudal-lateral SNc (cISNc). SNr, substantia nigra 
pars reticulata. Coronal view. Scale bar, 1 mm. 

(B) An SNc neuron activated by electrical stimula- 
tion in CDt with a fixed latency (6.9 ms) (PK#1 , 
Figure S5E). This activation was eliminated when 
CDt stimulation occurred <7.9 ms after a sponta- 
neous spike (bottom), confirming its antidromic 
nature (collision test). 

(C) Value discrimination of antidromically activated 
(Anti(+)) neurons (n = 6) in passive viewing task 
(>4 days learning and >1 day retention), shown as 
average SDFs (left) and ROC distribution (right). 

(D and E) Orthodromic responses of sustain-type 
DA neurons (D), but not update-type DA neurons 

(E) , by CDt stimulation. Average activity is (shown 
by peristimulus time histogram [PSTH]) is aligned 
on CDt stimulation (dotted line). The lack of activity 
just after the stimulation was caused by stimulus 
artifact. 

(F) Responses of individual DA neurons to CDt 
stimulation shown by a scatterplot. Each data 
point indicates each neuron’s activity 10-40 ms 
after (ordinate) and 0-80 ms before (abscissa) CDt 
stimulation. Red dots indicate neurons whose 
response is statistically significant (t test, p < 0.05). 
NS, non-significant. 

See also Figures S4, S5, and S6. 



compatible with habits that remain functional even after reward 
outcomes are eliminated (Balleine and Dickinson, 1998; Gray- 
biel, 2008), although “devaluation” has not been applied. 

The two types of DA neurons would influence behavior by their 
projections to separate regions of the striatum. Update-type 
neurons were localized in the rostral-medial part of SNc (rmSNc) 
where many DA neurons project to CDh (Kim et al., 2014). 
Indeed, depending on the expected reward outcome, neurons 
in CDh change their activity flexibly (i.e., mostly higher when 
reward is expected) similarly to update-type DA neurons (Figures 
S3B and S3F), and monkeys change their behavior flexibly (e.g., 
quicker saccades when reward is expected) (Flikosaka et al., 
1989a; Kim and Flikosaka, 2013). 

A different scenario applies to the other type of DA neurons: 
sustain-type DA neurons. Sustain-type DA neurons were local- 
ized in the caudal-lateral part of SNc (cISNc) where many DA 
neurons project to CDt (Kim et al., 2014). Notably, all neurons 
in cISNc projecting to CDt (indicated by antidromic activation) 
showed sustained object-value responses. This sustained DA 
signal seems to control the activity of CDt neurons: most CDt 
neurons continued to show value-differential visual responses 
stably even with no contingent reward outcomes (Kim and Fliko- 
saka, 2013; Yamamoto et al., 2013). In short, habitual object- 
value signals are encoded by the sustainDA-CDt circuit, but 
not the updateDA-CDh circuit (Figures S6C and S6D). 



In fact, these two circuits seem to control gaze-orienting 
behavior (saccade) in distinctly different manners. The flexible 
saccade bias (i.e., caused by expected reward) is reduced by 
the inactivation of CDh, but not CDt; in contrast, the stable 
saccade bias (i.e., caused by previous reward associations) is 
reduced by the inactivation of CDt, but not CDh (Kim and Fliko- 
saka, 2013). This distinct value-signal processing is supported 
by mostly separate downstream circuits (Figure S6E): CDh out- 
puts through the rostral-ventral-medial part of SNr (rvmSNr) 
and CDt outputs through the caudal-dorsal-lateral part of SNr 
(cdlSNr), both of which converge to the superior colliculus (SC) 
(Yasuda and Flikosaka, 2015; Yasuda et al., 2012). 

To summarize, short-term and long-term memories of object 
values are processed separately by the two basal ganglia circuits 
(Figure S6E). Relying on short-term memories, the updateDA- 
CDh circuit contributes to voluntary, goal-directed saccades. 
Relying on long-term memories, the sustainDA-CDt circuit con- 
tributes to automatic, habitual saccades. 

Sustain-type DA Neurons for Habitual Visual- 
Oculomotor Behavior 

A remarkable feature of sustain-type DA neurons is that, once 
they have acquired memories of object values, they rarely un- 
learn the object values (Figures 3G and S2E-S2G). The resis- 
tance to extinction apparently allowed them to accumulate value 
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Figure 6. Colocalization of Sustain-type DA 
Neurons and CDt-Projecting DA Neurons 

(A) Location of an Anti(+) neuron (PK#3), indicated 
by a marking lesion (black arrow) in a Nissl-stained 
coronal section. Black line indicates the border 
of SN. 

(B) Combination of antidromic and retrograde 
tracer experiments in monkey PK. A retrograde 
tracer, cholera toxin subunit B (CTB), was injected 
in CDt. 

(C) An adjacent section (50 urn from the section in 
(A) showing sensitivity to TH (green) and CTB (red) 
and the location of the marking lesion (white ar- 
row). A red plexus in the dorsolateral SNr indicates 
the anterogradely labeled axon terminals of CDt 
neurons. Scale bar, 2 mm. 

(D) Enlarged view of the area around the marking 
lesion. Among many TH-positive DA neurons 
(green) are TH and CTB double-labeled neurons 
(yellow or orange color, indicated by white arrow- 
heads). Scale bar, 100 rim. 

(E) Stereotaxic locations of CDt-projecting neurons 
(retrogradely CTB-labeled). Note that 98.5% of 
them were TH-positive. The locations of neurons 
are projected to the coronal and sagittal perspec- 
tives of SN based on MRI. Scale bar, 1 mm. 

(F) Recording sites of sustain-type and update- 
type SNc neurons in stereotaxic coordinates. 
Anti(+) neurons among the sustain-type are indi- 
cated by yellow dots. The locations of sustain-type 
neurons were included in cISNc where DA neurons 
projected to CDt (E). The locations of neurons are 
projected to the coronal and sagittal perspectives 
of SN based on histological sections. Scale bar, 
1 mm. 

See also Figure S6. 



memories as the monkey experienced more objects. The cumu- 
lative value memories of sustain-type DA neurons seem trans- 
lated into the extremely high capacity of visual object memories 
in their target neurons in CDt and cdlSNr (Hikosaka et al., 
2013; Yamamoto et al., 2013; Yasuda et al., 2012). This was 
clearly shown for cdlSNr neurons that discriminate >300 visual 
objects by their stable values and retain the value memories 
for >100 days (Yasuda et al., 2012). 

How can sustain-type DA neurons process object values 
consistently regardless of the immediate reward outcomes? To 
address this question, we will discuss their detailed properties. 
First, sustain-type DA neurons showed little response to water 
reward itself even when the reward was unpredicted (Figures 
4A and S2D). Instead, they responded to visual objects even 
when they were novel (Figure 3A) and then became consistently 
sensitive to the values of visual objects. These results suggest 
that sustain-type DA neurons rely on another mechanism that 
can identify the valuable object based on its association with 
reward outcomes; in fact, this is what update-type DA neurons 
would do. This might be accomplished by the connection of up- 
date-type DA neurons to SC (Figure S6E) that projects back to 
the DA neurons via excitatory connections (Comoli et al., 
2003). Specifically, update-type DA neurons would guide SC 
neurons to signal attention/gaze based on recent reward experi- 



ences (Ikeda and Hikosaka, 2003, 2007), and this signal may be 
sent to sustain-type DA neurons. Consistent with this hypothe- 
sis, sustain-type DA neurons responded to visual objects more 
strongly when they appeared on the contralateral side (Fig- 
ure 4B), similarly to SC visual neurons (Goldberg and Wurtz, 
1972). According to this scenario, sustain-type DA neurons 
appear to rely on conditioned reinforcement (Taylor and Rob- 
bins, 1986), not reward itself, as the source of object values. 

Second, the extinction-resistant memories for habitual visual- 
oculomotor behavior might be facilitated by a loop-circuit mech- 
anism. Electrical stimulation of CDt induced orthodromic excita- 
tions in many of the sustain-type DA neurons (Figures 5D and 5F), 
in addition to occasional antidromic activations (Figures 5A-5C). 
Notably, cdlSNr neurons are inhibited by CDt stimulation through 
the direct GABAergic connection (Yasuda and Hikosaka, 2015). 
SNr neurons are known to have GABAergic axon collaterals 
that synapse on adjacent DA neurons (Deniau et al., 1 982; Tepper 
et al., 1995). Therefore, the CDt-induced excitation of sustain- 
type DA neurons may be caused by a disinhibition mediated by 
cdlSNr neurons. In fact, sustain-type DA neurons were located 
very close to cdlSNr neurons that encode stable value memories 
(Kim et al., 2014; Yasuda et al., 2012). The presumed loop circuit 
(CDt-cdlSNr-sustainDA-CDt in Figure S6E) would act as a posi- 
tive loop, since the DA effect on direct pathway neurons in the 
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striatum is mediated through D1 receptors (Gerfen, 1992) and is 
thought to be facilitatory (Surmeier et al., 2007; West and Grace, 

2002). This mechanism might underlie the long-term memories 
for habitual visual oculomotor behavior. 

Implications of Sustain-type DA Neurons in Unconscious 
Memories 

CDt has long been implicated in unconscious memories of visual 
objects. This “visual habit” concept was initiated by studies on 
macaque monkeys using a concurrent discrimination task (Fer- 
nandez-Ruiz et al., 2001) and was confirmed by human studies: 
people with extensive lesions in the medial temporal lobe 
including hippocampus may lose conscious memories (i.e., 
amnesia), but can learn to choose high-valued objects, even 
though they cannot recognize the objects (Bayley et al., 2005). 
Our data suggest that CDt-projecting DA neurons contribute to 
the unconscious visual memories and automatic gaze orienting. 
In fact, people with Parkinson’s disease (PD) showed no learning 
in the concurrent discrimination task unless conscious memories 
are deployed (Moody et al 201 0). 

Implications of Sustain-type DA Neurons in Basal 
Ganglia Dysfunctions 

Our study provides new perspectives in basal ganglia dysfunc- 
tions. In Parkinson’s disease, DA cell loss tends to occur in the 
lateral part of SNc (Goto et al., 1989) where sustain-type neurons 
dominate. As predicted from our data, people with Parkinson’s 
disease often have difficulties in performing daily routines auto- 
matically (Kim and Plikosaka, 2015; Redgrave et al., 2010). This 
may be caused partly by the dysfunction of the CDt-cdlSNr-SC 
circuit. In contrast, people with drug abuse are persistently and 
often unconsciously attracted by visual cues associated with 
addictive drugs (Goldstein et al., 2009). This might be caused 
by malfunctioning of sustain-type DA neurons in SNc targeting 
the CDt-cdlSNr-SC circuit. 

Heterogeneity of DA Neurons 

Recent studies suggest that DA neurons are heterogeneous in 
terms of their functions (Brischoux et al., 2009; Lerner et al., 
2015; Matsumoto and Hikosaka, 2009). Our experiments sup- 
port this idea. In macaque monkeys, another kind of heterogene- 
ity was reported from our lab (Matsumoto and Hikosaka, 2009). 
In response to visual cues that predicted an aversive stimulus, 
DA neurons in the ventromedial SNc were inhibited (value-cod- 
ing), whereas DA neurons in the dorsolateral SNc were excited 
(salience-coding). Their locations roughly match the locations 
of update-type and sustain-type neurons, respectively. How- 
ever, it is still unknown how individual DA neurons are involved 
in these two kinds of functional categories. This remains a crucial 
question to integratively understand the functions of DA neurons. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

General Procedures 

Two adult male rhesus monkeys ( Macaca mulatta), PK (8 kg) for neuronal 
recording and histology and DW (1 1 kg) for neuronal recording, were used 
for the experiments. All animal care and experimental procedures were 
approved by the National Eye Institute Animal Care and Use Committee and 
complied with the Public Health Service Policy on the humane care and use 



of laboratory animals. We implanted a plastic head holder and two plastic 
recording chambers to the skull under general anesthesia and sterile surgical 
conditions. One chamber aiming at CDt was tilted laterally by 25°, and another 
chamber aiming at SNc was tilted posteriorly by 40°. Two search coils were 
surgically implanted under the conjunctiva of the eyes to record eye move- 
ments. After the monkeys fully recovered from surgery, we started training 
them with object value learning and passive viewing task. 

Single Unit Recording 

While the monkey was performing a task, activity of single neurons in SNc and 
CDt was recorded using conventional methods. The recording sites were 
determined with 1 mm spacing grid system, with the aid of MR images (4.7 T, 
Bruker) obtained along the direction of the chamber. Single-unit recording 
was performed using glass-coated electrode (Alpha-Omega). The electrode 
was inserted into the brain through a stainless-steel guide tube and advanced 
by an oil-driven micromanipulator (MO-97A, Narishige). The electric signal from 
the electrode was amplified with a band-pass filter (0.2-1 0 kHz; BAK). Neuronal 
spikes were isolated online using a custom voltage-time window discrimination 
software (MEX, Laboratory of Sensorimotor Research, National Eye Institute- 
National Institutes of Health [LSR/NEI/NIH]) and their timings were detected 
at 1 kHz. The waveforms of individual spikes were collected at 50 kHz. 

Identification of Dopamine Neurons by Electrophysiological 
Properties 

Presumed dopamine (DA) neurons were identified by their tonic baseline activ- 
ity around five spikes per second and broad spike potential. To characterize 
the electrophysiological properties of recorded neurons, we used two param- 
eters: (1) baseline firing rate, and (2) spike waveform. Baseline firing rate is the 
mean firing rate during 1 s before the onset of the fixation dot in passive 
viewing task. To quantify spike waveform, we measured the spike duration 
that was defined as the time between the first and second negative peaks. 

Behavioral Procedure 

Behavioral procedure was controlled by QNX-based real-time experimenta- 
tion data acquisition system (REX, LSR/NEI/NIH). The monkey sat in a primate 
chair, facing a frontoparallel screen in a sound-attenuated and electrically 
shielded room. Visual stimuli generated by an active matrix liquid crystal 
display projector (PJ550, ViewSonic) were rear projected on the screen. We 
created the visual stimuli using fractal geometry (Yamamoto et al., 201 2). Their 
sizes were ~8° x 8°. 

The behavioral procedure consisted of two phases: learning (object-value 
learning task) and testing (passive viewing task for neuronal testing, free 
viewing procedure for behavioral testing). Importantly, the learning was guided 
by reward (i.e., water), but the testing was done with no reward outcome. De- 
tails are explained below. 

Object-Value Learning Task 

In this task, monkeys viewed visual objects repeatedly in association with 
consistent reward outcomes and thus learned their stable values (Figure 1C) 
(Yamamoto et al., 2013). In each session of this and the following tasks, a 
set of eight computer-generated fractals was used as visual objects. While 
the monkey was fixating on a central white dot, one of the objects was pre- 
sented at a neurons’ preferred position (ipsilateral or contralateral position, 
1 5° from center). The center fixation spot turned off 400 ms later, and the mon- 
key was required to make a saccade to the object. Half of the objects were al- 
ways associated with a liquid reward (high-valued objects), whereas the other 
half were associated with no reward (low-valued objects). A tone was pre- 
sented with either outcome. One training session consisted of 1 1 2 trials (1 4 tri- 
als for each object). Each set was learned in one learning session in 1 day. The 
same sets of objects were repeatedly learned with the same object-value as- 
sociations across days, while new sets of fractals were introduced for learning 
across days. At the time of the neuronal recording and behavioral experiments 
started, there were many objects (40-440 for monkey PK, 608-840 for monkey 
DW) whose levels of learning varied (from 0 day to 1 ,053 days), which allowed 
us to examine how neuronal and behavioral responses changed during long- 
term learning. When this learning task was used while a presumed DA neuron 
was being recorded, the fractal was mostly presented at a contralateral 
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position (15° from center), because these neurons often showed contralateral 
spatial selectivity (Figure 4B). 

Passive Viewing Task 

This task was used to examine how a presumed DA neuron responded to the 
value-learned objects, but now without any contingent reward outcome (Fig- 
ure 2B) (Kim and Hikosaka, 2013; Yamamoto et al., 2013; Yasuda et al., 
201 2). While the monkey was fixating on a central white dot, some of the frac- 
tals (n = 2-6) were chosen pseudorandomly and presented sequentially at a 
contralateral position (1 5° from center, presentation time: 400 ms, inter-object 
interval: 500-700 ms). Reward was delivered 300 ms after the last object was 
presented. The reward was thus not contingently associated with any object. 
Each object was presented at least six times in one session. The value-coding 
activity of DA neurons was tested before learning, immediately after first 
learning, and after long-term learning (more than four daily learning sessions) 
with a sufficient retention period (>1 day after the last learning session). For 
each neuron, we used multiple sets of well-learned objects (two to four sets, 
or 1 6-32 objects) to test its stable value-coding during retention. 

Reversal Task 

To examine value-updating activity, we used a task in which the object-value 
contingency was reversed in every block of 20-35 trials (Kim and Hikosaka 
201 3; Yamamoto et al., 201 3; Yasuda et al., 201 2). The procedure in each trial 
was the same as the object-value learning task (above). Unlike the object- 
value learning task, the same two fractal objects (two and three pairs for mon- 
key PK and DW) were used as the saccade target. In each trial, one of them 
was presented at a right or left position pseudorandomly (15° from center). 
In a block of 20-35 trials, one of the objects was associated with a reward 
and the other with no reward. In the next block, the object-reward contingency 
was reversed. At least four blocks were included in one experiment. 

Free Viewing Procedure 

This task was used to examine how the monkey responded to the value- 
learned objects, but without any reward outcome (Kim and Hikosaka, 2013; 
Yamamoto et al., 201 3; Yasuda et al., 201 2). After the monkey fixated on a cen- 
tral white dot for 300 ms, four objects were chosen pseudorandomly and pre- 
sented simultaneously in four symmetric positions (1 5° from center) (Figure 1 E). 
The monkey was free to look at them for 2 s without any reward outcome. After 
a blank period (500 ms), another four objects were presented. On half of the 
trials, a white dot was presented at one of eight positions. If the monkey 
made a saccade to it, a liquid reward was delivered. Each object was pre- 
sented at least 16 times in one session. 

Neuronal Spatial Preference 

To test the spatial preference of presumed DA neurons, we presented fractal 
objects in either left or right position (15° from center) in a saccade task. The 
task was similar to object value learning task, but only two familiar fractals 
were used while the object-value association was reversed after each block 
of 20-35 trials. 

Identifying the CDt-Projecting Neurons by Antidromic Activation 

To test if a presumed DA neuron projected to CDt, we inserted two electrodes 
in CDt and SNc through the lateral and posterior chambers, respectively (Fig- 
ure 5A). First, to determine the stimulation site, we lowered the CDt electrode 
until we found neurons that had typical electrophysiological properties of stria- 
tal output neurons (Figure S6B) (Hikosaka et al., 1989b). If we found that the 
neurons responded to fractal objects with stable value-coding (Kim and Hiko- 
saka, 2013; Yamamoto et al., 2013), we fixed the position of the electrode for 
stimulation. We then lowered another electrode to SNc while stimulating CDt, 
until we found spikes that were evoked with a fixed latency. The antidromic na- 
ture of the spikes was confirmed by a collision test. A biphasic pulse with cath- 
odal and anodal components was used for the stimulation. The currents for 
cathodal pulse ranged from 1 00 |iA to 1 ,000 nA (anodal pulse lower). The 
biphasic negative-positive pulse was delivered with 0.4 ms per phase duration. 
The CDt stimulation site measured from the anterior commissure was at 
8.5 mm posterior for monkey PK and 13 mm posterior for monkey DW. 



Testing the Influence of CDt on SNc Neurons by Orthodromic 
Activation 

We noticed that CDt stimulation induced changes in activity in some of the pre- 
sumed DA neurons, but with no fixed latencies. The data were collected as the 
orthodromic effects on the SNc neurons (Figures 5D-5F). 

Data Analysis 

To assess the neuronal discrimination, we first measured the magnitude of 
the neuron’s response to each fractal object and reward outcome by counting 
the numbers of spikes within a test window in individual trials. The test 
window was set to 0-400 ms after the onset of the object and after the onset 
of the reward outcome in both object value learning and passive viewing 
tasks. The neuronal discrimination was defined as the area under the receiver 
operating characteristic (ROC) based on the response magnitudes of the neu- 
rons to high-valued objects versus low-valued objects, reward versus no reward, 
or before reward versus after reward. The statistical significance of the neuronal 
discrimination and its changes was tested using Wilcoxon rank-sum test. To 
assess the behavioral discrimination, we used several measures. For object 
value learning task, we computed the target acquisition time that was measured 
as the time after the fixation dot disappeared until the gaze reached the object. 
For free viewing procedure, we measured saccade-choice rate and gazing dura- 
tion rate. The saccade-choice rate was defined as follows: [nSACh — nSACI )/ 
{nSACh + nSACI) where nSACh and nSACI are the numbers of saccades toward 
high-valued and low-valued objects, respectively. The gazing duration rate was 
defined as follows: ( tGAZh - tGAZI)/(tGAZh + tGAZI) where tGAZh and tGAZI are 
the durations of gaze on high-valued and low-valued objects, respectively. 

Anatomical Procedures 

Electric marking lesion, retrograde tracer injection, histology, and immunohis- 
tochemistry are described in the Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures 
and six figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi.org/ 
10.1 01 6/j.cell.201 5.1 0.063. 
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SUMMARY 

The ghrelin receptor (GHSR1 a) and dopamine recep- 
tor-1 (DRD1) are coexpressed in hippocampal neu- 
rons, yet ghrelin is undetectable in the hippocampus; 
therefore, we sought a function for apo-GHSRIa. 
Real-time single-molecule analysis on hippocampal 
neurons revealed dimerization between apo- 
GHSRIa and DRD1 that is enhanced by DRD1 ago- 
nism. In addition, proximity measurements support 
formation of preassembled apo-GHSR1a:DRD1 :Ga q 
heteromeric complexes in hippocampal neurons. 
Activation by a DRD1 agonist produced non-canoni- 
cal signal transduction via Ga q -PLC-IP 3 -Ca 2+ at the 
expense of canonical DRD1 Ga s cAMP signaling to 
result in CaMKII activation, glutamate receptor 
exocytosis, synaptic reorganization, and expression 
of early markers of hippocampal synaptic plasticity. 
Remarkably, this pathway is blocked by genetic or 
pharmacological inactivation of GHSRIa. In mice, 
GHSR1 a inactivation inhibits DRD1 -mediated hippo- 
campal behavior and memory. Our findings identify a 
previously unrecognized mechanism essential for 
DRD1 initiation of hippocampal synaptic plasticity 
that is dependent on GHSRIa, and independent of 
cAMP signaling. 

INTRODUCTION 

G-protein-coupied receptors (GPCRs) belong to a large family of 
cell surface receptors that transduce their signal by activating a 
trimeric G protein complex (Ga(3y). Since GPCRs are important 
regulators of cell signaling, developing agonists and antagonists 
to target GPCRs is a major focus of drug discovery. However, 
traditional approaches to identify drug candidates based on 
specificity and functional activity in “artificial” cell-based assays 
has failed to accurately predict clinical outcomes. GPCRs are 
perceived to signal as monomers, but emerging evidence also 
implicates signal transduction through homomers and hetero- 
mers. Heteromers may play a crucial role in allosteric interac- 
tions that occur between protomers to alter signal transduction 
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and modify biological function. Therefore, knowing the physio- 
logical pathways regulated by GPCR heteromers, homomers, 
and monomers in target cells is clinically relevant. 

Our research focuses on Class A GPCRs, and in particular the 
orphan growth hormone secretagogue receptor (GHSRIa) that 
was subsequently deorphanized by the discovery of ghrelin in 
stomach extracts (Howard et al., 1996; Kojimaet al., 1999; Smith 
et al., 1997). We previously showed that GHSRIa forms hetero- 
mers with dopamine receptor-2 (DRD2) in hypothalamic neurons 
and that signaling through GHSR1a:DRD2 is essential for DRD2 
agonist-induced suppression of food intake (Kern et al., 2012). 

Paradoxically, despite expression of GHSRIa in the hippo- 
campal structures (Guan et al., 1997), ghrelin is undetectable in 
the CNS, with the exception of trace amounts in the hypothala- 
mus (Cowley et al., 2003; Furness et al., 2011; Grouselle et al., 
2008; Sakata et al., 2009). Based on this observation, we set 
out to identify a function for apo-GHSRIa in the hippocampus. 
Using immunohistochemistry on brain sections of Ghsr-IRES- 
tau-GFP knock-in mice, we identified hippocampal neurons 
that coexpress GHSR1 a and DRD1 (Jiang et al., 2006). Although 
DRD1 is implicated in regulating hippocampal synaptic plasticity 
involved in memory and learning, the mechanisms involved are 
incompletely understood (Hamilton et al., 2010; Rossato et al., 
2009). We speculated that determining the function of apo- 
GHSRIa in DRD1 expressing hippocampal neurons would pro- 
vide new insight into these mechanisms. Previously, studies on 
dopamine/DRDI signaling in the hippocampus have focused 
mainly on canonical signaling, with DRD1 coupling to Ga s that en- 
hances cyclic AMP (cAMP) accumulation and activation of pro- 
tein kinase A (PKA) (Abel et al., 1997; Huang and Kandel, 1995). 
However, DRD1 signaling through Ga q has also been described 
(Jin et al., 2003; Lezcano and Bergson, 2002); nevertheless, 
what determines Ga q over Ga s signaling had not been elucidated. 

Here, we shed light on DRD1 signaling in the hippocampus by 
illustrating formation of apo-GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers that by 
an allosteric mechanism result in DRD1 coupling to Ga q at the 
expense of Ga s . Activation of apo-GHSR1a:DRD1 by a DRD1 
agonist mobilizes intracellular Ca 2+ ([Ca 2+ ]i) and initiates hippo- 
campal synaptic plasticity, independent of cAMP signaling. An 
essential modulatory role for apo-GHSRIa on hippocampal 
DRD1 signaling would not have been recognized previously 
because experiments were performed in animals that express 
GHSRIa endogenously. By establishing that apo-GHSRIa is 
an essential modifier of DRD1 signaling in the hippocampus, 
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we resolve the conundrum of hippocampal GHSR1 a expression 
in the absence of endogenous ghrelin, and provide a mechanism 
for how DRD1 activation of Ga q -signaling in hippocampal neu- 
rons is regulated. While it is generally agreed that memory 
consolidation involves DRD1 -induced PKAand cAMP signaling, 
our results support an essential and fundamental role for Ga q - 
PLC-Ca 2+ signal transduction in initiating this process. 

RESULTS 

GHSR1a:DRD1 Heteromers in Native Hippocampal 
Neurons 

Following confirmation of the selectivity of the DRD1 antibody 
(Figure SI A), immunohistochemistry on Ghsr-IRES-tauGFP 
mouse brain sections revealed highest levels of GFISRIa and 
DRD1 coexpression in the Cornu Ammonis region III of hippo- 
campus (CA3) and dentate gyrus (DG) of the hippocampal struc- 
tures (Figure 1A). Flypothalamic regions also stained for 
GFISRIa, but lacked detectable DRD1 staining (Figure 1A). 

To test for formation of GFISR1a:DRD1 heteromers in hippo- 
campal neurons, we employed confocai fluorescence reso- 
nance energy transfer (FRET) microscopy on hippocampal 
brain slices. Biotin-ghrelin labeled with FITC-avidin (green) 
was used to detect GFISRIa, and a fluorescently labeled 
DRD1 antagonist (red-SKF83566) was used for DRD1 . We vali- 
dated the utility of fluorescently labeled ligands for FRET and 
binding specificity of each fluorophore (Figures S1B-S1D). 
FRET confocai microscopy and image analysis showed 
GFISRIa and DRD1 in close proximity (6.8 ± 0.1 nm) with a 
FRET efficiency of 0.51 ± 0.02, consistent with formation of 
GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers (Figure IB). Parallel incubations 
using hippocampal slices from Ghsr-I- mice illustrated red- 
SKF83566 labeling of DRD1 receptors without green fluores- 
cence labeling (Figure IB). 

GPCRs are recruited and dynamically assembled on the cell 
membrane (Kasai and Kusumi, 2014). To monitor real-time dy- 
namics of DRD1 and GPISR1 a interactions in primary hippocam- 
pal neuronal cultures, we performed two-color single-molecule 
analyses using total-internal reflection fluorescence microscopy 
(TIRF-M). Qdot565-avidin-labeled biotinylated-ghrelin was used 
to detect GFISRIa, and Qdot655-labeled DRD1 monoclonal 
antibody for DRD1. GFISRIa and DRD1 exhibited mobility and 
co-localization in the membrane (Figure SIC). Analysis of the 
individual trajectories of GFISR1 a and DRD1 molecules illustrated 
significantly slower diffusion within the complex, rather than 
outside the complex (Figures 1C and ID). Treatment with a 
DRD1 -specific agonist (SKF81297) increased co-localization 
compared to vehicle treatment (312% ± 31.2% versus 100% ± 
9%, p < 0.001 ; Figure 1 E) and augmented the number of co-local- 
ization events (163.8% ± 17.1 % versus 100% ± 8.5%, p < 0.01 ; 
Figure IE). By measuring diffusion of the individual GFISRIa 
molecules, we showed that SKF81297 significantly increased 
the confinement of GFISRIa in a complex with DRD1, as indi- 
cated by a reduction in the steady state of the mean square 
displacement (MSD) curve (p < 0.001 ; Figure 1 F). The diffusion 
coefficient of mobile receptors was higher before SKF81297 
treatment (0.033 ± 0.009), than after treatment (0.0072 ± 0.002; 
p < 0.01; Figure IF); hence, single-molecule analysis revealed 



that a DRD1 agonist enhances formation of GFISR1a:DRD1 het- 
eromeric complexes on mouse hippocampal neurons. 

DRD1 Agonist Activation of GHSR1a:DRD1 Induces Ca 2+ 
Transients via Ga q at the Expense of Ga s Coupling in 
Hippocampal Neurons 

Flaving demonstrated close proximity and dynamic interactions 
of GFISRIa and DRD1 in hippocampal neurons, we asked 
whether these interactions modified canonical DRD1 signal 
transduction. To test for mobilization of [Ca 2+ ]i, we transduced 
primary cultures of mouse hippocampal pyramidal neurons 
with lentivirus expressing the genetically encoded Ca 2+ sensor 
GCaMP3. Treatment with SKF81297 dose-dependently induced 
rapid Ca 2+ transients (EC 50 = 50.37 ± 0.12 nM; Figure 2A). Post- 
treatment with ghrelin induced Ca 2+ transient in the same neu- 
rons that responded to SKF81297 (Figure 2A), which confirmed 
coexpression of GFISRIa and DRD1 . To test for GFISRIa depen- 
dence, we compared the effects of SKF81297 in organotypic 
hippocampal slices from Ghsr +/+ and Ghsr -/- mice express- 
ing GCaMP3. Ca 2+ transients were induced by SKF81297 in sli- 
ces from Ghsr +/+ mice, but not in slices from Ghsr -/- mice; 
thus, Ca 2+ mobilization is dependent on interactions between 
DRD1 and GFISRIa (Figure 2B, p < 0.001). A characteristic 
property of GPCR heteromers is the ability of an antagonist 
of one protomer to modify signaling of its protomer partner 
(Smith and Milligan, 2010). Pretreating organotypic hippo- 
campal slices from Ghsr+/+ mice with the GFISRIa neutral 
antagonist JMV2959 blocked SKF81297-induced Ca 2+ mobiliza- 
tion (p < 0.05; Figure 2C), which is consistent with modification of 
allosteric interactions between GFISRIa and DRD1 in the 
GFiSR1a:DRD1 heteromeric complex. 

We next asked whether SKF81297-induced [Ca 2+ ]i mobiliza- 
tion was mediated by DRD1 :Goc q coupling through a preassem- 
bled GFISR1a:DRD1:Ga q complex. Ga q and DRD1 showed 
punctate co-localization in neuritic processes, indicating forma- 
tion of signalosomes (Figure 2D). FRET confocai microscopy 
showed Got q and DRD1 in close proximity (5.45 ± 0.2 nm; 
FRET efficiency, 0.416 ± 0.06; Figure 2D), consistent with 
GFlSR1a:DRD1:Ga q preassembly in hippocampal neurons. In 
contrast to DRD1:Ga q , the FRET distance (9.98 ± 0.035 nm) 
and FRET efficiency (0.005 + 0.02; Figure 2D) measured for 
DRD2 and Ga q in hippocampal neurons is inconsistent with their 
close proximity. 

In the striatum, DRD2 and DRD1 are reported to form hetero- 
mers that couple to Goc q ; concomitant agonist activation of 
DRD2 and DRD1 mobilized Ca 2+ , which was blocked by a 
DRD2 antagonist (FHasbi et al., 2009). While proximity measure- 
ments did not support DRD2:Ga q interactions in hippocampal 
neurons (Figure 2D), the possibility remained that DRD1 agonist- 
induced [Ca 2+ ], mobilization was explained by DRD1 coupling 
to Ga q in a DRD2:DRD1 complex rather than GFISR1a:DRD1. 
To address this possibility, we measured [Ca 2+ ]i release 
after treatment with pharmacologic agents: DRD1 agonist, 
SKF81297; DRD2 agonist, quinpirole; DRD2 antagonist, raclopr- 
ide. Quinpirole neither mobilized, nor enhanced, SKF81297- 
induced [Ca 2+ ]i mobilization (Figure 2E), and raclopride did not 
attenuate SKF81297-induced Ca 2+ release (Figure 2F); thus, 
signaling through a DRD2:DRD1 :Ga q complex does not explain 
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SKF81297-induced Ca 2+ release in hippocampal neurons. In 
addition, SKF81 297 did not mobilize Ca 2 in hypothalamic neurons 
or in striatal neurons (Figure 2G). Further supporting hippocampal 
specificity, confocal FRET microscopy showed no evidence of 
GFISR1a:DRD1 heteromers in hypothalamic or striatal neurons 
(Figure 2H). 

To test whether SKF81 297 activation of [Ca 2+ ], release through 
GFiSR1a:DRD1 was mediated by Phospholipase C (PLC), we 
monitored, in real-time, the localization of phosphatidylinositol 
4,5-bisphosphate (PIP 2 ). Primary hippocampal neurons from 
Ghsr+/+ and Ghsr-/- mice were transduced with lentivirus en- 
coding the PIP 2 biosensor, GFP-PFI (Stauffer et al., 1998). In the 
basal state, GFP-PFI was confined to the plasma membrane, 
indicating that the GPISR1a:DRD1 complex was not constitu- 
tively active. Treatment with SKF81297 rapidly induced cyto- 
plasmic accumulation of GFP-PFI in the soma and in neuritic 
processes of hippocampal neurons from Ghsr+/+, but not in 
neurons from Ghsr-/- mice (Figure 3A); thus, translocation of 
PIP 2 is dependent on GFISRIa. Pretreatment of hippocampal 
neurons with the PLC inhibitor U73122 inhibited DRD1 agonist- 
induced Ca 2+ mobilization, further supporting dependence on 
PLC (p < 0.001; Figure 3B). To determine whether Ga q coupling 
and PLC activation occurred at the expense of canonical DRD1 
Ga s coupling, membranes isolated from the hippocampus of 
Ghsr+/+ and Ghsr-/- mice were treated with SKF81297 or 
vehicle, and cAMP production measured. Hippocampal mem- 
branes from Ghsr+/+ mice produced markedly less cAMP in 
response to SKF81297 compared to those from Ghsr —/— 
mice (Figure 3C). Therefore, the presence of GHSRIa on 
the membranes reduces DRD1 coupling to Ga s in favor of Ga q , 
suggesting an equilibrium between GHSR1a:DRD1 and DRD1: 
DRD1 on the hippocampal neuron to allow signaling through 
Ga q and Ga s , respectively. 

DRD1 Agonist-Induced [Ca z+ ]j Mobilization Correlates 
with GHSR1a:DRD1 Heteromer Formation 

To further characterize interactions between apo-GHSRIa and 
DRD1, and to determine whether GHSRIa heteromerization 
and dopamine activation of non-canonical DRD1 signaling is 
conserved across species, we expressed human GHSRIa and 
DRD1 in the human embryonic kidney (HEK293) cell line. We 
monitored heteromerization by time-resoived (Tr)-FRET using 
GHSRIa and DRD1 with a SNAP- or CLIP- tagged N terminus, 
using methods described previously (Kern et al., 2012). Tr-FRET 



receptor titration assays and competition assays supported the 
formation of GHSRIa and DRD1 homomers and heteromers on 
the plasma membrane (Figures S2A and S2B). As additional 
proof of heteromer formation, bioluminescence resonance 
energy transfer (BRET) saturation, type-2 BRET, and micro- 
scopic BRET assays were conducted. The results ruled out 
random stochastic interactions between apo-GHSRIa and 
DRD1 and confirmed formation of GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers 
(Figures S2C-S2E). 

We employed HEK293-AEQ cells that stably express the 
bioluminescence Ca 2+ sensor aequorin to monitor [Ca 2+ ]j mobi- 
lization. Dopamine and SKF81297 dose-dependently induced 
Ca 2+ mobilization with dependence on apo-GHSRIa, which 
was blocked by the DRD1 antagonist, SCH23390, but not by 
the DRD2 antagonist, raclopride (Figures S3A-S3C). In control 
experiments, Ca 2+ release was not detected when GHSRIa or 
DRD1 were coexpressed with other Ga s - or Ga q -coupled 
GPCRs (Figure S3D), which was consistent with their failure to 
form heteromers (Figure S2B). Collectively, these results show 
that dopamine-induced [Ca 2+ ], mobilization correlates with 
GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromer formation rather than cross-talk 
between Ga q and Grx s signaling. To quantify the correlation 
between GHSR1a:DRD1 formation and [Ca 2+ ], release, we 
constructed GHSRIa fusion proteins containing inducible ho- 
modimerization domains at the C terminus (GHSRIa-Hom). 
The cross linking agent, B/B, dose-dependently reduced dopa- 
mine-induced [Ca 2+ ]i mobilization by 40%-50% in HEK293-AEQ 
cells expressing GHSRIa-Hom + DRD1 compared to cells ex- 
pressing GHSRIa + DRD1 (Figures 4A and 4B). B/B itself did 
not attenuate Ca 2+ release or cell surface expression of either 
GHSRIa-Hom or DRD1 (Figures 4C and Figures S3E-S3G). 
TIRF-M analyses showed B/B treatment enhanced GHSRIa- 
Hom homodimerization by ~50%, thereby reducing the con- 
centration of GHSRIa-Hom monomers available for forming 
heteromers (Figure S3H). The resulting reduction in the concen- 
tration of GHSR1a-Hom:DRD1 heteromers correlated with 
dopamine-induced [Ca 2+ ], mobilization (Figure 4B). 

Additional experiments tested whether dopamine-induced 
Ca 2+ release involved cross-talk between Ga s and Gor. q within 
the heteromeric complex or involved GHSR1 a constitutive activ- 
ity. We found that dopamine-induced [Ca 2+ ], mobilization by 
GHSR1a:DRD1was not dependent on signaling through Ga s , 
AC-PKA, Gocj/o-GPy, or PKC (Figures S4A-S4E). Coexpressing 
DRD1 with GHSRIa mutants lacking constitutive activity 



Figure 1. Co-expression of GFISRIa and DRD1 in Mouse Flippocampal Neurons and Fleteromer Formation Measured by FRET Confocal 
Microscopy and TIRF-M 

(A) Brain sections from Ghsr-IRES-tauGFP mice stained for DRD1 (red) and GHSRIa (green). White arrows indicate individual neurons co-expressing GHSRIa 
and DRD1 (ArcN/ME, arcuate nucleus and median eminence; LH, lateral hypothalamus). Coexpression of GHSRIa and DRD1: 46%, DG; 17%, CA3; 10%, CA1 
regions. Scale bar, 1 0 (.im. 

(B) Confocal microscopic FRET analysis of GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers in DG, Scale bar, 5 |.im. 

(C and D) Quantification of trajectories of GHSRIa and DRD1 in neuron processes: GHSRIa (red), DRD1 (green), overlapping (yellow). MSD versus time, and 
diffusion coefficients of GHSRIa trajectories in and outside a complex with DRD1(C; n tr ajectories = 236), and DRD1 trajectories in and outside a complex with 
GHSRIa (D; n tra j e ctories =111). 

(E) Two-color single-molecule TIRF-M images of interactions of GHSRIa with DRD1 in dendritic processes of hippocampal neurons before and after SKF81297 
(1 jiM) treatment: GHSR1 a (red), DRD1 (green). Kymographs images of co-localization (yellow); quantitative analysis of the interactions measured by area of co- 
localization and counts of co-localization. 

(F) Individual GHSRIa trajectories by TIRF-M before and after SKF81297 treatment: MSD versus time, diffusion coefficients. 

Data represent the mean ± SEM of at least three experiments (*p < 0.05 versus control; **p < 0.01 versus control; ***p < 0.001 versus control). 
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Figure 3. In Hippocampal Neurons, GHSRIa Modifies DRD1 Canonical Signaling to Induce [Ca 2+ ]j Release via Ga q at the Expense of Ga s 
Coupling 

(A) SKF81 297 (1 0 |.iM) induces translocation of the PLC sensor (GFP-PH) to cytoplasm in neurons of Ghsr+/+ mice (upper row), but not neurons of Ghsr—/— mice 
(lower row); Scale bar, 5 |im. 

(B) PLC inhibitor (U73122, 10 (iM) blocks SKF81297 (10 (j.M)-induced [Ca 2+ ]j release in hippocampal neurons. 

(C) Dose-dependent effects of SKF81297 treatment on cAMP accumulation is lower in hippocampal membranes from Ghsr+/+ (■) than in membranes from 
Ghsr—/— (•) mice. 

Data represent the mean ± SEM of at least three independent experiments (**p < 0.01 versus control; ***p < 0.001 versus control). 



(F279L and A204E) resulted in dopamine-induced Ca 2+ release 
(Figure S4F); hence, non-canonical DRD1 signaling is indepen- 
dent of GFISRIa constitutive activity. The observed 30%-40% 
reduction in the Ca 2+ response is likely explained by the lower 
affinity of the mutants for forming heteromers with DRD1 
(Figure S4G). 

To test for formation of an apo-GFISRI a:DRD1 :Ga q complex 
in FIEK293 cells, we combined bimolecular fluorescence 
complementation (BiFC) and BRET analysis (Gales et al., 
2006). Co-expression of split YFP-tagged GFISRIa and DRD1 
(GHSRIa-YFP-C and DRD1-YFP-N) produced YFP fluores- 



cence localized on the plasma membrane, confirming formation 
of GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers (Figure S5A). Expression of Ga q - 
Rluc8 with the split YFP-tagged GFISRIa and DRD1 produced 
a robust BRET signal, consistent with Ga q in a preassembled 
complex with GFISR1a:DRD1, which was not observed in 
control experiments (Ga q -Rluc coexpressed with DRD1-YFP- 
N + DRD1-YFP-C or empty vector) (Figure S5A). Agonist treat- 
ment markedly reduced the BRET signal associated with the 
GFiSR1a-YFP-C:DRD1-YFP-N:Ga q -Rluc8 complex, illustrating 
agonist-induced dissociation of Ga q (Figure S5A). To assess 
direct coupling to the Ga q (3y trimer, Ga q -Rluc8 and split 



Figure 2. In Hippocampal Neurons, DRD1 Agonist-Induced [Ca 2 *]-, Mobilization Is Dependent on GHSRIa, but Not on DRD2 

(A) SKF81297 (10 n M , upper row) produced a transient Ca 2+ response in hippocampal neurons; after removing SKF81297 the same cells responded to ghrelin 
(100 nM, lower row). SKF81297 induced dose-dependent [Ca 2+ ]i release (right). Scale bar, 10 um. 

(B) SKF81297-induced [Ca 2 *], mobilization in hippocampal organotypic slices from Ghsr+/+ and Ghsr -/- mice (left). 

(C) JMV2959 (10 uM) inhibits SKF81297 (10 jiM) induced [Ca 2+ ]i mobilization in hippocampal organotypic slices. 

(D) Hippocampal neurons treated with vehicle (upper) or JMV2959 (middle); Ga q (green) and DRD1 (red) images analyzed by FRET microscopy. Lower row: DRD2 
(red), Goc q (green); quantitative analysis of FRET efficiency and FRET distance (right). Scale bar, 10 um. 

(E and F) [Ca 2+ ], mobilization in hippocampal organotypic slices in the presence of SKF81297 (10 riM), SKF81297 (10 pilYI) + Quinpirole (10 nM), and Quinpirole 
(10 [iM) (E); or SKF81297 (10 jiM) and SKF81297 (10 ( iM) + Raclopride (10 nM) (F). 

(G) SKF81297-induced (10 jiM) [Ca 2+ ]| mobilization in neurons from hippocampus, hypothalamus, and striatum (left). 

(H) FRET confocal microscopy images on organotypic brain slices from hippocampus, hypothalamus, and striatum of Ghsr+/+ mice; slices from Ghsr—/— as 
control. GHSRIa (green), DRD1 (red); Scale bar, 5 um. 

Data represent the mean ± SEM of at least three independent experiments in duplicate (*p < 0.05 versus control; ***p < 0.001 versus control). 
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Figure 4. Dopamine-Induced [Ca 2+ ]j Mobilization Correlates with Formation of GHSR1a:DRD1 Heteromers 

(A) Dopamine-induced [Ca 2+ ], mobilization measured in HEK-AEQ cells expressing DRD1 with either GHSRIa (■) or GHSRIa-Hom (A) preincubated with 
increasing concentrations of homodimerization inducer (B/B). 

(B and C) Dose-dependent dopamine-induced [Ca 2+ ]i release in the absence or presence of B/B in cells coexpressing GHSRIa-Hom and DRD1 (B) or in cells 
coexpressing GHSRIa and DRD1 (C). 

Data represent the mean ± SEM of at least three independent experiments (*p < 0.05 versus control; **p < 0.01 versus control; ***p < 0.001 versus control). 



Venus-GP-i and -Gy 2 proteins were coexpressed with GHSRIa 
and DRD1 (Figure S5B). The BRET signal was attenuated by 
SKF81297 treatment (p < 0.001; Figure S5B, middle panel), 
consistent with DRD1 pre-coupling to Ga q and agonist- 
induced dissociation of the heterotrimeric G protein complex. 
Pretreatment with JMV2959 dose-dependently inhibited the 
SKF81297-induced decrease in BRET (IC 50 = 477 ± 45 nM; Fig- 
ure S5B, right panel); hence, GHSRIa is intimately involved in 
DRD1:Ga q coupling. Dopamine-induced cAMP accumulation 
was reduced when DRD1 was expressed with GHSRIa, indi- 
cating GHSR1 a promotes DRD1 coupling to Ga q at the expense 
of Ga s coupling (Figure S5C). 

To determine whether GHSRIa antagonists inhibit dopa- 
mine-induced Ca 2+ mobilization by interfering with allosteric 
interactions between GHSRIa and DRD1, three structurally 
distinct GHSRIa neutral antagonists (JMV2959, JMV3002, 
and BIM-28163) equipotent in inhibiting ghrelin activation of 
GHSRIa were tested (Figure S5D). The antagonists had no ef- 
fect on DRD1 -induced cAMP accumulation (Figure S5E). 
JMV2959 was a full antagonist of dopamine-induced [Ca 2+ ]; 
release, while JMV3002 and BIM were partial antagonists 
(Figure S5F). BRET titration employing NIuc-GHSRIa and 
SNAP-DRD1 in the presence or absence of each GHSRIa 
antagonist was performed. JMV2959 did not affect the 
BRET 50 , but significantly changed the BRET max (BRET max con- 
trol, 0.0038 ± 0.0008, and BRET max JMV2959, 0.0017 ± 
0.0005; p < 0.05; Figure S5G), indicating JMV2959 modifies 



allosteric interactions between GHSRIa and DRD1 (Hamdan 
et al., 2006). Furthermore, in agreement with their inhibitory ef- 
fects on dopamine-induced [Ca 2+ ]j mobilization (Figure S5F), 
JMV3002 and BIM-28163 were less active than JMV2959 in 
the BRET assay (Figure S5H). These results support an 
allosteric mechanism for GHSRIa dependent non-canonical 
DRD1 signaling. 

Although the collective data supported formation of a preas- 
sembled apo-GHSR1a:DRD1 :Ga q complex, and indicated 
dopamine-induced [Ca 2+ ]i release is mediated via DRD1:Ga q , 
an alternative explanation is that dopamine binding to DRD1 
modifies the conformation of DRD1 that in turn allosterically in- 
duces apo-GHSR1a:Ga q coupling. To test this possibility we 
generated a GHSRIa mutant where residues in the third 
intracellular loop necessary for Ga q coupling were inactivated 
by alanine substitution. A(237-244)-GHSR1a did not couple 
to Gcc q and was refractory to activation by ghrelin, and ELISA as- 
says confirmed expression on the cell surface (Figures S6A- 
S6D); Tr-FRET assays illustrated heteromer formation with 
DRD1 (Figures S6E and S6F). Despite the inability of A(237- 
244)-GHSR1a to couple to Ga q , dopamine treatment of A(237- 
244)-GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers dose-dependently induced 
Ca 2+ transients, confirming direct coupling of DRD1 to Ga q . 
However, the amplitude of the Ca 2+ response was ~50% that 
of WT-GHSR1a:DRD1 (Figure S6G), suggesting that signaling 
via WT-GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers is mediated by a combina- 
tion of DRD1:Ga q and apo-GHSR1a:Gct q coupling (Figure S6H). 
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Figure 5. DRD1 Agonist-Induced CaMKII Activation in Hippocampal Neurons Is Dependent upon GHSR1a:DRD1 Interactions 

(A) Hippocampal slices from Ghsr+/+ and Ghsr-/- mice treated with SKF81297 (10 p.M) ± JMV2959 illustrating phosphorylation of CaMKII (left) and quantitative 
analysis (right panels). 

(B and C) Representative TIRF-M images (B) and time lapse plot (C; left graph) with quantitative analysis (C; right graph) from neurons of Ghsr+/+ or Ghsr-/— mice 
expressing GFP-CaMKIla following treatment with SKF81297 ± JMV2959. 

Data represent the mean ± SEM of at least three independent experiments: **p < 0.01 versus control; ***p < 0.001 versus control. 



DRD1 Agonist-Induced Activation of Synaptic Plasticity 
Markers in Hippocampal Neurons Is Dependent on 
apo-GHSRIa 

Phosphorylation of CaMKII is involved in activation of synaptic 
plasticity and is regulated by Ca 2+ ; therefore, we asked if 
apo-GHSRIa was essential for DRD1 agonist activation of 
CaMKII. When we treated organotypic hippocampal slices 
from Ghsr+/+ mice with SKF81297, the number of pCaMKII-pos- 
itive neurons was markedly enhanced (44.56% ± 4.3% versus 
vehicle 1 1 .94% ± 4.9%, p < 0.001 ; Figure 5A), as was the inten- 
sity of staining (37.8% ± 2.2% versus vehicle 5.4% ± 1%, 
p < 0.001; Figure 5A). Pretreatment with JMV2959 inhibited the 
effect of SKF81297. Also, hippocampal slices from Ghsr-I- 
mice were refractory to SKF81297-induced CaMKII phosphory- 
lation (Figure 5A), further illustrating dependence on GHSRIa. 
Synaptic activity results in pCaMKII translocation from the den- 
dritic cytoplasm to the synapse. Time-lapse imaging of hippo- 
campal neurons from Ghsr+/+ mice expressing GFP-CaMKIla 
cDNA showed that SKF81297-induced accumulation of GFP- 
CaMKII at synapses (Figure 5B); this phenomenon was markedly 
attenuated in hippocampal neurons from Ghsr-/- mice (1 00% ± 



30.5% versus 34.78% ± 4.8%, p < 0.01; Figure 5C). Pretreating 
Ghsr+/+ neurons with JMV2959 inhibited SKF81297-induced 
CaMKII translocation (20% ± 4.9%, p < 0.01 ; Figure 5C). Hence, 
DRD1 agonist-mediated CaMKII activation and translocation is 
dependent on GHSRIa. Synaptic localization of translocated 
GFP-CaMKIla was confirmed using the post-synaptic marker 
PSD95-DsRed (Figure S7A). 

Synaptic plasticity and hippocampal memory formation are 
regulated by glutamate receptors. Phosphorylation of the GluRI 
subunit of AMPAR at Ser831 by CaMKII is critical for AMPAR 
function and trafficking (Barria et al., 1997). SKF81297 increased 
Ser831 phosphorylation in organotypic hippocampal slices 
from Ghsr+/+ mice that was inhibited by pretreatment with either 
the CaMKII inhibitor (KN93), or JMV2959 (p < 0.001 ; Figure 6A). In 
Ghsr-/- hippocampal slices, SKF81297 activation of AMPAR 
was markedly lower, illustrating dependence on GHSRIa (p < 
0.001; Figure 6A). To determine whether exocytosis of gluta- 
mate receptors in hippocampal neurons was dependent on 
GHSR1a:DRD1 signaling, we employed pHluorin-tagged NR1 
and GluRI subunits (SEP-NR1 and SEP-GluRI). When 
hippocampal neurons from Ghsr+/+ expressing SEP-NR1 or 
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SEP-GluRI were treated with SKF81297, significant increases in 
fluorescence intensity were observed, indicating exocytosis of 
glutamate receptors at synapses (Figures 6B and 6C); similarly 
treated neurons from Ghsr-/- mice were unresponsive. Pre- 
treatment of Ghsr+/+ mouse neurons with JMV2959 inhibited 
SKF81297-induced exocytosis of NR1 and GluRI (p < 0.001; 
Figures 6B and 6C), confirming that DRD1 agonist-induced 
exocytosis of glutamate receptors is dependent on interactions 
between GPISRIa and DRD1 . Lifeact was used to measure actin 
accumulation (Riedl et al., 2008): SKF81297 treatment enhanced 
actin accumulation in hippocampal neurons, which was sig- 
nificantly reduced by JMV2959 pretreatment, indicating that 
SKF81297-mediated synaptic reorganization is dependent on 
GHSR1 a (p < 0.001 ; Figure 6D). 

If DRD1 agonist activation of neuronal plasticity in hippocam- 
pal neurons is dependent on GHSRIa, transcription of genes 
involved in initiation of neuronal plasticity should also be depen- 
dent on GHSRIa. Neuronal activity frequently correlates with 
signaling pathways that induce phosphorylation of ribosomal 
protein S6. We applied ribosome capture to enrich for mRNAs 
expressed in response to SKF81297 activation of hippocampal 
neurons and to enhance the dynamic range of enrichment em- 
ployed pS6-244 selective immunoprecipitation (Knight et al., 
2012). SKF81297 markedly increased pS6-244 immunofluores- 
cent cells in hippocampal slices from Ghsr+/+ mice relative to 
vehicle treatment (52.43% ± 7% versus, 8.84% ± 1.18% 
p < 0.001, Figures 6E and 6F); fluorescence intensity was also 
enhanced (100% ± 6.85% versus 9.57% ± 1%, p < 0.001, Fig- 
ures 6E and 6G). JMV2959 pretreatment markedly lowered 
SKF81297-induced S6-244 phosphorylation in Ghsr+/+ slices; 
slices from Ghsr -/- mice were refractory to SKF81297 treat- 
ment (p < 0.001 ; Figures 6E-6G). Treatment with 2-aminoethox- 
ydiphenyl borate (2 -APB) inhibited SKF81297-induced S6-244 
phosphorylation (Figure S7B), indicating activation is dependent 
on release of [Ca 2+ ],. Analysis of mRNA eluted from immunopre- 
cipitated pS6-244-positive ribosomes from SKF81297-treated 
Ghsr+/+ hippocampal slices showed enriched expression of 
genes associated with initiation of synaptic plasticity: Nr4a1, 
Nr4a2, Nr4a3, Ntrk2, Arc, and Zif268 (Figure 6H). Pretreatment 
with JMV2959 inhibited SKF81297-induced expression of these 
genes (Figure 6H). In addition, enhanced expression of these 
genes was not observed when slices from Ghsr-/- mice were 
treated with SKF81297 (Figure 6H). These data illustrate that 
DRD1 -induced initiation of hippocampal synaptic plasticity is 
GHSR1 a-dependent and further support an important functional 
role for apo-GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers. 

Dependence on Hippocampal GHSRIa for DRD1 
Regulated Behaviors 

We next examined the biological relevance of apo-GHSRIa- 
dependent DRD1 signaling in the hippocampus by measuring 
DRD1 agonist-induced behavioral responses when GHSRIa 
was either genetically or pharmacologically inactivated. Pre- 
pulse inhibition (PPI) is a measure of sensorimotor gating that de- 
termines how well an animal can integrate and inhibit sensory 
information (Mansbach et al., 1988). Although the nucleus ac- 
cumbens was once viewed as the primary structure involved in 
dopamine-induced interference with PPI, subsequent studies 



with DRD1 selective agonists and antagonists applied systemi- 
cally or directly to the hippocampus showed that disruption of 
PPI involved DRD1 agonist action on the dorsal hippocampus 
(Ellenbroek et al., 2002). Given these findings, we tested whether 
DRD1 -induced interference with PPI was dependent upon 
GHSRIa by comparing PPI in DRD1 agonist-treated Ghsr+/+ 
and Ghsr-/- mice. In the absence of the DRD1 agonist, both 
genotypes produced identical PPI responses (Figure 7A). 
When mice were injected with the DRD1 agonist, PPI was disrup- 
ted in Ghsr+/+ mice, but not in Ghsr-/- mice (Figure 7A); there- 
fore, DRD1 -induced interference with PPI is dependent upon 
GHSRIa. 

Coexpression of GHSRIa and DRD1 is most abundant in the 
DG of the hippocampal structures and neuronal activity that in- 
fluences synaptic potentiation and memory is propagated 
through the DG. Our ex vivo experiments showed that DRD1 
agonist induced biochemical changes associated with initiation 
of hippocampal synaptic plasticity are blocked by JMV2959. 
Therefore, we selected behavioral tests of memory associated 
with activation of synaptic plasticity that is enhanced by hippo- 
campal DRD1 agonism and asked if enhanced performance 
was inhibited by JMV2959. 

DRD1 signaling in the DG is implicated in contextual fear con- 
ditioning (CFC) (Sarinana et al., 2014), and agonist activation of 
DRD1 in the dorsal hippocampus results in consolidation of 
CFC extinction (Fiorenza et al., 2012). Therefore, we asked 
whether DRD1 -mediated extinction of CFC was dependent on 
GHSRIa. Mice were trained in the CFC apparatus and then 
placed in their home cage. The mice were returned to the appa- 
ratus 24 hr later and Extinction-1 phase (20 min) was measured 
(Figure 7B). The freezing response of the mice declined as a 
function of time (compare 0-3 min with 17-20 min, Figure 7B). 
Immediately after Extinction-1 , mice received intra-DG infusions 
of vehicle, SKF81 297, SKF81 297 + JMV2959, or JMV2959 alone 
(Figure S7C). Twenty-four hours later Extinction-2 was per- 
formed. Mice treated with SKF81297 exhibited a significant 
decrease in freezing behavior compared to the vehicle-treated 
group, consistent with DRD1 agonist-induced consolidation 
of extinction memory (Figure 7B). In mice coadministered 
JMV2959 and SKF81297, the freezing response was equal to 
that in vehicle-treated controls; hence, JMV2959 inhibits 
SKF81297-induced consolidation of extinction (Figure 7B), illus- 
trating dependence on allosteric interactions between GHSRIa 
and DRD1 . 

To determine if allosteric interactions between GHSRIa and 
DRD1 in the DG are important for DRD1 -mediated enhancement 
of working memory, we utilized the T-maze alternation test 
(Deacon and Rawlins, 2006). Alternation is viewed as an excel- 
lent test for determining hippocampal function in mice and for 
mice is a more robust test than the Morris water maze (Deacon 
and Rawlins, 2006). Mice were trained to learn a food pellet is 
placed in alternate arms of the T-maze. Training is considered 
complete when the mice make the correct choice 75% of the 
time (Figure 7C). On the test day, mice received intra-DG infusion 
of vehicle, SKF81297, SKF81297 + JMV2959, or JMV2959 alone. 
The mice were retested without delay and then after a 90 s delay. 
In contrast to vehicle infusion, mice infused with SKF81297 
continued to make 75% correct choices following the 90 s delay, 
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consistent with enhanced working memory (p < 0.05; Figure 1C). 
Coadministration of JMV2959 with SKF81297 blocked the bene- 
ficial effect of SKF81297 on working memory (p < 0.05; Fig- 
ure 7C). Infusion of JMV2959 alone had no effect on immediate 
performance, but performance was impaired following a 90 s 
delay and inferior to that of vehicle infused mice (Figure 7C), indi- 
cating that JMV2959 inhibited endogenous dopamine/DRDI 
signaling. These results provide additional evidence for the bio- 
logical significance of allosteric interactions between GFISRIa 
and DRD1 in the DG. 

DISCUSSION 

Our objective was to determine the functional role of the ghre- 
lin receptor (GFISRIa) in the hippocampus where endogenous 
ghrelin is undetectable (Banks et al., 2002; Furness et al., 201 1 ; 
Grouselle et al., 2008; Sakata et al., 2009). The absence of 
endogenous ghrelin in the mouse brain is supported by phar- 
macokinetic studies following i.v. administration of mouse 
131 l-ghrelin (Banks et al., 2002). When administered systemi- 
cally to mice, ghrelin binding in the CNS is confined to hypo- 
thalamic neurons (Schaeffer et al., 2013); c-Fos is activated 
in the arcuate nucleus, paraventricular nucleus (PVN), and 
lateral hypothalamus (LH) (Pirnik et al., 2011). Infusing ghrelin 
directly into the LH releases orexin, and orexin acts on ventral 
tegmental area (VTA) neurons causing dopamine release (Cone 
et al., 2014). Dopaminergic neurons in the VTA innervate 
the hippocampus, implicating a VTA-hippocampal loop that 
regulates hippocampal plasticity (Gasbarri et al., 1994; Usman 
and Grace, 2005; Swanson, 1982). These data argue that 
the effects of pharmacological doses of ghrelin on the hippo- 
campus that have been proposed to be a direct effect on 
synaptic plasticity are instead indirect and mediated by 
dopamine. Physiologically, the absence of endogenous ghrelin 
in the hippocampus allows apo-GFISRIa to modify dopamine 
signaling locally through apo-GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromer forma- 
tion, which initiates synaptic plasticity through DRD1 coupling 
to Ga q . 

Intriguingly, dynamic studies in hippocampal neurons show 
DRD1 agonism enhances interactions between DRD1 and 
GFISRIa. DRD1 agonism also regulates the dynamics of DRD1 
and N-methyl-D-aspartate (NMDA) receptor interactions in syn- 
apses (Ladepeche et al., 2013). Studies in WT rodents that 
express GFISRIa endogenously demonstrated that DRD1 regu- 



lates synaptic plasticity and long-term potentiation (LTP) by 
enhancing NMDA responses. DRD1 and NMDA receptor 
(NMDAR) interact through intracellular signaling involving heter- 
omerization (Cepeda and Levine, 2006). DRD1 agonism 
enhances NMDA responses in the hippocampus, cortex, and 
striatum through signaling cascades involving release of [Ca 2+ ], 
and activation of CaMKII, PKC, and PKA (Cepeda and Levine, 
2006). Our results support this mechanism and further suggest 
dopamine activation of GFISR1a:DRD1 as an initiation step for 
enhancing NMDA currents. Indeed, dependence on GFISRIa 
for DRD1 -induced exocytosis of NR1 supports GFISR1a:DRD1 
heteromers as enhancers of the NMDA response. In hippocam- 
pal neurons, dissociation of DRD1:NR1 complexes upon DRD1 
activation facilitates CaMKII activity (Nai et al., 2010), which 
is consistent with the idea that dissociation of the DRD1:NR1 
heteromer could shift stoichiometry toward an increase in 
GFISR1a:DRD1 heteromers, and as a consequence increase 
dopamine activation of CaMKII as observed here. Clearly, addi- 
tional studies are needed to elucidate the role of GFISR1a:DRD1 
in DRD1 regulation of NMDA signaling and relationships to 
DRDLNR1 complex formation. 

Elucidating the mechanism of signaling through GFISRIa: 
DRD1 hippocampal neurons revealed preassembly of an apo- 
GFISRI a:DRD1 :Ga q macro-complex. Proximity measurements 
and biochemical studies implicate a mechanism where dopa- 
mine-induced [Ca 2+ ]i mobilization is mediated by direct coupling 
of DRD1 to Ga q . DRD1 :Ga q coupling was confirmed by substitut- 
ing WT-GFISRIa for a GFISRIa mutant where sites for Ga q 
coupling were inactivated and showing that dopamine activation 
ofthemutant-GFISR1a:DRD1 heteromer mobilized [Ca 2+ ]i. Never- 
theless, compared to WT-GFISR1a:DRD1 the magnitude of 
dopamine-induced Ca 2+ release was reduced by ~50%, sug- 
gesting that with WT-GFISR1a:DRD1, both DRD1:Ga q and apo- 
GFISRI a:Ga q coupling was involved. What is the stoichiometry? 
In lipid nanodiscs, apo-GFISRI a homomers assemble asymmet- 
rically with only one protomer actively coupling to G<x q , while the 
other protomer is inactive, and in the case of an apo-GFISRI a het- 
eromer, apo-GFISRIa is not actively coupled to Ga q (Mary et al., 
2013). Based on these findings, we speculate that dopamine- 
induced [Ca 2+ ], release is mediated through an asymmetric 
heterotetramer (Ga q :GFISR1a:DRD1 :GFISR1a:DRD1 :Ga q ) where 
asymmetry allows just one GFISRIa and one DRD1 molecule to 
actively couple to Gct q . Ga q coupling and signaling through 
PLC is fundamentally important for DRD1 agonist activation of 



Figure 6. DRD1 Activation of Neuronal Plasticity Markers in Hippocampal Neurons Is Dependent on GHSR1a:DRD1 Interactions 

(A) Phosphorylation of AMPAR (p831-GluR1) in organotypic hippocampal slices from Ghsr+/+ mice treated with vehicle, SKF81297 (10 jiM), JMV2959 (10 |xM) + 
SKF81297 (10 jxM), and CaMKII inhibitor (KN93) + SKF81297 (10 j.iM); control, slices from Ghsr -/- mice treated with SKF81297 (10 (.iM) (left); and quantitative 
analyses (right). Scale bar, 10 |xm. 

(B and C) SKF81297-induced exocytosis of NRIor GluRI detected by TIRF-M. Hippocampal neurons from Ghsr+/+ and Ghsr-/— mice expressing SEP-NR1 (B) 
or SEP-GluRI (C) treated with SKF81 297 (1 0 (iM) and ± JMV2959 (1 0 |iM); representative images before and after treatment (left); time lapse plot and quantitative 
analysis (right). 

(D) Representative images of hippocampal neuronal processes expressing mCherry-Lifeact, following treatment with SKF81297 (10 |xM) ± JMV2959 (10 |xM) 
(left); time lapse plot (middle) and quantitative analysis (right); scale bar, 20 |im. 

(E) Activation of hippocampal neurons in organotypic slices measured by pS6 immunofluorescence (red); nuclei (blue); scale bar, 10 |im. 

(F and G) Quantitative analysis according to number of pS6-positive cells (F) or to pS6 immunofluorescence intensity (G). 

(H) Gene expression of early markers associated with initiation of neuronal plasticity in hippocampal organotypic slices treated with vehicle or SKF81 297 (1 0 jxM) ± 
JMV2959 (10 |iM). 

Data represent the mean ± SEM of at least three independent experiments (*p < 0.05 versus control; **p < 0.01 versus control; ***p < 0.001 versus control). 
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Ca 2+ transients and induction of hippocampal synaptic plasticity. 
When GHSR1 a is inactivated, DRD1 couples to Ga s and DRD1 ag- 
onism augments cAMP accumulation, but synaptic plasticity is 
not initiated. We conclude that Ga q coupling via GHSR1a:DRD1 
is essential for initiating synaptic plasticity and priming hippo- 
campal neurons for subsequent events involving cAMP signaling 
and protein synthesis-dependent long-term memory formation 
(Abeletal., 1997). DoGa q andGoc s sequentially and/or synergisti- 
cally regulate downstream pathways that lead to memory 
formation? By dissociating DRD1 -induced Ga q -PLC from Gtx s - 
PKA signaling, we provide a strategy for dissecting these 
mechanisms. 

Since GHSR1a:DRD1 heteromers are abundantly expressed 
in the DG, the gateway for regulating hippocampal function, 
we asked whether dependence on GHSR1 a for activating hippo- 
campal synaptic plasticity ex vivo translates to performance 
in vivo. In the DG, contextual memory is dependent on DRD1 
(Sarinana et al., 2014). We showed that direct infusion of a 
DRD1 agonist into the DG of WT mice augments extinction of 
CFC, and extinction was blocked by co-infusion of the GHSRIa 
antagonist JMV2959. Similarly, DRD1 agonist infusion into the 
DG improved working memory that was also blocked by 
JMV2959 coinfusion. The results of these behavioral tests 
show that DRD1 agonist-induced behaviors are dependent on 
interactions between DRD1 and GHSRIa in the DG, confirming 
the biological relevance of conclusions derived from ex vivo ex- 
periments in hippocampal neurons. 

In the dorsal hippocampus, DRD1 plays a role in integrating 
and filtering sensory information (Ellenbroek et al., 2002). Impair- 
ments in this process have been linked to neuropsychiatric dis- 
orders, which can be assessed in rodents and humans by 
measuring PPI of the acoustic startle response. Peripheral 
administration of a DRD1 agonist to WT mice caused disruption 
of PPI, but Ghsr-null mice were resistant. Hence, by selectively 
blocking dopamine signaling in GHSR1a:DRD1 expressing 
neurons, GHSRIa antagonists may have utility in treating psy- 
choses, such as schizophrenia. As a further illustration of depen- 
dence on GHSRIa for sensorimotor gating, a recent report 
showed that disruption of PPI in rats by the noncompetitive in- 
hibitor of the NMDA receptor phencyclidine was blocked by 
JMV2959 (Engel et al., 2015). 

In conclusion, we show apo-GHSRI a is fundamentally impor- 
tant for dopamine/DRDI -induced initiation of hippocampal 
synaptic plasticity and formation of hippocampal memory. 
All previously reported studies that elucidated mechanisms 
of dopamine regulation of hippocampal function were con- 
ducted in rodents expressing GHSRIa endogenously; therefore, 
the critical role of apo-GHSRI a would have been over- 
looked. The results we describe— combined with conclusions 
from our previous work showing a functional role for apo- 



GHSRI a:DRD2 heteromers in native hypothalamic neurons 
(Kern et al., 2012)— illustrate a previously unrecognized, but 
critical role for apo-GHSRI a as a modulator of dopamine 
signaling. Of significance toward CNS drug discovery, the 
GHSRIa antagonists tested allosterically inhibit dopamine- 
induced Ca 2+ mobilization through apo-GHSR1a:DRD1 . Based 
on this mechanism, different structural classes of GHSRIa an- 
tagonists have the potential to enhance, rather than inhibit, 
dopamine signaling. This concept has profound therapeutic im- 
plications because it allows selective pharmacological fine-tun- 
ing of dopamine signaling in subsets of neurons that express 
GHSR1a:DRD2 or GHSR1a:DRD1, without affecting neurons ex- 
pressing DRD2 or DRD1 alone. Broader application of this 
concept involves identifying neutral molecules that target the 
unique structural interface formed by GPCR protomers in a 
GPCR heteromeric complex. Finally, our results reinforce the 
importance of knowing the GPCR composition of the clinically 
important native target cell when developing pharmacologic 
agents, because the presence or absence of a potential GPCR 
protomer partner markedly affects biological responses. Indeed, 
antagonists, agonists, and biased agonists for GPCRs have 
the potential to modify signal transduction, depending on 
whether signaling proceeds via GPCR monomers, homomers, 
or heteromers. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Hippocampal Primary Cell Isolation and Organotypic Brain Slice 
Preparation 

Primary cells were isolated from hippocampi of PI -P3 mice. Organotypic brain 
slices (300 pm) were prepared from hippocampi of post-natal day 5-7 mice 
and cultured on membrane inserts (see Supplemental Experimental Proce- 
dures for more details). 

Intracellular Ca 2+ Mobilization, Inducible Homomerization, and 
cAMP Accumulation 

In hippocampal primary cells and organotypic brain slices, Ca 2+ was detected 
using GCaMP3. For the inducible homomerization assay, Ca 2+ was detected in 
HEK-AEQ cells (Kern et al., 2012) in the absence or presence of homodimerizer 
(B/B; Clontech). cAMP production in hippocampal brain membranes was 
measured with LANCE Ultra cAMP assay (Perkin Elmer) (see Supplemental 
Experimental Procedures for more details). 

Microscopic TIRF Measurements 

TIRF imaging was performed using Olympus FluoView 1000 equipped with 
commercially available objective-based TIRF (Olympus); see Supplemental 
Experimental Procedures for more details. 

Microscopic FRET Analysis of Hippocampal Neurons and Brain 
Slices 

Ga q proximity and GHSR1 a:DRD1 heteromers in brain slices were detected by 
FRET microscopy using Olympus FluoView 1000 (see Supplemental Experi- 
mental Procedures for more details). 



Figure 7. DRD1 -Agonist Specific Behaviors Dependent on GHSR1a:DRD1 Interactions 

(A) Ghsr+/+ and Ghsr / mice exhibit a normal PPI response in absence of DRD1 agonist (left). DRD1 agonist treatment interferes with PPI in Ghsr+/+ mice, but 
Ghsr -/- mice are resistant (right) (n = 8-12 animals per group). 

(B) Bilateral infusion of SKF81297 (SKF) into the DG induces extinction of CFC that is blocked by coinfusion of JMV2959 (JMV); (7-10 animals per group). 

(C) Alternating T-maze test of working memory. Bilateral infusion of SKF81297 (SKF) into the DG enhances of working memory that is blocked by coinfusion of 
JMV2959 (JMV); (9-10 animals/group). 

Data represent the mean ± SEM (*p < 0.05 versus control). 
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Immunofluorescence Microscopy of Mouse Brain Sections and 
Organotypic Brain Slices 

GHSRIa and DRD1 immunofluorescence was performed on brain sections 
from adult male Ghsr-IRES-tauGFP mice as described previously (Kern 
et al., 2012) with modifications. 

After treatments, organotypic brain slices were processed for immunofluo- 
rescence staining. See more details in Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 

Ribosome Immunoprecipitation, Purification of mRNA, and qPCR 

Ribosomal pS6 immunoprecipitation, mRNA purification, and qRT-PCR was 
performed on hippocampal organotypic slices as previously described (Knight 
et al., 2012) (see Supplemental Experimental Procedures for more details). 

Behavioral Tests 

PPI was performed as described previously (Geyer and Dulawa, 2003), CFC 
was performed as described (Fiorenza et al., 2012), and the delayed alterna- 
tion T-maze task was performed as described (Deacon and Rawlins, 2006); 
all the above tests were performed with modifications (see Supplemental 
Experimental Procedures for more details). 

Data Analysis 

Values are given as means ± SEM and obtained from the number of separate 
experiments indicated. Comparisons between the different groups were made 
using Student’s t test or one-way ANOVA test. Data were analyzed using 
GraphPad Instat software, and a difference of p < 0.05 was considered 
significant. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures 
and seven figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi. 
org/1 0.1 01 6/j. cell. 201 5.1 0.062. 
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SUMMARY 

The episodic nature of locomotion is thought to be 
controlled by descending inputs from the brainstem. 
Most studies have largely attributed this control to 
initiating excitatory signals, but little is known about 
putative commands that may specifically determine 
locomotor offset. To link identifiable brainstem pop- 
ulations to a potential locomotor stop signal, we 
used developmental genetics and considered a 
discrete neuronal population in the reticular forma- 
tion: the V2a neurons. We find that those neurons 
constitute a major excitatory pathway to locomotor 
areas of the ventral spinal cord. Selective activation 
of V2a neurons of the rostral medulla stops ongoing 
locomotor activity, owing to an inhibition of premotor 
locomotor networks in the spinal cord. Moreover, 
inactivation of such neurons decreases spontaneous 
stopping in vivo. Therefore, the V2a “stop neurons” 
represent a glutamatergic descending pathway that 
favors immobility and may thus help control the 
episodic nature of locomotion. 

INTRODUCTION 

Locomotion is one of many motor acts that the brain controls. It 
is a rhythmic and episodic behavior that is initiated and stopped 
according to behavioral needs. The timing and sequence of mus- 
cle contractions underlying locomotion originate from neuronal 
networks in the spinal cord called central pattern generators 
(CPGs; Goulding, 2009; Grillner and Jessell, 2009; Kiehn, 
2006). The command for locomotion is integrated in supraspinal 
centers, which convey the initiating signal to the spinal cord 
through excitatory reticulospinal neurons of the lower brainstem 
(Dubuc et al., 2008; Grillner and Georgopoulos, 1996; Jordan 
et al., 2008; Roberts et al., 2008; Ryczko and Dubuc, 2013). Ac- 
tivity in these neurons is thought to provide the direct activation 
signal for locomotor CPG networks in all vertebrates. In addition, 
neural activity related to locomotion is observed in groups of re- 
ticulospinal neurons (Deliagina et al., 2000; Drew et al., 1986), 
suggesting that a sustained descending activity may determine 



the duration of the locomotor episode. Yet, other studies have 
indicated that such initiating and maintenance signals may be 
complemented by a dedicated stop command to allow for a pre- 
cisely timed locomotor arrest according to behavioral needs. In 
the Xenopus tadpole, head contact with obstacles activates 
GABAergic descending pathways that immediately terminate 
swimming (Perrins et al., 2002). Likewise, in the cat, electrical 
stimulation of the rostral medullary and caudal pontine reticular 
formations leads to a general motor inhibition (Mori, 1987; Taka- 
kusaki et al., 2003). 

Excitatory and inhibitory brainstem descending neurons are 
largely intermingled in the reticular formation (Esposito et al., 
2014; Holstege, 1991), which have made it difficult to ascribe lo- 
comotor initiating or terminating signals to defined cell popula- 
tions with standard electrophysiological methods. More 
recently, developmental genetics has allowed manipulating 
discrete groups of reticular neurons in mice and addressing their 
function in motor control (Bouvier et al., 2010; Esposito et al., 
2014). In zebrafish caudal-most brainstem V2a neurons, excit- 
atory neurons defined by the expression of the transcription fac- 
tor ChxlO, have been shown to project to the spinal cord and to 
participate in the initiation and maintenance of locomotion (Ki- 
mura et al., 2013). In mouse, V2a neurons are found in the spinal 
cord, where they play distinct roles in controlling locomotion (Al- 
Mosawie et al., 2007; Crone et al., 2008; Crone et al., 2009; 
Dougherty and Kiehn, 2010; Kiehn, 2011; Lundfald et al., 2007; 
Zhong et al., 2010), and in the brainstem, where they send de- 
scending axons to the spinal cord (Bretzner and Brownstone, 
2013; Cepeda-Nieto et al., 2005). In mice, locomotor episodes 
are associated with the expression of c-fos—a biochemical 
correlate of increased firing — in brainstem V2a neurons (Bretzner 
and Brownstone, 2013), but no direct link between their activa- 
tion and locomotor initiation, maintenance, or termination has 
thus far been described. Here, we functionally evaluate this 
question in vitro and in vivo and identify a restricted contingent 
of V2a neurons of the rostral medulla/caudal pons that, upon 
activation, mediates an immediate arrest of ongoing locomotor 
activity. V2a “stop neurons” gain their effect via excitatory de- 
scending projections to the lumbar ventral spinal cord that may 
in turn provide an indirect inhibition of the spinal premotor loco- 
motor networks. Our findings thus identify an excitatory func- 
tional pathway that favors immobility and thus helps control 
the episodic nature of locomotion. 
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RESULTS 

V2a Brainstem Neurons Project to the Lumbar Spinal 
Cord and Are Excitatory 

Brainstem V2a neurons were shown to project to the cervical spi- 
nal cord (Bretzner and Brownstone, 2013). We thus addressed 
the possibility that their projections reach the lumbar spinal 
cord, which contains the networks controlling hindlimb locomo- 
tion (Kiehn, 2006). V2a neurons were made permanently detect- 
able by crossing a Chx10::Cre mouse line (Azim et a 2014), 
which selectively drives Cre recombinase in Chx10 + neurons 
(Figure SI), with conditional eYFP or Tdtomato lines (hereafter 
called Chxl 0-reporter mice). Bilateral injections of the retrograde 
marker Cholera Toxin B (CTB) were targeted to the second lum- 
bar (L2) spinal segment (Figure 1A). CTBVChxl 0-reporter 
labeled neurons were detected throughout the medulla and 
caudal pons and accounted for roughly half of ventrally located, 
retrogradely labeled neurons. In particular, we considered the 
fraction of reticulospinal neurons that are V2a at four representa- 
tive levels (Figures 1B-1E): the caudal pons (caudal pontine 
reticular nucleus, PnC: 48% ± 4%; n = 4 animals), the rostral 
and caudal portion of the gigantocellularis nucleus (rGi: 44% ± 
4% and cGi: 64% ±2% respectively), and the reticular formation 
of the caudal medulla (thereafter referred to as the magnocellular 
contingent, Me: 60% ± 5%). 

In agreement with previous reports (Al-Mosawie et al., 2007; 
Bretzner and Brownstone, 2013; Lundfald et al., 2007), we found 
that almost all V2a neurons express the mRNA for the vesicular 
glutamate transporter type 2 (Vglut2) regardless of their rostro- 
caudal or medio-lateral positioning (> 95%, n = 3, Figure IF) 
and are thus exclusively excitatory. Additionally, in spite of the 
medial extension of Chxl 0-reporter labeling seen in the rostral 
medulla, we never observed co-expression with serotonergic 
neurons (Tryptophane Flydroxylase [TPH] positive, 0/584 cells, 
n = 4 animals, Figure 1G). We next evaluated the possibility for 
co-expression of inhibitory neurotransmitters within V2a neu- 
rons. Overall, and regardless of their medial or lateral localiza- 
tion, V2a neurons rarely co-expressed GlyT2 (PnC: 5/164 cells, 
3%; rGi: 8/258, 3%; cGi: 3/242, 1 %; Me: 2/232, < 1 %, n = 2 an- 
imals; Figure S2A and S2B) or GAD67 (PnC: 3/347 cells, < 1%; 
rGi: 2/547, < 1 %; cGi: 4/433, < 1 %; Me: 6/406, 1 .5%, n = 3 an- 
imals; Figures S2C and S2D). Altogether, these data indicate 
that most if not all V2a brainstem neurons bear a unique glutama- 
tergic phenotype. 

Optogenetic Activation of V2a Brainstem Neurons Stops 
Locomotor-like Activity In Vitro 

To address the functional role of V2a neurons in locomotor initi- 
ation or termination, we recorded locomotor-like activities by 
electrophysiologically monitoring flexor-related L2 and extensor 
related L5 ventral roots in in vitro brainstem-spinal cord prepara- 
tions of newborn mice (Figure 2). Selective activation of V2a 
neurons was achieved by expressing the light-activated Chan- 
nelrhodopsin (ChR2) in Chx10 + cells ( Chx10::Cre ; R26ChR2- 
YFP mice, Hagglund et al., 2013; Figures 2 and SI). To optimally 
expose reticulospinal neurons to incident light and favor their de- 
polarization, the brainstem was opened along the transverse 
plane— leading to an “open-book” preparation (Figures 2A and 



2B)— and stimulated broadly. Under such conditions, contin- 
uous light-activation of brainstem V2a neurons did not induce 
any detectable changes in ventral root activity when prepara- 
tions were superfused with normal Ringer solutions (naive prep- 
aration; Figure 2B; n > 10). 

To test for the possibility that the role of descending V2a 
neurons may be revealed during ongoing locomotor-like activ- 
ity, we bath-applied the minimal concentrations of neuro- 
active substances N-methyl-D-aspartate (NMDA) (5-7 pM) 
and serotonin (5-FIT) (8-10 pM) sufficient to induce slow and 
intermediate frequency, locomotor-like activity (up to 
0.45 Flz; Talpalar et al., 2013; Talpalar and Kiehn, 2010). In 
those conditions, light-activation of the brainstem V2a neurons 
induced an immediate stopping of ongoing activity (in 8/9 
preparations; Figure 2C). Upon light offset, the activity immedi- 
ately resumed and the first three to five cycles exhibited a 
rebound of activity. Similar rebound excitation has been seen 
after the termination of a hyperpolarization driven by current in- 
jection or optogenetic inhibition of spinal interneurons (Dough- 
erty and Kiehn, 2010; Dougherty et al., 2013; Wilson et al., 
2005; Zhong et al., 2010), suggesting that spinal locomotor 
neurons may have undergone synaptic inhibition during light 
exposure. 

We questioned whether the arrest of locomotor-like activity is 
mediated by the recruitment of an inhibitory descending 
pathway in the brainstem (Flolstege, 1991) or is integrated in 
the lumbar spinal cord. For this, the perfusion was separated 
between the brainstem and the spinal cord at the lower 
thoracic level (T8-T12) using a split-bath. This allowed blocking 
glutamatergic transmission selectively in the brainstem with 
4 mM of kynurenic acid (KYN), known to completely block 
NMDA and AMPA/Kainate receptors at this concentration 
(Hagglund et al., 2010; Figure 2D). In those conditions, brain- 
stem light exposure still induced an arrest of locomotor-like ac- 
tivity followed by a rebound of activity (Figures 2D and 2E). This 
observation indicates that the descending signal is directly 
conveyed by descending excitatory V2a brainstem neurons 
acting through an inhibitory network located in the lower- 
thoracic or lumbar segments. Both flexor- (L2, n = 8) or 
extensor- (L5) dominated ventral roots (n = 5, Figure 2D) were 
similarly abolished. Finally, light-activation of brainstem V2a 
neurons was efficient in suppressing neuronally evoked 
locomotor-like activities (n = 4; Figures 2F and 2G). These find- 
ings suggest that a population of brainstem V 2a neurons pro- 
vides a direct signal to the spinal locomotor networks to arrest 
ongoing locomotor-like activity. We will refer to those cells as 
“V2a stop neurons.” 

V2a Stop Neurons Act at the Rhythm Generating Layer of 
the Locomotor CPG 

Depression of ongoing locomotor-like activity by V2a stop neu- 
rons could be mediated by tonic inhibition of the motor neurons 
or by an action at the premotor neuron levels, including the 
rhythm and patterning layers. 

To differentiate these possibilities, we first probed the V 2a 
effect on lumbar motor neurons by whole-cell recordings in vitro 
(Figures 3A-3D). In the absence of locomotor activity, most 
motor neurons (10/16, five preparations) responded to light 
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Figure 1. V2a Brainstem Neurons Project to 
the Lumbar Spinal Cord and Are Excitatory 

(A) Bilateral injections of the retrograde marker 
CTB at the 2 nd lumbar segment of the spinal cord 
(left). To the right is a sagittal schematic of the 
brainstem indicating the approximate rostro- 
caudal levels shown in the specified panels (red 
arrows) where CTB-labeled neurons are detected. 
(B-E) Transverse hemi-sections at the levels 
indicated in (A) stained for CTB, Nissl, and V2a 
neurons (Tdtomato). Right-most pictures are 
magnifications of the blue boxed area; V2a retic- 
ulospinal neurons appear yellow. Bar-graphs 
show the average number of CTB, V2a, and dou- 
ble-labeled neurons per hemisection (n = 4 ani- 
mals). Error bars are SEM. 

(F) Transverse hemi-section in the rGi indicating 
Vglut2 + glutamatergic (red) V2a neurons (YFP). 
Bar-graphs show the average percentage of 
Vglut2 + ;V2a neurons (n = 3 animals). Insets in F' 
and F" are magnified views of Vglut2 expression 
alone (left) and merged with YFP (right) of medially- 
(F') and laterally positioned (F") V2a neurons. 
White arrowheads indicate co-expression. Error 
bars are SEM. 

(G) Transverse hemi-sections stained for TPH and 
V2a neurons (YFP). Note the absence of co- 
expression (n = 4 animals). 

Scale bars (in jj.m): (A): 500, low magnifications in 

(B) -(E): 500; magnified views in (B)-(G): 200; F' and 

F": 50. Abbreviations used in all figures: 10N: 
dorsal motor nucleus of vagus; 12N: hypoglossal 
nucleus; 4V: 4th ventricle; 7N: facial nucleus; Amb: 
ambiguus nucleus; Gi: gigantocellular reticular 
nucleus; GiA: gigantocellular reticular nucleus 
alpha part; icp: inferior cerebellar peduncle; 10: 
Inferior olive; DTg: laterodorsal tegmental nucleus; 
LRN: lateral reticular nucleus; LVe: lateral vestib- 
ular nucleus; Me: magnocellular reticular nucleus; 
mlf: medial longitudinal fasciculus; Mo5: motor 
trigeminal nucleus; PnC: caudal pontine reticular 
nucleus; py: pyramidal tract; ROb: raphe obscurus 
nucleus; RMg: raphe magnus nucleus; RtTg: 
reticulotegmental nucleus of the pons; s5: 
sensory root of the trigeminal nerve; sep: 
superior cerebellar peduncle; SLD: Sub- 

laterodorsal tegmentum; SOC: Superior olivary 
complex; sp5: spinal trigeminal tract; Tz: nucleus 
of the trapezoid body. See also Figure S2. 
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Figure 2. V2a Brainstem Neurons Stop 
Slow-Frequency Locomotor-like Activity 
In Vitro 

(A) Schematic experimental design for electro- 
physiological recordings in brainstem-spinal cord 
preparations from postnatal animals (0-4 days). 
The area of light stimulation is shown in blue. 

(B) Inset: ChR2-YFP expression in the “open- 
book” brainstem preparation. Raw (black) and in- 
tegrated signals (superimposed in yellow) of L2 
ventral roots in normal Ringer solution. Light-acti- 
vation of brainstem V2a neurons (blue epoch) does 
not change baseline activity. The transient voltage 
deflections at light onset and offset (asterisks) are 
light-mediated artifacts. 

(C) Similar recordings during locomotor-like activ- 
ity induced with 5-7 j_iM NMDA and 8 fiM 5-HT. 
Light-activation of brainstem V2a neurons stops 
ongoing locomotor-like activity. 

(D) Left: the possible recruitment by V2a neurons 
(green) of other inhibitory descending neurons 
(gray) was blocked by applying KYN onto the 
brainstem in a split-bath configuration. Right: re- 
cordings of the flexor-dominated roots bilaterally 
(L2, top) and of flexor and extensor (L5)-dominated 
roots on the same side (bottom). 

(E) Average per animal (black, n = 9) and grand 
average among animals (red) of the instantaneous 
frequency and of the percent change in amplitude of 
drug-evoked locomotor bursts before (Initial: ini.), 
during light (L.), for 5 cycles following light offset 
(post), and for the following 20 s (recovery: rec). 

(F) Recordings of L2 roots bilaterally in the split- 
bath configuration during electrical stimulation 
(1 Hz, A) at the first cervical segment. Vertical lines 
are stimulus artifacts. 

(G) Average per animal (black, n = 4) and grand-average among animals (red) of the instantaneous frequency and of the percent change in amplitude of de- 
scending fiber evoked locomotor bursts. 

In all panels: n.s. indicates non-significant, * indicates p < 0.05 and ** indicates p < 0.01 (paired t test); Error bars in (E) and (G) are SEM. 
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activations by an increase in the frequency of both inhibitory and 
excitatory post-synaptic events (Figure S3B). The remaining 
cells showed increase in only excitatory events (2/16) or no 
changes (4/16; Figure S3A). For responsive cells, the latency 
from light onset to the first detectable postsynaptic excitatory 
and inhibitory event was on average 70 ± 4 ms and 60 + 9 ms, 
respectively. Thus, in the absence of locomotor-like activity, 
V2a neurons may mediate a mixture of excitation and inhibition 
onto motor neurons. The excitatory nature of brainstem V2a neu- 
rons implies that the inhibitory connections to motor neurons are 
polysynaptic, while the excitatory actions may include both poly- 
and mono-synaptic connections (Esposito et al., 2014). 

We next looked for signs of tonic inhibition of motor neurons in 
response to V2a activation during locomotor-like activity. When 
cells were held at intermediate potentials (-40 to -55 mV), most 
showed rhythmic oscillations of their membrane potential lead- 
ing to rhythmic spiking. In response to light, motor neurons 
showed either a complete arrest (n = 4) or a significant reduction 
(n = 6) in their spiking frequency (Figures 3B and 3C), indepen- 
dently of the type of synaptic inputs observed before the induc- 
tion of locomotor-like activity (Figure S3A and S3B). This effect 
was systematically associated with the disappearance of rhyth- 
mic membrane oscillations, in contrast to what is observed 



following the direct hyperpolarization of the cell using current in- 
jection, where subthreshold rhythmicity remains (Figure 3B). 
When cells were recorded in voltage-clamp, light-activation 
induced a loss of the rhythmic barrages of inhibitory and/or excit- 
atory postsynaptic currents that are normally associated with 
ongoing locomotor activity (Figure 3D). Together these observa- 
tions suggest that the arrest of locomotor-like activity does not 
owe to strong direct inhibition of motor neurons, but that V 2a 
stop neurons may depress premotor circuits. 

We thus aimed at discriminating between an effect on the 
rhythm and/or pattern generating circuitries (Kiehn, 2006; 
McLean and Dougherty, 2015). Should the effect be primarily on 
rhythm generation, V2a-driven locomotor arrest is expected to 
be able to affect the frequency rather than the pattern; i.e., left- 
right and flexor-extensor coordination. We therefore created con- 
ditions where standardized V 2a activations did not completely 
arrest ongoing locomotor-like activity by selectively challenging 
the spinal cord compartment to higher concentrations of locomo- 
tor drugs (NMDA > 8 pM, 5-FIT: 9-12 pM). Excitatory synaptic 
transmission was simultaneously blocked in the brainstem 
using a split-bath. As reported previously, higher drug concentra- 
tions led to higher frequencies of locomotor-like activities 
(> 0.45 Flz; Talpalar and Kiehn, 2010). In such conditions, upon 
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Figure 3. Light-Activation of Brainstem V2a 
Neurons Depresses Rhythm-Generating 
Levels of the Locomotor CPG 

(A) Experimental design for labeling and whole-cell 
recording of lumbar motor neurons. TMR-dex: 
Tetramethyl-Rhodamine Dextran. 

(B) L2 motor neuron in current-clamp during drug- 
evoked locomotor-like activity. V2a neurons’ acti- 
vation (blue bar) arrests both spiking and underlying 
membrane oscillations (top), while direct hyperpo- 
larization of the same cell with current injection 
(bottom) preserves subthreshold oscillations. 

(C) Average per cell (colored rectangles, n = 10) 
and grand-average among cells (bar-graphs) of 
the instantaneous spiking frequencies of lumbar 
motor neurons before (initial), during (Light) and 
after (post-light) light-activation. 

(D) Same cell as in (B) recorded in voltage-clamp. 
Light-activation induces a loss of rhythmic currents. 
(E-F) Average per animal (n = 5) and grand- 
average among animals (red) of the instan- 
taneous frequency (E) and of the percent changes 
in amplitude (F) of L2 locomotor bursts on prepa- 
rations facing high NMDA concentrations (> 8 pM). 
* indicates p < 0.05 (paired t test). 

(G) Typical L2 ventral root recording during high- 
frequency locomotor-like activity (~0.5 Hz). Small 
rectangles below indicate the time of peak of the 
control RL2 bursts (black), and their forecasted 
(gray) and actual occurrences (blue) during light 
activation of brainstem V2a neurons, showing a 
non-graded slowing of the rhythm. Below is 
plotted the corresponding instantaneous fre- 
quency of RL2 bursts. 

(H) L2 ventral root recording during drug-evoked 
locomotor-like activity. The expected burst is 
silenced (gray bar below) and the rhythm reset by 
short light-pulse, as seen by the perturbed period 
(p) not falling in the range of twice the initial period 
(i). The graph below illustrates initial (black) and 
perturbed periods (blue) for four consecutive trials. 

(I) Circular plot showing the left-right (l-i) or flexor- 
extensor (l 2 ) phase-relationships for individual tri- 
als and for the mean preferred phase among all 
trials before (Initial, black) and during (Light, blue) 
light-activation. Phase values falling in the bottom- 
half of the outer circles indicate alternation. There 
is no significant difference between control and 
light conditions (Watson-William’s test p > 0.05). 
See also Figure S3 and S4. 

Error bars in (C), (E), and (F) are SEM. 



light-activation of V2a neurons, most (4/5) preparations did not 
show a complete arrest but a significant reduction in frequency 
(76% ± 5% of initial values) and amplitude (74% ± 3%) of locomo- 
tor activities (Figures 3E-3G). Therefore, those conditions of high 
spinal excitability, by presumably preventing a complete locomo- 
tor arrest from finite light power, reveal that V2a stop neurons can 
modulate the frequency and amplitude of locomotor bursts. 
Importantly, the perturbed frequency was not an integer of the fre- 
quency priorto the light exposure (Figure 3G) and thus did not owe 
to skipped bursts. Moreover, shorter (1 -2 s) pulses of light given at 
the expected occurrence of a locomotor burst caused phase- 



resetting of locomotor rhythm (Figure 3H). Additionally, neither 
left-right nor flexor-extensor coordination, the typical manifesta- 
tions of pattern formation, were significantly modified by light-ac- 
tivation of brainstem V2a neurons (Figure 31). Finally, mirroring 
those findings, opto-inhibition of V2a brainstem neurons during 
drug-evoked locomotor-like activity positively modulates burst 
frequency and amplitude (Figure S4). 

Altogether, the possibility for bidirectional modulation of loco- 
motor frequency with preserved left-right and flexor-extensor 
coordination indicates that V2a stop neurons act primarily on 
premotor circuits involved in rhythm generation. 
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Figure 4. V2a Stop Neurons Reside in the 
Rostral Gigantocellularis and Caudal 
Pontine Reticular Nuclei 

(A) Experimental set-up. The brainstem is 
sectioned transversally to expose a given trans- 
verse plane to the light. Red arrows on the right 
indicate approximate levels of the sections per- 
formed in (B)-(E). 

(B-E) Simultaneous electrophysiological re- 
cordings of L2 roots on either side after a section 
exposing the PnC (B) and of the same preparation 
after having removed the PnC (C), and the rGi (D) or 
cGi (E). The ability of light stimulation to stop 
ongoing locomotion is lost when only the caudal- 
most medullary formation remains. The transient 
voltage deflections visible on the integrated traces 
at light onset and offset are light-mediated arti- 
facts. 

Scale bar, 500 |.im 
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V2a Stop Neurons Reside in the Rostral Medulla and 
Caudal Pons 

To regionally define the implicated V2a population, we sectioned 
the brainstem transversally at different antero-posterior levels 
and targeted photo-illuminations to the exposed plane (Figure 4). 
We performed four successive cuts on the same preparation, 
from the rostral to the caudal medulla. When the brainstem was 
sliced near the ponto-medullary junction to expose the PnC 
(Figure 4B), light activation of descending V2a neurons induced 
a complete arrest of ongoing locomotor-like activity, similar to 
that reported in the “open-book” preparations (n = 3). A similar ef- 
fect was observed when the rostral (Figure 4C; n = 2) or caudal Gi 
(Figure 4D; n = 2) was left intact and exposed to the light, although 
a few low amplitude bursts occasionally occurred in the latter con- 
ditions. In contrast, after removal of the intermediate medulla, 
thus exposing the caudal-most descending V2a neurons (Me), 
light exposure was unable to detectably modify the frequency 
or amplitude of ongoing locomotor-like activity (Figure 4E; 
n = 3). Light activation at any of those segmental levels in the 
absence of locomotor drugs was unable to elicit locomotor-like 
or bursting activities in the lumbar ventral roots (data not shown). 
Those experiments reveal that the stop command may preferen- 
tially reside in the rostral Gi and PnC, or alternatively, that a critical 
number of cells is required for its functional manifestation. 

Activation of Brainstem V2a Neurons Halts Locomotion 
In Vivo 

The isolated in vitro preparation from transgenic lines precluded 
investigations of V2a activations during spontaneous quadru- 



pedal locomotion and a refined anatom- 
ical characterization of implicated cells. 
To address these issues, we aimed for 
activation of V 2a stop neurons locally, in 
freely-moving animals. We injected a 
Cre-dependent AAV-DIO-ChR2-mCherry 
virus bilaterally in the rGi of Chx10::Cre 
animals (Figure S5) and implanted an op- 
tical fiber at the midline to allow for bilat- 
eral illumination of transfected cells (Figure 5A). In two animals, 
we collected acute brainstem slices, performed whole-cell re- 
cordings of transfected cells, and verified their functional activa- 
tion under synaptic isolation (Figure 5B). Three to four weeks 
following viral transfection, locomotion was tested when animals 
were moving in a linear corridor (Bellardita and Kiehn, 201 5; Tal- 
palar et al, 2013). In this assay, light-activation of transfected 
V2a neurons in rGi stopped ongoing locomotion (n = 7; Figures 
5C-5F; Movie SI). The complete locomotor arrest was on 
average seen 140 ms from light onset, a period allowing the 
ongoing step to be completed; i.e., for the dragging feet of the 
forelimbs and hindlimbs to be placed aligned with the leading 
feet. Animals thus reach a canonical stopping position with the 
four feet on the ground (Figure 5C). This was seen independently 
of the initial locomotor speed and persisted throughout the 
400 ms windows of illumination (Figure 5D). Kinematic analysis 
of the hindlimb joints during locomotion and the stop revealed 
that the two conditions represent significantly different motor 
outputs (Figures 5E-5G): the foot was placed in front of the hip 
during arrest (mean angles in degrees before versus during light 
stimulation [all comparisons tested with U test for circular data]: 
12.5° versus -26.6°, p < 0.05), the knee angle was more 
extended during arrest than locomotion (75.6° versus 101.4°, 
p < 0.05), and the feet were flat during arrest unlike during loco- 
motion (foot: 63° versus 16.8°, p < 0.05). 

Optical stimulation with yellow light— out of the range for acti- 
vating ChR2 — in the same animal or with blue light in Cre-nega- 
tive animals did not produce locomotor arrest. Finally in two 
animals, we targeted V2a neurons of the caudal medulla (Me). 
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Figure 5. Optogenetic Activation of Brainstem V2a Neurons Halts Locomotion in Freely-Moving Mice 

(A) Scaled reconstruction of the implantation and illumination range following the bilateral viral injection in the rGi. 

(B) Transverse section showing mCherry expression (red) at the injection site. To the right is a mCherry + neuron recorded in a transverse slice under synaptic 
isolation. 

(C) Detoured snapshots of a freely-moving ChxlO::Cre mouse 4 weeks post-injection before (left), during (center), and after (right) light-stimulation using pulsed 
blue light. The limb angle is defined as the angle between a line joining the two hindpaws (red) or forepaws (blue), with respect to the midline of the animal. 

(D) Color plot of hindlimbs’ and forelimbs’ angles 400 ms before and after light onset. The y axis represents 23 trials from seven animals. A gradient of color to red 
indicates positive angle (left limb behind the right limb), to blue indicates the reverse (right limb behind left limb), and black indicates perpendicular limbs to the 
body axis. In yellow are shown the 25 and 75 percentile of the distribution of the angle oscillations over time. Independently of the speed before stimulation, light 
activation of transfected V2a neurons stopped ongoing locomotion and animals remained in a stereotypical position with the limb perpendicular to the body 
axis (90°). 

(E) Kinematic representation of the relative movements of the hip, knee, ankle, and foot of one animal before (gray) and during (blue) light activation. Movements 
stopped in response to light and resumed upon light offset. 

(F) Evolution of the hip-foot angle (pink) as a function of time (top) and corresponding relative velocities (bottom). Light-activation led to a configuration where the 
foot was kept ahead of the hip. 

(G) Average (n = 7 mice) of the hip-foot, knee, foot, and ankle angles 400 ms before (gray) and during (blue, from 1 00 ms to 500 ms after light onset) light-activation 
of V2a neurons. Asterisks indicate significant different values (p < 0.05, U test for circular data). 

Error bars are 25-75 percentiles. Scale bar, 1 mm (A, B). See also Figure S5. 

There, light-activation did not lead to locomotor arrest. Therefore, 
specific activation of rGi V2a neurons in vivo halts quadrupedal 
locomotion and leads to a characteristic stopping position. 

Brainstem V2a Stop Neurons Constrain the Episodic 
Expression of the Locomotor Behavior 

To test whether brainstem V2a stop neurons are involved in the 
episodic manifestation of the exploratory locomotor behavior, 
we aimed for selectively blocking their synaptic output using 



tetanus toxin light-chain (TeLC), which prevents pre-synaptic 
vesicle fusion at the membrane (Schiavo et al. , 1992). We 
used a Cre-dependent TeLC-coding virus that efficiently blocks 
action potential-evoked synaptic transmission (AAV-FLEX- 
eYFP-TeLC; Murray et al., 2011), similarly to what is seen in 
TeLC transgenic animals (Zhang et al., 2014). Three to fourteen 
days after TeLC or saline (control group) injections in the rGi 
(Figure 6A), animals’ behavior was monitored continuously for 
25 min in an open-field setting. All TeLC-treated animals 
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Figure 6. Blocking Synaptic Output from 
V2a Stop Neurons Increases Mobility 

(A) Transverse brainstem section showing the 
expression of an AAV1/2-FLEX-TeLC-eYFP- 
WPRE virus following injection in the rGi bilaterally 
in a ChxIOrCre animal. 

(B) T races of movements for 1 0 min in an open field 
test 7 days after the injection of saline (control, left) 
or the TeLC virus (right). 

(C) Averages from individual animals (open circles) 
and grand-average among all individuals (bar- 
graphs) of the percent time spent ambulating for 
controls (gray, n = 5) and TeLC-treated (pink, n = 8) 
subjects. Error bars are 25-75 percentiles. In all 
panels *** indicates p < 0.005 (U test). 

(D-F) Similar quantifications for (D) the total dis- 
tance achieved while ambulating, (E) the average 
velocity of ambulation, and (F) the relative number 
of stops to the time spent ambulating. 

(G) Snapshots of a ChxIOr.Cre mouse 9 days post- 
injection of saline (control, top) or TeLC virus 
(bottom) in the rGi. The control animal shown 
spontaneously halts before the 3 rd obstacle and 
adopts a stereotypical stopping position, while the 
TeLC-treated animal does not stop at any obstacle 
(see also Movie S3). 

(H) Summary of the probability of stop for saline- 
(n = 6, black) or TeLC-injected (n = 8, pink) mice, 
after 9 days. Controls stopped with higher proba- 
bility on the 3 rd and 4 th obstacles (p < 0.05, Krus- 
kal-Wallis, Bonferroni correction for multiple 
comparisons) than TeLC-treated animals. 

(I) Direct comparison of the probability of stop 
before each obstacle between controls and TeLC 
mice. AUROC index gauges the difference be- 
tween conditions where 0.5 indicates no difference 
while values toward zero or one indicate that the 
probability curves are different. Circles indicate 
significant differences (p < 0.05). See also 
Figure S6. 



(n = 8) showed a remarkable increase of overall mobility 
compared to controls (n = 5; Figure 6B; Movie S2). This bias to- 
ward locomotion was manifested by a significant increase in 
the relative time the animals spent moving (Figure 6C), indica- 
tive of a perturbed ability to reach and maintain immobility. 
Consequently, treated animals traveled for longer distances 
during the recording sessions (Figure 6D) with a higher average 
locomotor speed (Figure 6E). The number of stops to the time 
spent moving in TeLC-treated animals decreased to almost 
one-fourth of controls (Figure 6F). These effects were also 
seen in individual animals and developed over time (Fig- 
ure S6A). Importantly, locomotor kinematic analysis showed 
that the impaired ability to stop was not due to changes in 
the overall locomotor capability (Figure S6B). 

In sum, those observations suggest that V2a stop neurons 
may be normally mobilized during exploratory behavior to favor 
and maintain locomotor arrest and thus regulate the episodic 
nature of locomotion. 



To further characterize the impaired ability for stopping in 
TeLC-treated animals and relate it to a natural behavior, we devel- 
oped an assay that reveals natural and predictable stop events in 
wild-type mice and scored the deficiencies upon TeLC treatment. 
For this, four obstacles of increasing heights were spaced at reg- 
ular intervals in a linear corridor. Control animals (n = 6) typically 
ran over the first obstacle but showed increased stopping proba- 
bility as they progressed to the following higher obstacles, and 
most did not overcome the last obstacle (Figures 6G and 6H; 
Movie S3). The spontaneous locomotor arrest was typically asso- 
ciated with a limb configuration reminiscent of the one evoked by 
the optogenetic stimulation of V2a stop neurons; i.e. , the foot 
placed in front of the hip, and hindlimbs and forelimbs perpendic- 
ular to the body axis (Figure 6G). TeLC-treated animals (n = 8) per- 
formed similarly as controls when tested 3 days post-injection but 
subsequently showed increased inability to stop (Figures 61 and 
S6C). After 9 days, TeLC-treated animals did no longer stop 
before the obstacles (Figures 6G-6I, Movie S3). Therefore, 
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Figure 7. V2a Stop Neurons Terminate 
Predominantly in Lamina VII of the Lumbar 
Spinal Cord 

(A) Bilateral injections of a Cre-dependent AAV- 
hChR2-mCherry-virus (middle: red; right: black) in 
the rGi of ChxIOr.Cre animals. 

(B) Transverse L2 spinal cord section of the same 
animal showing transfected V2a processes (black 
on the left, red on the right). Rexed’s laminae are 
delineated using ChAT and Nissl staining. 

(C-D) Quantification in one animal of the number 

(C) or the percent (D) of fluorescent pixels in each 
lamina at the upper (T13-L1-L2), intermediate 
(L3-L4), and caudal (L5-L6) lumbar levels. 

(E) Magnified view of the descending V2a inner- 
vation (red) in the vicinity of ChAT + motor neurons 
(green). 

(F, G) Similar anterograde labelings on a 
ChxIOr.Cre; GlyT2-GFP (E) or Chx10::Cre; Vglut2- 
GFP animal (F) showing putative V2a contacts 
(red) onto glycinergic and glutamatergic neurons, 
respectively. 

(H) Percent of glycinergic (232 cells), gluta- 
matergic (105 cells), and motor neurons somatas 
(124 cells) exhibiting no (green) or more than one 
(red) putative V 2a contact. 

Scale bars (in urn): (A): 1000, (B): 500, (E): 200, 
(F, G): 25, insets in (F,G): 5; Error bars in (C) and (D) 
are SEM; See also Figure S7. 




blocking synaptic output from V2a neurons dramatically compro- 
mised animals’ ability to naturally arrest their locomotion. 

Brainstem V2a Stop Neurons Terminate in the CPG Area 
and Contact Inhibitory and Excitatory Neurons in the 
Spinal Cord 

Those experiments suggest that V2a stop neurons in the rGi halt 
ongoing locomotion and may gain their effect by inhibiting 
rhythm generating circuits in the spinal cord. To start addressing 
this issue, we performed anterograde labeling of V2a stop 
neurons (bilateral injections of AAV-DIO-ChR2-mCherry in the 
rGi) and followed their axonal termination in the lumbar spinal 
cord (Figures 7 and S7). We found extensive mCherry + fiber 



tracts in the lateral and ventral funiculi 
(Figures 7B and S7B). Lamina VII— where 
locomotor related neurons have been 
described (Goulding, 2009; Grillner and 
Jessell, 2009; Kiehn, 2006; McLean and 
Dougherty, 2015)— was the most abun- 
dantly and densely innervated, followed 
by laminae VIII and X (Figures 7C and 
7D). Innervation was more moderate in 
lamina IX containing motor neurons and 
virtually absent from dorsal laminae 
(I— VI). A comparable innervation pattern 
was detected at upper (T 1 3-L1 -L2), inter- 
mediate (L3-L4) and caudal (L5-L6) lum- 
bar segments. We next tested whether 
V2a descending connectivity shows pref- 
erential innervation to excitatory versus 
inhibitory neurons in ventral (VII to X) laminae. We detected a 
similar fraction of inhibitory glycinergic (GlyT2-GFP; Figure 7F) 
and excitatory (Vglut2-GFP; Figure 7G) neurons receiving one 
or more putative somatic synaptic contacts (Figure 7H). In 
contrast, most motor neurons showed no putative somatic con- 
tacts. Thus, V2a stop neurons may act onto spinal inhibitory cir- 
cuits both directly and indirectly via excitatory relays. 

DISCUSSION 

Methodological Considerations 

The function of brainstem V2a neurons in locomotor arrest is 
clearest when analyzed on locomotor-like activity in vitro, and 
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we provide numerous evidences for a functionally analog effect 
in vivo. Activities recorded in the in vitro rodent preparations at 
early postnatal stages and their perturbations following experi- 
mental interferences were previously shown to reliably forecast 
the consequences on limbed locomotion at later developmental 
stages (Andersson etal., 2012; Bellardita and Kiehn, 2015; Crone 
et al., 2008; Crone et al., 2009; Kullander et al., 2003; Talpalar 
et al., 2013; Zhang et al., 2014). Here, we extend this reasoning 
to long-range, descending projections. A potential limit may 
have resided in the unequal maturity of descending systems in 
the newborn animal. Nevertheless, the consistency of our 
in vitro and in vivo observations suggests that V2a descending 
projections, similar to the caudal glutamatergic (Hagglund 
et al., 2010) and serotonergic ones (Liu and Jordan, 2005), are 
functionally established and incorporated in the locomotor 
network at birth. 

A concern that may be raised with optogenetic activation is 
that over-activation may cause a depolarizing block of the tar- 
geted neurons. The consequences of light-activation of ChR2- 
expressing V2a neurons could therefore be due to a suspension 
rather than a gain of their functional output. Importantly, all our 
experiments employed an approach with minimal light intensity, 
below which no response could be observed. Second, we never 
observed an initial excitatory signature followed by decreased 
activity. Third, when the same neuronal population was made 
to express the inhibitory opsin NpHR, light-exposure produced 
an acceleration of locomotor-like activity, a finding making it 
unlikely that the locomotor cessation observed in the ChR2 
experiments is due to impaired firing of those neurons. Finally, 
stopping-deficiencies were seen with non-optogenetic silencing 
of V2a neurons (TeLC-mediated). Those observations are indic- 
ative that our strategy allows for a valid manipulation of V2a 
neuronal activity. 

V2a Stop Neurons Constitute an Excitatory Pathway 
Optimally Tuned for Locomotor Arrest 

The most significant finding reported here is that activation of 
V2a neurons of the rostral medulla/caudal pons stops ongoing 
locomotor activity. In accordance with previous reports (Bretz- 
ner and Brownstone, 2013; Kimura et al., 2013), we found V2a 
neurons to be exclusively glutamatergic. They thus represent a 
unique contingent that diverges from other excitatory descend- 
ing systems, thought to favor excitability (Dubuc et al., 2008; 
Hagglund et al., 2010; Perreault and Glover, 2013; Sivertsen 
et al., 2014). Importantly, our split-bath experiments in vitro indi- 
cate that the V2a descending command is integrated in the 
spinal cord. The dispensable nature of inhibitory reticulospinal 
neurons for locomotor arrest stands as a major finding consid- 
ering the abundance of the latter (Esposito et al., 2014; Holstege, 
1991). A significant example is that of muscular atonia seen dur- 
ing REM sleep, driven by inhibitory reticulospinal neurons, them- 
selves activated by the glutamatergic sublaterodorsal tegmental 
nucleus in the pons (SLD; Lu et al., 2006; Luppi et al., 2011). 
Although the SLD also sends direct excitatory projections to 
the spinal cord (Vetrivelan et al., 2009), we found it to be non- 
V2a (Figure 1 B). Together with the absence of evident muscular 
atonia in vivo, which is due to complete loss of muscle tone (Cag- 
giano etal., 2014; Luppi etal., 201 1), those observations exclude 



a prominent contribution of sleep-related descending pathways 
in our study. However, we cannot exclude that inhibitory reticu- 
lospinal neurons, should they be recruited by V2a stop neurons 
in the intact animal, may have a subsidiary role in driving locomo- 
tor arrest. Finally, our in vivo kinematic analysis suggests that the 
V2a-driven locomotor arrest differs from the defensive freezing 
behavior, which retains immobilization through pronounced co- 
contraction of muscles (Brandao et al., 2008; Yilmaz and Meis- 
ter, 2013). 

Our findings share similarities with works in cats (Takakusaki 
et al., 2003) where electrical stimulations in the dorsal tegmental 
field (pons) or lateral Gi evoked locomotor arrest associated with 
severe decrease in muscle tone due to inhibition of motor neu- 
rons. However, the low specificity of the electrical stimulation 
and the lack of transmitter characterization prevent a clear esti- 
mate of the putative overlap. Nevertheless, the functional anal- 
ogy may point to a phylogenetic-determined system ensuring 
all forms of locomotion be controlled by a versatile command 
system with a built-in circuitry dedicated to constrain its termina- 
tion, and thus its obligatory episodic nature. 

Brainstem V2a Stop Neurons Arrest Locomotor Rhythm 
Generation 

We provide strong evidence that the V2a-mediated locomotor ar- 
rest is due to a direct depression of premotor circuits, including in 
particular those governing rhythm generation. First, although 
activation of V2a brainstem neurons has both excitatory and 
inhibitory effects on motor neurons in the absence of locomotion, 
there is no sign of strong tonic inhibition during the locomotor ar- 
rest. Second, ongoing locomotor frequency can be modulated 
without changing left-right or flexor-extensor coordination 
when increased spinal excitability prevents a complete stop. 
This is reminiscent to what we reported recently upon selective 
silencing of candidate rhythm-generating neurons in the isolated 
spinal cord (Dougherty et al., 2013). The effect on amplitude 
modulation may be secondary to the effect on rhythm generation 
and/or imply additional effects on downstream interneurons. 
Moreover, a selective inhibition of pattern-generating layers has 
been associated with a quantal slowing of the motor bursts (Feld- 
man and Kam, 2014) and non-resetting deletions (McCrea and 
Rybak, 2008), two signatures opposite from our findings. Thus, 
those observations are in line with a primary impact on rhythm 
generating layers within the locomotor network (Kiehn, 2006; 
McLean and Dougherty, 2015). This may allow to selectively 
arrest the behavior while preserving muscle tone. 

The most obvious mechanisms imply the recruitment of spinal 
inhibitory neurons either directly, or indirectly via local excitatory 
neurons. Although our study did not examine specifically those 
targets, the dense innervation found in intermediate and ventral 
laminae is not overlapping with the location of la neurons (Hult- 
born et al., 1976) or Renshaw cells (Alvarez and Fyffe, 2007), 
making these populations less likely candidates for the inhibition. 
Lumbar commissural neurons have been shown to receive 
excitatory inputs from the brainstem (Szokol et al., 2011), but 
the preserved left-right coordination upon light-stimulation 
also suggests that these are not main actors in our study. 
Finally, the manifestation of the locomotor arrest in vivo on 
both fore- and hindlimbs suggests that V2a stop neurons 
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innervate both cervical and lumbar segments, as shown with 
anterograde labeling of transmitter unspecified Gi neurons 

(Liang et al., 2015). 

Previous studies in zebrafish have shown that caudal-most 
brainstem excitatory V2a neurons initiate and maintain swim- 
ming activity (Kimura et al., 2013). In agreement with Bretzner 
and Brownstone (201 3), we were unable to observe any locomo- 
tor promoting effects from stimulating the caudal-most brain- 
stem V2a neurons in vitro. However, stimulating broadly all 
excitatory neurons of the caudal brainstem does initiate epi- 
sodes of locomotor-like activity (Hagglund et al., 2010). There- 
fore, brainstem neurons providing a locomotor-initiating signal 
may be non-V2a in mice, and/or the abundance of V2a stop neu- 
rons and fibers may hinder selective manipulation of the putative 
locomotor-initiating ones. Further investigations using genetic 
manipulations of projection specific cell types will undoubtedly 
help tackle this ambiguity. 

Behavioral Activation of V2a Stop Neurons 

Interestingly, a unique firing pattern that correlates with the offset 
of swimming has been identified in lamprey reticulospinal 
neurons (Juvin and Dubuc, 2009). A similar functional signature 
has not yet been reported in mice. Further recordings taking 
advantage of the molecular signature described here will rapidly 
help address this question. Nevertheless, the deficiency in stop- 
ping we described upon V2a silencing indicates that those cells 
may be spontaneously mobilized during exploratory locomotor 
behavior to arrest it when needed. This descending stop signal 
may act in parallel to those initiating and controlling the speed 
of ongoing locomotion. When an active stop is needed the V2a 
neurons may be brought into action to arrest locomotion while 
maintaining an optimized posture to avoid collapse. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Mice Lines 

All experiments were approved by the local ethical committee. The 
following transgenic lines were used: Chx10::Cre (kindly provided by S. 
Crone, K. Sharma, L. Zagoraiou, and T.M. Jessell, see Azim et al., (2014), 
GlyT2-GFP (Zeilhofer et al., 2005), GAD67-GFP (Tamamaki et al., 2003), Ro- 
sa26 FloxedSTOP ‘ YFP or Rosa 26 FloxedSTOp - Tdtomato , Rosa26-CAG-LSL- 
eNpHR3. 0-EYFP- WPRE, and Rosa26-CAG-LSL-ChR2-EYFP-WPRE (all 
from the Jackson Laboratories). 

Retrograde Labeling and Neurotransmitter Phenotyping 

Chx10::Cre mice were crossed with a conditional reporter line ( Rosa26 F,xYFP or 
Rosa26 FlxTdtomato ) and occasionally with a GlyT2-GFP or GAD67-GFP line. 
CTB was injected bilaterally in the L2 spinal segment on 1-2 month old ani- 
mals. Additional information on the injection procedure, in situ hybridization, 
immunohistochemistry, and anatomical quantifications are found in the Sup- 
plemental Experimental Procedures. 

In Vitro Recording of Locomotor-Like Activity and Optogenetics 

Pups (0-4 days) were anaesthetized with isoflurane, decerebrated above the 
ponto-medullary junction (thus preserving the PnC), and the spinal cord and 
brainstem were isolated in Ringer solution and transferred to a recording 
chamber. Locomotor-like activity was recorded with suction electrodes 
attached to the L2 and/or the L5 lumbar roots as previously reported. 
NMDA and 5-HT were bath-applied to induce locomotor-like activity. Neuro- 
nally evoked locomotor-like activity was elicited by electrical stimulation of 
the midline in upper cervical segments (Dougherty et al., 2013; Talpalar 



and Kiehn, 2010). Light from a 100 W Hg lamp was filtered by 450-490 nm 
or 536-556 nm band-pass filters for ChR2 and eNpHR, respectively, 
and directed onto the preparation via a 5x objective. Details, including 
motor neuron recordings, are found in the Supplemental Experimental 
Procedures. 

In Vivo Optogenetic and Genetic Silencing Experiments 
Viral Injections and Ferrule Implantation 

ChxIOr.Cre animals aged 1-2 months were used, and 600 nl of an AAVDj- 
EF1a-DIO-hChR2-p2A-mCheery-WRPE or 300 to 700 nl of an AAV1/2- 
FLEX-TeLC-eYFP-WPRE virus (Murray et al., 2011) were injected in the rGi 
bilaterally (—6.0 from Bregma, Lat: 0.5, D/V: —4.0). In the same surgery, an 
optical fiber (200 jim core, 0.22 NA, Thorlabs) held in a 1 .25 mm ferrule was 
implanted medially (depth —3.5 mm). 

Optogenetic Stimulations 

Light from a 473 nm laser (Optoduet, Ikecool Corporation) was delivered in 
trains of pulses (Master 8, AMPI) of 10-20 ms pulse duration, 20-40 Hz fre- 
quencies, and train durations of 0.5-1 s. The intensity of the laser was set prior 
to the experiment at the lowest intensity sufficient to stop locomotion (typically 
5-30 mW). 

Behavioral Tests 

For acute optogenetic activations, mice were running spontaneously in a linear 
corridor (MotoRater, TSE Systems), and the locomotor behavior was recorded 
as described in Bellardita and Kiehn, (2015). For chronic silencing tests in the 
open field, mice were placed in a square Plexiglas box (45 x 45 cm); the first 
30 min were considered for acclimatization and the next 25 min for the 
analysis. In a series of silencing experiments, we utilized the linear corridor 
supplemented with four obstacles of increasing height. Videos were analyzed 
using scripts written in Matlab (Mathworks) and R (www.r-project.org/). Details 
are found in the Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures, 
seven figures, and three movies and can be found with this article online at 

http://dx.doi.Org/1 0.101 6/j. cell. 201 5.1 0.074. 
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SUMMARY 

Duchenne muscular dystrophy (DMD), caused by 
mutations at the dystrophin gene, is the most com- 
mon form of muscular dystrophy. There is no cure 
for DMD and current therapeutic approaches to 
restore dystrophin expression are only partially effec- 
tive. The absence of dystrophin in muscle results in 
dysregulation of signaling pathways, which could 
be targets for disease therapy and drug discovery. 
Previously, we identified two exceptional Golden 
Retriever muscular dystrophy (GRMD) dogs that 
are mildly affected, have functional muscle, and 
normal lifespan despite the complete absence of 
dystrophin. Now, our data on linkage, whole-genome 
sequencing, and transcriptome analyses of these 
dogs compared to severely affected GRMD and 
control animals reveals that increased expression 
of Jaggedl gene, a known regulator of the Notch 
signaling pathway, is a hallmark of the mild pheno- 
type. Functional analyses demonstrate that Jaggedl 
overexpression ameliorates the dystrophic pheno- 
type, suggesting that Jaggedl may represent a 
target for DMD therapy in a dystrophin-independent 
manner. 



INTRODUCTION 

Duchenne muscular dystrophy (DMD) is an X-linked disorder 
caused by mutations in dystrophin (Hoffman et al., 1987), which 
affects 1 in 3,500 to 5,000 boys (Axelsson et al., 2013; Mendell 
et al., 2012). Deficiency of muscle dystrophin causes progres- 
sive myofiber degeneration and muscle wasting (Hoffman 
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et al., 1 987). The first symptoms are usually evident at 3-5 years 
of age, with loss of ambulation between 9 and 12 years. Death 
occurs in the second or third decade due to respiratory or 
cardiac failure. While there are several treatments under devel- 
opment or currently in use— particularly corticotherapy, which 
aims to ameliorate symptoms and slow down the disease pro- 
gression— there is still no cure for DMD (Bushby et al., 2010; 
Guiraud et al., 2015). Allelic to DMD, Becker muscular dystrophy 
(BMD) is caused by mutations that do not affect the reading 
frame of the dystrophin transcript; the result is a semi-functional, 
truncated dystrophin protein (Koenig et al., 1989). DMD muscle 
shows a complete absence of dystrophin, whereas in the BMD 
muscle there is a variable amount of partially functional dystro- 
phin (Monaco et al., 1988). Differently from DMD, where most 
boys carrying null mutations show a severe phenotype, BMD 
patients show a variable clinical course. Genotype/phenotype 
correlation studies suggest that the severity of the phenotype 
is dependent on the amount of muscle dystrophin or the site 
of the mutation/deletion in the dystrophin gene (Koenig et al., 
1989; Passos-Bueno et al., 1994; Vainzof et al., 1990) 

DMD therapeutic approaches currently under development 
aim to rescue dystrophin expression in the muscle (Fairclough 
et al., 2013). Pre-clinical and clinical studies include exon- 
skipping (Goemans et al., 2011 ; Mendell et al., 2013; van Deute- 
kom et al., 2007), AAV-delivery of |i-dystrophin (Mendell et al., 
2010), and nonsense suppression to induce “readthrough” of 
nonsense mutations (Kayali et al., 2012). While AAV-delivery 
led to p-dystrophin expression in skeletal muscle, T cell immunity 
against dystrophin epitopes was reported (Mendell et al., 2010). 
Also, the success of the dystrophin-based therapies relies on the 
quality of the recipient muscle. This requires the development of 
dystrophin-independent therapies to improve the muscle condi- 
tion targeting the altered signaling pathways. 

T o explore the efficiency of the different therapeutic approaches 
for DMD, there is a need for animal models that mimic the human 
condition. However, animal models of dystrophin-deficiency 
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show differences in skeletal muscle pathology in response to dys- 
trophin-deficiency (Bassett and Currie, 2004; Chapman et al., 

1989; Im et al., 1996; Kornegay et al., 1988; Zucconi et al., 

2010). The dystrophin-deficient fish model sapje shows some 
phenotypic variability, but nearly all fish die during the first weeks 
of life and all show abnormal muscle structure as measured by 
birefringence under polarized light (Bassett and Currie, 2004). 
The mdx mouse is the most widely used animal model for DMD, 
even though its mild phenotype does not mimic severe human 
DMD symptoms (Bulfield et al., 1 984). The most similar to the hu- 
man condition is the golden retriever muscular dystrophy (GRMD) 
dog (Bassett et al., 2003; Cooper et al., 1988; Kornegay et al., 
1988; Sicinski et al., 1989). These animals carry a point mutation 
on a splicing site that causes the skipping of exon 7 and a prema- 
ture stop codon, resulting in the absence of dystrophin. GRMD 
dogs and DMD patients share many similarities in disease patho- 
genesis, including early progressive muscle degeneration and at- 
rophy, fibrosis, contractures, and grossly elevated serum creatine 
kinase (CK) levels (Kornegay et al., 1988; Sharp et al., 1992). Early 
death may occur within the first weeks of life but usually occurs 
around 1 -2 years of age as a result of respiratory failure or cardio- 
myopathy. The great majority of GRMD dogs do not survive 
beyond age two. In the Brazilian GRMD colony at Biosciences 
Institute at the University of Sao Paulo, we have described two 
exceptional dogs presenting a very mild phenotype clearly distin- 
guishable from other affected dogs despite the absence of muscle 
dystrophin. Histopathological and immunohistochemistry anal- 
ysis of their muscle showed typical features of a dystrophic 
process with variability in fiber size, splitting, degeneration, and 
infiltrating connective tissue (Zucconi et al., 2010). 

These two exceptional, related GRMD dogs (here called 
“escapers”) remained fully ambulatory with normal lifespans, 
a phenotype never reported before for GRMD. They fall outside 
the known GRMD phenotypic range of variability, differing 
significantly from typically affected dogs despite their dystrophic 
muscle, absence of muscle dystrophin, elevated serum CK 
levels, and lack of evidence of utrophin upregulation (Zatz 
et al., 2015; Zucconi et al., 2010). Most importantly, these 
GRMD dogs show that it is possible to have a functional muscle 
in a mid-size dystrophin-deficient animal. 

In this study, we set out to answer the following question: how 
do these escaper dogs have a fully functional muscle without 
dystrophin? Skeletal muscle of DMD patients undergoes waves 
or cycles of degeneration followed by regeneration. Muscle 
repair is a regulated process that comprises different cell types 
and signaling molecules, but additional factors and genetic 
modifiers involved in DMD pathogenesis remain poorly under- 
stood, representing new potential therapeutic targets. Genetic 
modifiers have been reported in DMD patients with a slower 
progression, but none were associated with a nearly normal 
phenotype (Flanigan et al., 2013). Flere, through three indepen- 
dent approaches, we identified a modifier gene, Jaggedl , which 
can modulate the GRMD phenotype. Using a mixed model asso- 
ciation and linkage analysis, we identified a chromosomal region 
associated with the escaper phenotype. One gene within this re- 
gion showed altered expression when comparing muscle tissue 
of escaper and affected dogs. By whole-genome sequencing, 
we found a variant present only in escaper GRMD dogs that 



creates a novel myogenin binding site in the Jaggedl promoter. 
Overexpression of jaggedl in dystrophin deficient zebrafish 
rescues the dystrophic phenotype in this zebrafish model. This 
suggests that Jaggedl , when increased in expression in muscle, 
can rescue dystrophin-deficient phenotypes in two different 
animal models, pointing to a new potential therapeutic target. 

RESULTS 

Escaper GRMD Dogs Share a Common Haplotype 
Different from Affected 

To understand the genetic basis behind the escaper phenotype 
in GRMD dogs, we performed a genome-wide mapping analysis 
comparing two related escaper GRMD dogs— the only two 
GRMD escapers reported to date— to 31 severely affected 
GRMD dogs from the same breeding population. All GRMD 
dogs were confirmed to carry the originally described point mu- 
tation (a change from adenine to guanine transition) in the intron 
6 of the dystrophin gene. This mutation ablates a splicing site and 
exon 7 is skipped from the mature mRNA. The absence of exon 7 
causes a premature stop codon at exon 8 (Cooper et al., 1988; 
Sharp et al., 1992). Based on survival age and functional capac- 
ity, they were classified as escaper or affected (binary). All the 
dogs showing the standard range of phenotypic variability 
seen in GRMD dogs were classified as affected in this study. 
Our aim was to identify a single gene responsible for the milder 
phenotype seen in the two escaper dogs. We performed a 
two-step mapping analysis. First, we carried out an association 
study, utilizing the power of the many severely affected dogs ex- 
pected to lack the modifier locus. This was followed by segrega- 
tion analysis, taking advantage of the fact that the two escapers 
came from a well-defined pedigree in which a transmission- 
based test could be used. All dogs were genotyped using the 
lllumina CanineFID 170K SNP array. We tested for association 
genome wide using the mixed model approach implemented in 
EMMAX (Kang et al., 2010) to correct for population structure 
(Figure 1A) and identified strongly associated SNPs (p < 
1x1 0~ 5 ) on chromosomes 24, 33, and 37 (Figure ’B). We then 
measured identity by descent (IBD) across the genome between 
the two escapers using Beagle (Browning and Browning, 2007). 
Only the associated SNPs on chromosome 24 also overlapped a 
segment of IBD in the two escapers, consistent with a single 
origin of the causative mutation (Figure 1 B). The 27 Mb segment 
showing both IBD and association with the escaper pheno- 
type (CanFam2, cfa24:3, 073, 196-30,066,497) contains approxi- 
mately 350 protein-coding genes. Linkage analysis using Merlin 
(Abecasis et al., 2002) strongly confirmed this region, with a 
maximal parametric LOD score of 3.31 (dominant inheritance 
model with complete penetrance, Figure SI). No other genomic 
regions showed any signs of linkage (Figure S2). Thus, conver- 
gent IBD, association, and linkage analyses all pointed to the 
same 27 Mb region on chromosome 24 (Figure 1C). 

Muscle Gene Expression Profile of Escaper and 
Affected GRMD Dogs 

We then performed a genome-wide analysis for genes differ- 
entially expressed in muscle between the escapers and 
affected dogs. Using Agilent mRNA SurePrint Canine arrays, 
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Figure 1. Combining Association, Linkage, and Identity-By-Descent Analysis Identifies a 30 Mb Candidate Region on Chromosome 24 

(A) A QQ plot of 1 29,908 SNPs tested for association identified 27 SNPs outside the 95% confidence intervals (dashed lines) and minimal stratification relative to the 
expected distribution (red line), suggesting the mixed model approach corrected for close relatedness among the 2 escapers and 31 severely affected GRMD dogs. 

(B) Only the association on chromosome 24 also falls in a region where the two escapers (sire and offspring) share a long haplotype likely to be identical-by- 
descent (IBD, red). Other peaks on chromosomes 24, 33, and 37 show no evidence of IBD (gray) and are most likely false positives due to the small sample size. 

(C) The mapped region extends 27 Mb from the start of chromosome 24. Linkage analysis with Merlin (solid black line) detected a significant linkage peak 
(dominant parametric LOD > 3) overlapping the IBD and association peak that includes the putative driver gene jagged 7 (blue line) identified through gene 
expression profiling. See also Figures SI and S2. 



we compared muscle gene expression of the two escapers, four 
affected, and four wild-type dogs at two years of age. We found 
very similar muscle gene expression patterns in the two escaper 
GRMD dogs, which were more similar to muscle from wild-type 
dogs than from the affected dogs. In total, 114 genes were found 
to be differentially expressed between escapers and affected 
GRMD dogs, as shown by unsupervised hierarchical clustering 
of all ten samples (Figure 2A). Of these, 65 genes were also differ- 
entially expressed between escapers and wild-type dogs (Table 
SI), implicating them in a possible compensatory mechanism 
active in only the escaper dogs. Only one of these 65 genes, Jag- 
gedl , is located under the association peak on chromosome 24. 
Jaggedl mRNA levels were two times higher in the escapers 
when compared to both wild-type and severely affected dogs 
(Figure 2B). Further protein level analysis confirmed the mRNA 
findings (Figure 2C). 

Whole-Genome Sequence of Escaper Dogs 

To identify potentially causative variants behind the differential 
gene expression pattern observed in the escaper dogs, we 
performed whole-genome sequencing on three dogs (the two 
escapers and one severely affected related dog). We hypothe- 
sized that the compensatory variation would be novel, as the 
escaper phenotype had not previously been seen in GRMD 



dogs worldwide. We looked for variants located under the 
association peak on chromosome 24 and focused on the Jaggedl 
locus (including 3 KB upstream and downstream of the gene) in 
search for a variant present only in the escapers and not in the 
affected GRMD dogs. A total of ~1,300 variants were detected 
within the escaper-associated region on chromosome 24. All 
variants were lifted over to the human genome, and those present 
in muscle enhancer regions near the promoters of the two isoforms 
of Jaggedl expressed in skeletal muscle (Figure 3A) (Floeppner 
et al., 2014) were further analyzed. Since the escaper variant 
was hypothesized to be novel, all variants detected in previous 
extensive canine sequencing efforts (Axeisson et al., 2013) were 
excluded. After this filtering, only a single point variant was found 
to follow the escaper haplotype: a heterozygote G>T change in the 
promoter region of Jaggedl (cfa24:1 1655709, Figure 3A). Sanger 
sequencing of the Jaggedl candidate escaper variant was per- 
formed in the escaper extended pedigree, including the first 
escaper (M1M4), his offspring, and a sibling’s offspring (M1M5) 
(Figure S3), We also sequenced key breeders of the kennel and 
found that the variant is specific to the escapers’ pedigree and 
was introduced in a single outcross (B1F3 mate). All affected 
dogs lacked the Jaggedl variant, while both escapers were het- 
erozygous. Thus, the novel Jaggedl mutation segregates with 
the escaper phenotype in this family. Four additional individuals 
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Figure 2. Altered Jaggedl Expression in Escaper GRMD Dogs 

(A) mRNA microarray comparing muscle gene expression of escaper GRMD 
dogs with related severely affected and WT dogs. 

(B) mRNA expression of escaper dogs confirming the expression array find- 
ings. Relative Jaggedl gene expression in muscle samples of escaper GRMD 
dogs as compared to related severely affected and WT dogs; bars indicate SD 
from the mean. 

(C) Jaggedl protein levels in the muscle of escaper GRMD dogs (E) as 
compared to severely affected (A) and WT dog muscle (N); Beta-actin is the 
loading control. See also Table SI . 



carried the candidate variant: three were stillborn puppies and the 
fourth was a GRMD puppy that died at 6 months of age from an 
accidental ingestion of a foreign object. This puppy (K2M1 1) was 
fully ambulatory with a similar phenotype to the two escaper 
dogs, but he was classified as affected in the mapping analysis 
since we cannot predict his adult phenotype with confidence. 

Functional Analysis of Jaggedl Variant 

To understand the effects of the escaper variant, we performed 
different functional analyses. This candidate variant was found 
to be conserved across 29 eutherian mammals, suggesting a reg- 
ulatory potential for this region (Figures 3Aand 3B). Transcription 
factor binding site analysis, using TRAP (Manke et al., 201 0) and 
TRANSFAC (Matys et al., 2006), revealed that this G>T change 
creates a novel myogenin binding site (Figure 3C) with a high 
information content for the mutant allele (T) in the myogenin 
consensus binding motif (Figure 3D). Myogenin is a muscle-spe- 
cific transcription factor involved in muscle differentiation and 
repair (Wright et al.. 1989). To determine whether the variant af- 
fects DNA binding by myogenin, we carried out electrophoretic 
mobility shift assays (EMSAs) using muscle cell nuclear extracts 
and biotin-labeled oligonucleotide probes containing either 
the wild-type (WT) or escaper (E) genotype. The oligonucleotide 
probe containing the escaper T allele robustly bound the myoge- 
nin protein, whereas an oligonucleotide probe containing the WT 
G allele did not bind at all (Figure 3E). Acompetition assay showed 
that an unlabeled escaper probe efficiently competed with the 
binding of the labeled escaper probe. In contrast, the unlabeled 
WT probe had no effect on the binding activity of the labeled 
escaper probe, indicating a specific interaction between the 
escaper allele and myogenin (Figure 3E). To evaluate whether 
the novel myogenin binding site found in the escaper dogs was 
driving the increased expression of Jaggedl, we performed a 
luciferase reporter assay using Jaggedl upstream promoter 
sequences containing either the WT sequence or the escaper 
variant fused to a luciferase reporter. Luciferase vectors contain- 
ing either WT or escaper sequence were transfected into muscle 
cells (myoblasts) and human embryonic kidney cells (FIEK293T) 
along with constructs that overexpress either myogenin or 
another E-box myogenic factor (MyoD) as control. On FIEK293K 
cells, overexpression of myogenin was able to activate the 
expression of the escaper Jaggedl reporter 3-fold, but showed 
no activation of the WT reporter (Figure 3F). As predicted, the 
overexpression of MyoD did not activate either the WT or escaper 
Jaggedl luciferase reporter (Figure 3F). Similarly, myoblasts (that 
endogenously express myogenin) transfected with the escaper 
vector showed a similar luciferase activation that was three times 
higher than the WT vector, notwithstanding the presence of 
overexpression vectors (Figure 3F). These results demonstrate 
that the creation of the novel myogenin binding site in the escaper 
Jaggedl promoter is essential for driving the increase of Jaggedl 
expression in the escaper dog skeletal muscles. 

In Vivo Overexpression of Jaggedl Rescues sapje 
Muscle Phenotype 

To evaluate if the overexpression of Jaggedl can ameliorate the 
dystrophic muscle phenotype in other species, we used the 
severely affected dystrophic sapje zebrafish DMD model. 
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Figure 3. Variant Located in the Jaggedl Promoter of Escaper GRMD Dogs 

(A) Dog and Human Jaggedl locus. Box: variant at dog chr24:1 1,644, 709. 

(B) Conservation of the variant position. 

(C) Predicted transcription factor binding site at the region with the base pair change. 

(D) Consensus sequence of myogenin binding site, demonstrating the high information content of the T allele. 

(E) Electromobility shift assay (EMSA) showing myogenin binding to mutated probe (E) and not to the WT probe. 

(F) Luciferase reporter assay showing activity of WT and E genotype vectors in both muscle cells (C2C12) and embryonic kidney cells (293T) with Myogenin or 
MyoD overexpression, as compared to empty vectors controls (V). Error bars indicate SEM (n = 3 replicates). See also Figure S3. 



Muscle phenotype was assayed using birefringence, where fish 
are placed under a polarized light and dystrophin-negative fish 
show a decrease in the amount of light, indicative of muscle 



tearing or muscle fiber disorganization. In four separate experi- 
ments, we injected approximately 200 fertilized one-cell stage 
eggs from sapje heterozygous fish matings with mRNA of either 
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Figure 4. Functional Analysis of jaggedl 
Expression 

(A) Percent affected sapje fish as determined by 
birefringence assay at 4 dpf. Note fewer affected 
fish in the jaggedl injected sapje cohort. Four 
separate injection experiments were performed. 

(B) Genotype of sapje injected fish with jaggedla 
and jaggedlb as compared to non-injected 
sapje fish. In red are dystrophin-null fish with a WT 
phenotype, recovered by jaggedl overexpression. 

(C) Immunofluorescence of jaggedl a and jaggedlb 
overexpression in the sapje fish. WT, phenotypi- 
cally affected homozygous fish for the dystrophin 
mutation and jaggedla and jaggedlb injected with 
normal birefringence (recovered) were stained for 
myosin heavy chain (MCH) and dystrophin anti- 
bodies. Note the organization of the muscle fibers 
in the recovered fish muscle comparable to the WT 
fish (n = 10) even without dystrophin. Photographs 
were taken at 20x magnification. 

(D) Jaggedl protein levels in the muscle of car- 
diotoxin injured mice one, four, and seven days 
after injury. 

(E) Jaggedl protein levels in muscle cells during 
in vitro muscle differentiation. 

(F) Muscle cell proliferation rate, as measured by 
MTT, of two WT, two escaper, and two affected 
GRMD dogs. Error bars indicate SEM (n = 2, three 
replicates). 



from the muscle lethality phenotype (Fig- 
ure 4B). These results indicate that 
increasing jaggedl expression rescues 
most dystrophin-null fish from developing 
the abnormalities typically seen in dystro- 
phin-null muscle. To further evaluate the 
jaggedla and jaggedlb overexpression 
sapje fish, we performed immunostaining 
on individual fish bodies using a myosin 
heavy chain (MFIC) antibody to evaluate 
muscle structure. In WT fish, MFIC was 
clearly expressed and showed that mus- 
cle fibers were normal. Interestingly, 
MFIC staining of jaggedl mRNA-injected 
dystrophin-null rescued fish showed 
normal myofiber structure similar to that 
of WT fish, whereas affected, non-injected 



one of the zebrafish jaggedl genetic copies of the mammalian 
Jaggedl gene: jaggedla or jaggedlb. In all experiments, an 
average of 24% of the non-injected sapje fish exhibited a typical 
affected dystrophic, patchy birefringence phenotype. This pro- 
portion is within the 21%-27% expected range of affected 
fish of a heterozygous sapje mating. In contrast, fish injected 
with either jaggedla or jaggedlb showed a significantly lower 
percentage of fish with poor birefringence (p = 1.31 xIO 6 for 
jaggedla, p = 4.4x10 5 for jaggedlb, Figure 4A). Genotypic 
analysis revealed that about 75% of dystrophin-null fish injected 
with jaggedla and 60% of of those injected with jaggedlb had 
normal birefringence, which demonstrated a common rescue 



dystrophin-null fish demonstrated clear muscle abnormalities 
(Figure 4C). 

Jaggedl Expression during Muscle Regeneration and 
Cell Proliferation in Mice and Dogs 

When examining the effect of Jaggedl on muscle regeneration in 
normal mice, we found that Jaggedl expression is upregulated 
at day 4 after cardiotoxin-induced injury in mouse tibialis anterior 
muscle (Figure 4D). We also determined that Jaggedl is elevated 
during myoblast muscle differentiation in vitro (Figure 4E). To 
examine whether muscle cells from escaper dogs proliferate 
faster than cells from severely affected dogs, we performed a 
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proliferation assay using myogenic cells from biopsies of age- 
matched dogs. Escaper dogs’ muscle showed typical dystro- 
phic features (Zucconi et al., 2010) as evidenced by cycles 
of degeneration and regeneration, which is not seen in normal 
muscle. Because of these cycles and consistent activation, 
myogenic cells from affected GRMD dogs are expected to divide 
less frequently. We show that muscle cells from escaper dogs 
divide significantly faster than those from affected dogs (Fig- 
ure 4F). These results are consistent with previous findings that 
show that overexpression of the Notch intracellular domain 
(NICD) expands the proliferative capacity of activated muscle 
satellite cells in vitro and in vivo (Wen et al., 2012). 

DISCUSSION 

Animal models for DMD are important tools for developing new 
therapeutic approaches. Among the different animal models 
for muscular dystrophy, the GRMD dog is the closest to the 
human condition. Both GRMD dogs and DMD patients have 
a severe phenotype as well as many phenotypic and biochem- 
ical similarities, including early progressive muscle degenera- 
tion and atrophy, fibrosis, contractures, and elevated serum 
creatine kinase levels. We identified two dogs that escaped 
from the typical severe phenotype associated with dystrophin 
deficiency. Using a combined approach of mapping and 
identity by descent, we identified a candidate region of associ- 
ation with the escaper phenotype. Only one gene within this 
region showed altered expression in escaper and affected 
dogs: Jaggedl . We found a candidate variant at an upstream, 
conserved position creating a new muscle-specific transcrip- 
tion factor binding site that drives Jaggedl overexpression. 
Jaggedl is also in the region associated to the mild pheno- 
type observed in a muscular dystrophy mouse model on the 
MRL (Murphy Roths Large) “superhealing” background. These 
mice show enhanced muscle regeneration and reduced 
dystrophic pathology. This healing phenotype was mapped 
to a region containing 49 genes that includes the Jaggedl lo- 
cus (Fleydemann et al., 2012). 

The role of Jaggedl in skeletal muscle development and dis- 
ease has yet to be fully elucidated. Jaggedl is a Notch ligand 
(Lindsell et al., 1995). The Notch signaling pathway represents 
a central regulator of gene expression and is critical for cellular 
proliferation, differentiation, and apoptotic signaling during all 
stages of embryonic muscle development. The Notch pathway 
also plays an important role in muscle regeneration (Conboy 
and Rando, 2002; Wen et al., 2012), and overexpression of Notch 
has been shown to improve muscle regeneration in aged mice 
(Conboy et al., 2003). Moreover, Notch signaling has been 
shown to be dysreguiated in muscle satellite cells and dystro- 
phin-deficient muscles from mdx mice (Jiang et al., 2014). Addi- 
tionally, there is an even more pronounced dysregulation of 
Notch signaling in the muscle satellite cell in the severe mdx/utm 
double knockout mice (dKO) that have early lethality at two to 
four months due to a breakdown of the diaphragm muscles 
(Church et al., 2014; Mu et al., 2015). Flere, we observed greater 
proliferative capacity of the escaper dogs’ myoblasts, suggest- 
ing that Jaggedl overexpression might be involved in muscle 
cell proliferation and repair. These results are consistent with 



previous findings, which demonstrate that Jaggedl overexpres- 
sion stimulates cell proliferation, suggesting that Jaggedl -based 
therapy might be able to induce regeneration in a tissue-specific 
manner (Collesi et al., 2008). Our data show that Jaggedl 
expression is upregulated at day 4 after cardiotoxin-induced 
injury in mouse, a time point when myoblasts proliferate and 
fuse to promote muscle regeneration (Couteaux et al., 1988). 
Furthermore, Jaggedl/Notch signaling has been shown to 
promote the expansion and differentiation capacity of bone 
marrow-derived stromal/stem cells (BMSCs) to promote skeletal 
regeneration (Dong et al., 2014). In endothelial cells, genetic 
Jagged-1 overexpression resulted in endothelial branching of 
vasculature processes; while conversely, Jagged-1 endothelial 
deletion blocked angiogenic growth in Jagged-1 eKO mice (Pe- 
drosa etal., 2015). Indeed, Jagged-1 overexpression leads to the 
activation of vasculature progenitor cells from quiescence, in a 
manner similar to that of muscle satellite cell activation (Ottone 
et a 201 4). Thus, it is likely that the endogenous overexpression 
of Jagged-1 that occurs in the muscles of the escaper dogs is 
driving myogenic cell proliferation and potential muscle growth 
that occurs in mesodermal lineages. A proof-of-principle exper- 
iment in which the Notch downstream transcription factor Rbp-jk 
was deleted in muscle satellite cells demonstrated that inhibition 
of Notch activation was detrimental to both muscle growth and 
muscle satellite cell expansion (Bjornson et al., 2012). All these 
findings suggest that Jaggedl is likely to be a mediator of the 
regenerative process that is disrupted in dystrophin-deficient 
muscles and has potential as a novel therapy target to mitigate 
DMD pathological progression. 

Although the great majority of DMD patients show a severe 
course, exceptional cases of dystrophin-deficient patients with 
a milder phenotype have been identified. We have previously 
reported two patients carrying null mutations, with no skeletal 
muscle dystrophin present via immunofiuorescent staining or 
western blot analysis, and a milder course including the mainte- 
nance of ambulation well into their second decade of life (Zatz 
et al., 2014). More recently, a dystrophin-negative patient who 
remained ambulant until age 30 was also reported (Castro- 
Gago, 201 5). Several other genetic modifiers are known to affect 
the severity of the clinical symptoms of Duchenne muscular dys- 
trophy (LTBP4, SPP1 , TGFBR2). However, none of these genetic 
variants have been shown to fully restore or delay substantially 
the symptoms of dystrophin-deficiency in DMD boys (Bello 
et al., 2012; Flanigan et al., 2013; Pegoraro et al., 2011; Piva 
etal., 2012). Furthermore, it would be of great interest to examine 
the genomes of DMD boys with varying clinical symptoms 
and determine if variants in Jaggedl or other Notch signaling 
factors exist and are causative for any variation of the dystrophic 
disease progression. The Notch signaling pathway, specifically 
Jaggedl overexpression, represents a novel therapeutic entry 
point for the treatment of DMD. Full restoration of Notch 
signaling must be achieved in the muscle satellite cell if one ex- 
pects to correct the dysreguiated Notch-dependent signaling 
that is affected in dystrophin-deficiency (Church et al., 2014). 
Direct injection of exogenous, soluble Jagged-1 ligand is not a 
viable therapeutic option, as external Jaggedl weakens Notch 
signaling even more than dystrophin-deficiency (Xiao et al., 
2013). Thus, one might envision finding a small molecule or 
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transcription factor that could increase expression of Jaggedl in 
all of the skeletal muscles of DMD patient. 

There is currently no cure for DMD, and existing therapies 
aiming to rescue dystrophin expression are only partially effec- 
tive. Here, we show that the overexpression of Jaggedl is likely 
to modulate the dystrophic phenotype in dystrophin-deficient 
GRMD dogs. We also show that overexpression of jaggedl res- 
cues the dystrophic phenotype in a severe DMD model: the sapje 
zebrafish. Our study highlights the possibilities of across-spe- 
cies analysis to identify and validate disease-modifying genes 
and associated pathways. These results suggest that Jaggedl 
may be a new target for DMD therapeutic efforts in a dystro- 
phin-independent manner, which will complement existing ap- 
proaches. In addition, further investigation on the gene target 
Jaggedl will contribute to a better understanding of the disease 
pathogenesis and molecular physiology. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

GRMD dogs were classified for this study in two groups based on full ambula- 
tory capacity and survival age. The escapers group included the GRMD dogs 
that were fully ambulatory (can walk and run) at 9 years old. One escaper dog 
(M1M4) died at 1 1 years old from a cardiac arrest (Zatz et al., 2015) and the 
second one (H3M10) is now 9.5 years old and shows full ambulation. The 
affected group included the GRMD dogs that died before 5 years old with 
ambulatory difficulties, respiratory failure, and cardiopathy; this group includes 
stillbirths, neonatal death, and one dog that was full ambulatory when he died 
by ingesting a foreign object at 6-months-old (K2M1 1); all were confirmed to 
carry the GRMD mutation. DNA from GRMD dogs with and without the 
escaper phenotype was genotyped using the lllumina canine 170,000 SNP 
array and was compared using association, linkage, and IBD mapping. The 
threshold for genome-wide significance for each association analysis was 
defined based on the 95% confidence intervals (CIs) calculated from the 
beta distribution of observed p values, as previously described (Wellcome 
Trust Case Control, 2007). The likelihood of the two escapers being identity 
by descent (IBD) at each SNP was estimated based on haplotype frequencies 
in the full pedigree using Beagle 4 (release v4.r1274) with default parameter 
settings (Browning and Browning, 2007). Linkage analysis was performed 
using MERLIN (Abecasis et al., 2002) 1 .1 .2 to first remove inconsistent geno- 
types and then calculate LOD scores (logarithm of the odds ratios) using a 
dominant parametric model with complete penetrance. Expression analysis 
from the same dogs was performed using two-color microarray-based gene 
expression analysis. Genes differentially expressed between WT, escaper, 
and affected animals were identified with the significance analysis of microar- 
ray (SAM) statistical approach. False discovery rate (FDR) was 5%. Whole- 
genome sequencing was performed to 30x depth of three dogs (two escapers 
and one affected dog). Samples were sequenced on an lllumina HiSeq 2000, 
and sequencing reads were aligned to the CanFam 3.1 reference sequence 
using BWA. Following GATK base quality score recalibration, indel realign- 
ment, and duplicate removal, SNP and INDEL discovery was performed. To 
assess myogenin binding to candidate mutation, EMSA was performed using 
biotin labeled or unlabeled competitors probes and the LightShift Chemolumi- 
nescent EMSA kit (Thermo Scientific) following manufacturer’s instructions. 
Luciferase reporter assay was performed cloning WT and GRMD dog Jaggedl 
promoter region containing the G>T change into the plRES-2a-hrGFP expres- 
sion plasmid (Stratagene). HEK293T or C2C12 cells were transfected with 
affected or escaper 3'UTR jaggedl -luc reporter constructs, Myogenin or 
MyoD overexpression plasmid, and renilla as internal control. Cells were lysed 
and assayed with luciferase substrate using the Dual Reporter Assay (Prom- 
ega). Luciferase measurements were normalized to the renilla luciferase con- 
trol on each well. Zebrafish were used for jaggedl overexpression assay, 
where fertilized one-cell stage eggs from a sapje heterozygous fish mating 
were injected with mRNAfrom either one of the zebrafish jaggedl gene copies: 
jaggedla or jaggedl b. Zebrafish injected with either mRNA or non-injected 



controls were assessed for phenotypic changes at 4 days post-fertilization 
(4dpf). Methods for cell growth assay and cardiotoxin injury are described in 

Supplemental Experimental Procedures 
Supplemental Experimental Procedures are available as supplemental 
materials. 
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SUMMARY 

Circadian clocks integrate light and temperature 
input to remain synchronized with the day/night cy- 
cle. Although light input to the clock is well studied, 
the molecular mechanisms by which circadian clocks 
respond to temperature remain poorly understood. 
We found that temperature phase shifts Drosophila 
circadian clocks through degradation of the pace- 
maker protein TIM. This degradation is mechanisti- 
cally distinct from photic CRY-dependent TIM 
degradation. Thermal TIM degradation is triggered 
by cytosolic calcium increase and CALMODULIN 
bindingto TIM and is mediated by the atypical calpain 
protease SOL. This thermal input pathway and 
CRY-dependent light input thus converge on TIM, 
providing a molecular mechanism for the integration 
of circadian light and temperature inputs. Mammals 
use body temperature cycles to keep peripheral 
clocks synchronized with their brain pacemaker. 
Interestingly, downregulating the mammalian SOL 
homolog SOLH blocks thermal mPER2 degradation 
and phase shifts. Thus, we propose that circadian 
thermosensation in insects and mammals share 
common principles. 



INTRODUCTION 

Circadian rhythms result from endogenous biological clocks 
found in most organisms, which enable them to adapt to and 
predict daily changes in their environment to increase their 
fitness. They drive a wide range of behaviors and physiological 
functions. Consequently, perturbation of clock function is asso- 
ciated with various ailments in mice and humans (Davidson et al., 
2006; Knutsson, 2003; Reddy and O’Neill, 201 0). A fundamental 
property of circadian clocks is their ability to respond to environ- 
mental inputs and thereby remain correctly synchronized with 
the day/night cycle. Light and temperature are critical inputs to 
circadian clocks, acting synergistically in natural settings. As 
such, reception and integration of these environmental signals 
is essential for optimizing daily behavior and physiology. 



Biological clocks are universally observed to be temperature 
compensated, presumably since a circadian rhythm strongly 
affected by ambient temperature would confer little adaptive 
advantage. Critically however, the phase of circadian clocks 
shifts in response to an applied daily temperature cycle (Bruce, 
1960; Bruce and Pittendrigh, 1956; Pittendrigh, 1954), but in 
contrast to light, the molecular mechanisms underlying temper- 
ature input to the clock are poorly understood. 

Circadian timekeeping occurs cell autonomously, with a mo- 
lecular mechanism that is highly conserved from Drosophila to 
humans (Weaver and Emery, 2013). The fly clock consists of a 
transcriptional feedback loop, whereby the transcription factors 
CLOCK (CLK) and CYCLE (CYC) form a heterodimer and drive 
rhythmic expression of target genes, such as period (per) and 
timeless ( tim ), which encode a heterodimeric repressor of CLK/ 
CYC activity. Throughout the day, PER and TIM abundance 
and activity are tightly regulated by various transcriptional, 
post-transcriptional, and post-translational mechanisms (Zhang 
and Emery, 2012). This results in rhythmic repression of CLK/ 
CYC activity, which ultimately determines circadian period. 

In addition to its role in rhythm generation, TIM has an essential 
role in the circadian light input pathway. Light induces a confor- 
mational change in the photoreceptor CRYPTOCHROME (CRY), 
which enables it to bind to JETLAG (JET) and TIM and thus to 
trigger TIM’s proteasomal degradation (Busza et al., 2004; Koh 
et al., 2006; Ozturk et al., 201 1 ; Peschel et al., 2009). PER degra- 
dation occurs as a consequence, ultimately resetting the molec- 
ular pacemaker, because PER abundance is supported by TIM 
(Ko et al., 2002; Price et al 1995). Therefore, photic TIM degra- 
dation results in a delay or advance in the phase of the circadian 
clock, depending on the timing of the light signal. 

In Drosophila , NOCTE functions in peripheral thermo- and me- 
chano-sensors (the chordotonal organs) to synchronize brain 
circadian rhythms with temperature cycles (Sehadova et al., 
2009). In addition, cationic TRANSIENT RECEPTOR POTENTIAL 
Al (TRPA1) and PYREXIA (PYX) channels participate in temper- 
ature entrainment of circadian behavior (Lee and Montell, 2013; 
Wolfgang et al.. 2013). How these molecules communicate with 
brain circadian pacemakers, however, is completely unknown. 
Body clocks found in most fly tissues are autonomously sensitive 
to temperature (Glaser and Stanewsky, 2005), but again the 
mechanism of peripheral clock temperature sensing remains 
essentially unexplained. Very high temperature pulses (37°C) 
were found to affect PER and TIM levels and to shift circadian 
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behavior in a CRY-dependent manner (Kaushik et al., 2007; Si- 
dote et al., 1998). However, CRY is not required for responses 
to temperature ranges usually experienced by fruit flies in the 
wild (Busza et al., 2007; Stanewsky et al., 1998) and even ap- 
pears to inhibit thermal entrainment (Gentile et al., 2013). 

The mammalian clockwork shares a similar logic and many 
molecular components with Drosophila. Mammalian CRY pro- 
teins (mCRY1/2) no longer function as photoreceptors but have 
instead replaced TIM as partners with mammalian PER proteins 
(mPER1/2).Thus, mPER1/2 interact with mCRY1/2 as key repres- 
sors of the CLK/BMAL1 transactivator (homologs of Drosophila 
CLK/CYC) (Griffin etal., 1999; Kumeet al., 1999), with mPERs be- 
ing the rate-limiting factors driving interactions between CLK / 
BMAL1 and CRY1/2 (Chen et al., 2009). Outside the retina, the 
molecular clockwork in mammalian cells is not directly photosen- 
sitive. Rather, ambient lighting information is conveyed via the ret- 
inohypothalamic tract to be integrated within the brain’s master 
pacemaker, the suprachiasmatic nuclei (SCN) (Weaver and Em- 
ery, 201 3). SCN timing cues are then communicated with periph- 
eral cells and tissues through a diversity of endocrine and other 
signaling mechanisms, including circadian body temperature 
rhythms. These body temperature rhythms are sufficient to entrain 
and synchronize mammalian cells and tissues in vivo and ex vivo 
(Brown et al., 2002; Buhr et al., 201 0). The heat-induced transcrip- 
tion factor HSF1 plays an important role in temperature entrain- 
ment, although it does not appear to be essential (Buhr et al., 
2010; Saini et al., 2012), nor is the mechanism whereby HSF1 re- 
sets the mammalian circadian clock clear at present. 

In summary, previous studies in Drosophila and mammals pro- 
vide intriguing clues to how temperature information is relayed to 
the clock but do not yet explain its molecular effects on the circa- 
dian pacemaker. TRPA1 and PYX are cationic channels, HSF1 is 
a transcription factor and node is a protein of unknown function 
not conserved in mammals. Therefore, the connection between 
these proposed pathways is uncertain. These studies also sug- 
gest that various mechanisms might be employed for tempera- 
ture input and entrainment of circadian clocks. Therefore, we 
decided to elucidate the temperature input mechanism using a 
bottom-up strategy, hypothesizing that all environmental cues 
must ultimately converge on the core molecular circadian pace- 
maker and affect its critical components. Here, we provide 
strong evidence that in Drosophila, a calcium (Ca 2+ )-dependent 
mechanism triggers TIM degradation by the protease Small 
Optic Lobe (SOL) in response to temperature input, and that a 
similar mechanism mediates thermal response in mammals. 

RESULTS 

Temperature Increase Induces Specific Degradation 
of TIM 

To begin to understand how temperature cycles could affect 
the Drosophila circadian pacemaker, we expressed the critical 
pacemaker proteins PER and TIM in Drosophila S2 cells. An 
ecologically relevant temperature shift (TS) from 20°C to 30°C 
degraded TIM in S2 cells (Figure 1A), but not PER (data not 
shown). The proteasomal inhibitor MG-132, which blocks light- 
induced TIM degradation (Koh et al., 2006), failed to protect 
TIM against thermal degradation (Figure 1A). Moreover, it was 



not necessary to co-transfect CRY or JET to observe thermal 
TIM degradation, while photic degradation requires these pro- 
teins (Koh et al., 2006). We confirmed this result in vivo with 
Drosophila head extracts and observed a similar specific degra- 
dation of TIM after 4 hr TS, while PER was not affected (Figures 
'B and SI A). 

To measure TIM degradation in real time, we fused TIM and PER 
with LUCIFERASE (TIM-LUC, PER-LUC) and expressed these 
proteins in S2 cells. Similar to the results described above, a 
20°C to 30°C TS induced rapid TIM degradation, while PER was 
not affected (Figure 1C). We then created flies expressing TIM- 
LUC under the tim promoter (ptim). The TIM-LUC fusion protein 
was functional in vivo since it rescued normal rhythmicity to tim 0 
flies with a period of 24.04 ± 0.37 hr in constant darkness (DD). 
The rescued flies also entrained normally to light/dark (LD) cycles 
(Figure SI B). We were able to quantitatively measure in whole flies 
TIM-LUC degradation induced by TS from 20°C to 30°C when TIM 
level is at its highest (Zeitgeber Time 1 8, ZT1 8) (Figure 1 D). Similar 
results were observed with TS from 16°Cto 25° C (Figure SIC). In 
both experiments, PER levels, monitored with the BG-LUC trans- 
gene (Stanewsky et al., 1 997), did not respond acutely to TS (Fig- 
ures ID and SIC). Interestingly, TIM was not degraded when the 
temperature was lowered from 30°C to 20°C (Figure SI D). These 
results fit with the observation that TIM levels decrease during the 
warm phase of a temperature cycle, even in the absence of rhyth- 
mic tim transcription (Goda et al., 2014). 

We tested whether the 4-hr temperature increase that specif- 
ically degrades TIM in vivo could also shift the circadian clock in 
flies. We found that a 4- or 6-hr temperature pulse (TP) from 20°C 
to 30°C at ZT18 advanced the phase of the clock as measured 
with TIM-LUC or BG-LUC (Figures IE and IF) or locomotor 
behavior (Figures 1 G and SI E). Locomotor behavior is represen- 
tative of the brain clocks, while iuciferase recordings represent 
primarily peripheral clocks. We observed that a TP longer than 
4 hr did not significantly increase the magnitude of phase ad- 
vances (Figure 1 F), which was approximately 3.4 hr in the periph- 
ery (Luciferase) and 2.0 hr in the brain (locomotor behavior; data 
not shown). Pulses shorter than 3 hr failed to advance locomotor 
behavior rhythms (data not shown). We did not see a significant 
difference between two wild-type fly strains (y w and w 1118 ) 
carrying two different alleles of tim (s-tim and Is-tim), which 
have different sensitivity to light (Sandrelli et al., 2007). We also 
observed similar phase shifts with f/m°;pf/m-TIM-LUC flies 
(Figure 1G). 

Thermal TIM Degradation Is Dependent on 
Intracellular Ca 2+ 

We hypothesized that Ca 2+ could mediate thermal TIM degrada- 
tion and phase shifts for two reasons. First, brain pacemaker 
neurons receive thermal inputs through cationic channels 
(TRPA1 , PYX) (Lee and Montell, 2013; Wolfgang et al., 2013). 
Second, TIM carries predicted Calmodulin binding sites (see 
below). Thus, we tested whether a TP from 20°C to 30°C at 
ZT18 can elicit an intracellular Ca 2+ increase in circadian tissues. 
We quantitatively measured intracellular Ca 2+ levels in isolated 
fly heads from flies expressing GFP-AEQUORIN under the con- 
trol of the circadian tim-GAL4 driver. GFP-AEQUORIN is a well- 
established in vivo reporter of Ca 2+ levels (Baubet et al., 2000). 
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Figure 1. A Temperature Increase Degrades 
TIM and Resets the Drosophila Circadian 
Clock 

(A) A 20°C to 30°C temperature shift (TS) degrades 
TIM in Drosophila S2 cell culture. Western blots 
(WB) show TIM degradation even in the presence 
of MG-132. Spectrin is the loading control. 

(B) Quantification of WB from fly head extracts 
shows similar TIM (red), but not PER (blue), 
degradation induced by TS. 

(C and D) TS-induced TIM (red), but not PER (blue), 
degradation is reproduced using luciferase fusion 
proteins in S2 cells (C) and in whole flies (D). BG- 
LUC is an in vivo PER-luciferase fusion protein 
(Stanewsky et al., 1997). 

(E) Representative long-term luciferase recordings 
from TIM-LUC flies show that a 4-hr temperature 
pulse (TP) from 20°C to 30°C shifts the circadian 
clock in flies. Traces show a 6-hr moving average 
of TIM-LUC rhythms in flies. 

(F and G) Quantification of phase advances 
induced by a 4-hr TP at ZT18 in peripheral (TIM- 
LUC) (F) and brain (locomotor behavior) clocks (G). 
Error bars represent SEM for (B)-(D) or SD for (F) 
and (G). p < 0.01 or p < 0.001 from at least five 
independent experiments (n > 6 each) is indicated 
with “**” or “***,” respectively. 

See also Figure SI. 
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We found that temperature increases intracellular Ca 2+ levels 
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in both peripheral (Figures 2E, S2A, and 
S2B) and brain clocks (Figures 2F, S2C, 
and S2D). As expected (Harrisingh et al., 
2007), we did not observe an effect 
on photic TIM degradation in PV flies 
(Figure S2E). Furthermore, temperature 
compensation was not affected (Fig- 
ure S2F). We did not observe the period 
lengthening that PV expression can 
cause, presumably because our experi- 
ments were performed with young flies 
(Flarrisingh et al., 2007). We thus conclude 
that Ca 2+ plays an important role in Drosophila circadian thermal 
responses. The slow kinetics of Ca 2+ increase likely explain the 
need for a prolonged temperature pulse to elicit phase shifts. 
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omycin (Figure 2B). Its application at 20°C resulted in acute 
TIM degradation with a kinetic similar to TP-induced TIM degra- 
dation. In contrast, ionomycin had no effect on PER levels 
(Figure 2B). We also found that TP had no additive effect on ion- 
omycin-induced TIM degradation, suggesting that Ca 2+ is in the 
circadian thermal pathway (Figure 2C). 

We then buffered intracellular Ca 2+ levels in vivo using 
PARVALBUMIN (PV), an albumin-like protein that binds Ca 2+ 
through multiple EF-hand motifs. PV overexpression was previ- 
ously used in flies to show that intracellular Ca 2+ affects circadian 
rhythmicity in DD, but not light entrainment (Flarrisingh et al., 
2007). Expressing four copies of a PV-encoding transgene with 
tim-gal4 strongly compromised thermal TIM degradation (Fig- 
ure 2D). Furthermore, PV flies showed reduced phase advances 



entrainment of circadian behavior (Lee and Montell, 201 3), How- 
ever, TIM degradation was not affected mtrpal 1 mutant flies (Fig- 
ure S2G), indicating that another Ca 2+ conductance is implicated. 

Calmodulin Binding Is Required for Thermal TIM 
Degradation 

Calcium signaling can work through several effectors, such as 
Calmodulin (CaM). Upon binding Ca 2+ , CaM changes conforma- 
tion and binds to target proteins (Chin and Means, 2000). We pre- 
dicted six putative CaM binding sites on TIM (Figure 3A). We 
therefore assessed whether CaM could be involved in the effects 
of temperature on the circadian clock. Downregulating CaM 
in vivo— using a previously validated double-stranded RNA 
(dsRNA) (Melom and Littleton, 201 3) or another non-overlapping 
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Figure 2. Thermal TIM Degradation Is 
Dependent on Cytosolic Ca 2+ 

(A) A 20°C to 30 C temperature shift (TS) increases 
intracellular Ca 2+ in fly head circadian tissues as 
measured by luminescence from GFP-Aequorin 
(n = 72). 

(B) An ionomycin-induced intracellular Ca 2+ in- 
crease triggers TIM-LUC (red), but not PER (blue), 
degradation in isolated heads in culture at 20°C. 

(C) Simultaneous application of TS and ionomycin 
has no additive effect on TIM degradation. 

(D-F) Buffering intracellular Ca 2+ in vivo with PV 
(blue) reduces thermal TIM degradation (D), ther- 
mal phase shifts in the periphery (E) and in the brain 
(F). Both tim-Gal4 (TG4) and tim-GAL4 combined 
with UAS-dcr2 (TD2) were used to express PV (see 
the Supplemental Experimental Procedures). Error 
bars represent SEM for (A)-(D) or SD for (E) and (F). 
p < 0.01 or p < 0.001 from at least four independent 
experiments (n > 6 each) is indicated with “**” or 
“***,” respectively. 

See also Figure S2. 
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dsRNA— blocked thermal phase advances both in the periphery 
(Figures 3B and S3A) and brain (Figures 3C and S3B). Thermal 
TIM degradation was also significantly reduced in CaM RNAi flies 
(Figure 3D). 

To test whether the predicted CaM binding sites are indeed 
critical for thermal TIM degradation, we performed an N- and 
C-terminal deletion analysis in S2 cells using TIM-LUC. The 
results showed a progressive thermal stabilization of TIM as 
more putative CaM binding sites were deleted (Figure 3E). We 
also performed site-directed mutagenesis on these sites and 
found that significant reduction of thermal degradation required 
mutations of at least five sites (Figure 3F; data not shown). 
Because mutagenizing the most N-terminal CaM binding site 
also affected photic TIM degradation in S2 cells (data not 
shown), we used a mutant TIM-LUC protein for which the other 
five CaM sites are mutated (TIM-LUC 5C) for in vivo experiments. 



Although TIM-LUC 5C could not sustain 
rhythms in tim° flies (data not shown), it 
was rhythmically expressed and did not 
interfere with LD or DD behavior when ex- 
pressed in wild-type flies (Figures S3C 
and S3D). Similar to the results in S2 cells, 
TIM-LUC 5C was protected from thermal 
degradation in vivo (Figure 3G), but was 
degraded normally by light (Figure S2E). 
Furthermore, TIM-LUC 5C acted as domi- 
nant negative for thermal responses and 
blocked molecular (Figures 3FH and S3D) 
and behavioral phase advances (Figures 
31 and S3E). The dominant-negative ef- 
fect was not caused by abnormally high 
TIM levels, as TIM-LUC 5C was ex- 
pressed at levels similar to wild-type 
TIM-LUC (Figure S3F). In support of these 
results, we also found that CaM could 
bind to TIM-LUC (but not to LUC alone) 
in a Ca 2+ -dependent manner in vitro and that this binding was 
lost with the TIM-LUC 5C mutant (Figure S3G). Similar to PV, 
TIM-LUC 5C or CaM RNAi did not have an effect on temperature 
compensation (Figure S2F). 

TIM Is Degraded by the Calpain SOL in Response to 
Temperature 

Since thermal TIM degradation is not dependent on the protea- 
some (Figure 1 A), we turned our attention to calpains, which are 
Ca 2+ -responsive proteases (Zhao et al., 2012). In Drosophila, 
there are four calpains: Calpain A, B, and C and small optic lobes 
(SOL) (Friedrich et al., 2004). Using RNAi in S2 cells, we found 
that thermal TIM degradation was reduced with SOL dsRNAs, 
while dsRNAs against other calpains had no effect (Figure 4A). 
Moreover, TP-induced phase shifts in peripheral circadian tis- 
sues were significantly reduced when SOL was downregulated 
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are indicated (red). 

(B and C) In vivo CaM downregulation using two 
non-overlapping RNAi blocks thermal phase ad- 
vances in the periphery (B) and brain (C). 

(D) CaM RNAi (blue) causes reduced TIM degra- 
dation in response to TS. 

(E) N- and C-terminal deletion of TIM results in 
progressive thermal stabilization in Drosophila S2 
cells. 

(F) Mutations of at least five CaM binding sites on 
TIM (TIM-LUC 5C) are required to reduce strongly 
TS-induced TIM degradation in S2 cells, due to 
redundancy. 

(G) A TIM-LUC 5C mutant, which lacks the five 
C-terminal CaM-binding sites, also shows dimin- 
ished thermal degradation in vivo. 

(H and I) TIM-LUC 5C acts as a dominant negative 
and blocks thermal phase advances in the pe- 
ripheral (H) and brain clocks (I). Error bars repre- 
sent SD for (B), (C), (H), and (I) or SEM for (D)-(G). 
p < 0.01 or p < 0.001 from at least five independent 
experiments (n > 6 each) is indicated with “**” or 
“***,” respectively. Significance for less stable 
mutants is not shown to keep the figures clear. 
See also Figure S3. 
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using two non-overlapping dsRNA, while RNAi against calpains 
A, B, or C had no effect (Figures 4B and S4A). In addition, SOL 
downregulation by RNAi or using a deficiency caused a strong 
reduction in TP-induced behavioral phase advances (Figures 
4C and S4B). Consistently, we also found that thermal TIM 
degradation was reduced in vivo (Figure 4D). In contrast, SOL 
overexpression in clock cells increased the amplitude of the 
phase shifts (Figure 4C). We confirmed SOL knockdown and 
overexpression using RT-PCR (Figure S4C). It is interesting to 
note that thermal phase shifts are very sensitive to SOL, since 
a 50% reduction in SOL is sufficient to strongly attenuate 
them. SOL is thus rate limiting. Photic TIM degradation and tem- 
perature compensation were not affected by SOL RNAi (Figures 
S2E and S2F). Since blocking either SOL or CaM activity caused 
severe disruption of thermal TIM degradation, we concluded that 
these proteins function in the same pathway, rather than in inde- 
pendent pathways converging on TIM. 



Locomotor 

Phase Delays and Temperature 
Entrainment Are Also Mediated by 
SOL-Dependent TIM Degradation 

Drosophila circadian behavior can 
respond to 2°C temperature cycles 
(Wheeler et al., 1993). Thus, we tested 
whether such small changes in tempera- 
ture could induce TIM degradation. We 
found that a 25°C to 27°C TP caused 
rapid TIM degradation just as well as a 
10°C TP, in both the advance and delay 
zones (Busza et al., 2007). These responses were reduced in 
CaM RNAi, SOL RNAi, and TIM-LUC 5C flies (Figures S5A and 
S5B). Next, we tested the effects of TIM-LUC 5C and SOL 
RNAi on entrainment to thermal cycles (TO). We subjected flies 
to a LD cycle at 25°C and then applied an 8-hr shifted 25°C/ 
27°C TO for 7 days in constant darkness (DD), followed by 
constant 25°C in DD. Release into constant conditions is critical 
to determine whether the circadian pacemaker underlying rhyth- 
mic behavior was indeed entrained to the shifted TO. Strikingly, 
both TIM-LUC 5C and SOL RNAi flies showed significantly 
reduced entrainment to TO in both advance and delay directions 
(Figure 5). 

SOLH Promotes mPER2 Degradation and Thermal 
Phase Shifts in Mammals 

Temperature is also an important timing cue for peripheral 
clocks in mammals. We tested whether the temperature input 
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Figure 4. Thermal TIM Degradation and 
Phase Advances Are Mediated by SOL 

(A) Downregulation of Drosophila SOL, but not cal- 
pain A, B, or C, impairs TIM degradation in S2 cells. 
(B and C) Two non-overlapping SOL RNAis block 
thermal phase advances in the periphery (B) and 
brain (C), while RNAi against the other calpains 
has no effect. SOL overexpression increases, and 
deficiency blocks phase shifts in the brain. 

(D) SOL RNAi reduces TS-induced TIM degrada- 
tion in whole flies in vivo. Error bars represent SEM 
for (A) and (D) or SD for (B) and (C). p < 0.05, p < 
0.01 , or p < 0.001 from at least five independent 
experiments (n > 6 each) is indicated with 
or “***,” respectively. 

See also Figure S4. 
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mechanism we uncovered in flies might be conserved in mam- 
mals. We found that a physiologically relevant 36°C to 38.5°C 
TS results in degradation of the mammalian circadian repressor 
PERIOD2 (mPER2) at its peak (CT12) in cultured liver cells (Fig- 
ures 6Aand S6A). We also observed a decrease in mPERI levels 
by western blot, although it was less pronounced than that of 
mPER2, and less consistent. mCRYI and mCRY2 responded 
more slowly and weakly to temperature shifts. Thus, mPER2 ap- 
pears to be the preferential target of temperature within the 
mammalian pacemaker. 

Next, we asked whether the sole mammalian SOL homolog 
(SOLH) (Kamei et al., 1998, 2000) is involved in thermal mPER2 
degradation and phase shifts of the mammalian clock. We 
generated immortalized liver cells expressing short hairpin 



RNAs (shRNAs) directed against Solh us- 
ing lentivirus. By RT-PCR, we determined 
that two of the four shRNAs we tested effi- 
ciently downregulated Solh (Figure S6B). 
These two shRNAs do not overlap. We 
found a striking correlation between Solh 
downregulation efficacy and disruption 
of thermal phase shifts (Figures 6B, S6B, 
and S6C). We also found that thermal 
mPER2 degradation was disrupted by 
Solh RNAi compared to eGFP RNAi con- 
trol (Figure 6C). Interestingly, ionomycin 
induced mPER2 degradation in a dose- 
dependent manner in lung fibroblasts 
(Figures 6D and S6D). This degradation 
occurs both at CT8 and CT12 (Figure 6E), 
but results in a phase delay only at CT12 
(Figures 6F, 6G, and S6E). lonomycin- 
induced mPER2 degradation was also 
observed in liver cells. As with Drosophila 
TIM degradation, ionomycin and temper- 
ature shift had no additive effect on 
mPER2 degradation, indicating that Ca 2+ 
is also in the mammalian circadian ther- 
mal input pathway. Moreover, Solh RNAi 
reduced ionomycin-induced mPER2 
degradation (Figure 6H). We therefore 
propose that as in flies, a sustained temperature increase trig- 
gers an increase in Ca 2+ signaling to activate the atypical calpain 
SOLFI, resetting the mammalian circadian pacemaker in a 
phase-specific manner. 

DISCUSSION 

Our results reveal a specific molecular pathway that allows circa- 
dian pacemakers to respond to temperature and thus to remain 
properly synchronized with their environment. In Drosophila, 
a temperature increase results in a delayed, yet sustained, 
increase in cytosolic Ca 2+ , which triggers the CaM-mediated 
degradation of TIM by the atypical protease SOL. In mammals, 
our results indicate that SOLFI also plays an important role in 
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Figure 5. CaM Binding Mutations and SOL 
RNAi Impair Thermal Entrainment 

(A) Representative actograms of flies entrained to 
a 12/12-hr LD cycle for 4 days at 25°C, then to an 
8-hr advanced temperature cycle (TC) of 25°C/ 
27° C for 7 days in DD, and finally released to 
constant 25°C in DD. Red bars indicate the circa- 
dian phase before (solid) and after TC (dashed). 

(B) Quantification of circadian phases from at least 
five independent advanced TC experiments (n > 8 
each) is shown. 

(C and D) Similar experiments using an 8-hr delayed 
TC and their quantification from at least five inde- 
pendent experiments (n > 8 each) are shown. Error 
bars represent SEM for (B) and (D). p < 0.01 or p < 
0.001 is indicated with “**” or “***,” respectively. 
See also Figure S5. 
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circadian thermal responses, triggering mPER2 degradation. 
Although we have not yet determined the role of mammalian 
CaMs in circadian thermal entrainment, we have strong evidence 
that Ca 2+ is also implicated. Indeed, we show that Ca 2+ phase 
shifts the mammalian clock in a time-dependent manner and 
triggers SOLH-mediated mPER2 degradation. Moreover, Ca 2+ 
and temperature effects on mPER2 degradation are not additive, 
indicating that Ca 2+ is likely to be the second messenger respon- 
sible for communicating physiological temperature increases 
to the molecular clockwork. mPERI responded to temperature 
shifts as well. Consistent with this, mammalian PERI and 
PER2 contain a highly conserved CaM recognition motif. 

The SOL/SOLH thermal input pathway is thus likely to be pre- 
served in flies and mammals, although its final target is different. 
It is worth noting, however, that both TIM and mPER2 levels are 
critical in determining circadian phase, and both are also light 
input targets, albeit through different mechanisms (Naidoo 
et al., 1999; Shearman et al., 1997; Suri et al., 1998; Yang 
et al., 1998). It should also be noted that we do not exclude the 
possibility that additional elements of the circadian pacemaker 




Days 



are targeted by SOL/SOLH; nor do we 
suggest that SOL/SOLH is the sole mech- 
anism whereby Ca 2+ affects the clock, 
since Ca 2+ and other second messengers 
clearly engage multiple mechanisms to 
effect phase resetting at different times 
during the circadian cycle, e.g., through 
functional Ca 2+ /cAMP response elements 
in the periodl and 2 promoters (Balsalo- 
bre et al., 2000; O’Neill et al., 2008). 

Rather, our investigation focuses on a 
simple post-translational mechanism for 
the integration of multiple environmental 
inputs into the cellular clockwork. Indeed, 
light, through CRY photoreception, and 
temperature, through Ca 2+ , both converge 
on TIM to entrain the molecular clock in 
flies. This explains how light and tempera- 
ture cooperate to entrain molecular and 
behavioral circadian rhythms (Boothroyd 
et al., 2007; Yoshii et al., 2009). In natural environments, both 
inputs are noisy and their integration enables a more accurate 
estimation of external time, rather than by relying upon either input 
separately. Indeed, in the wild, temperature plays a particularly 
important role in entraining and modulating circadian behavior 
(Menegazzi et al., 201 2; Vanin et al., 201 2). For circadian behavior, 
neural networks probably also play a role in input integration. 
Indeed, several studies indicate that light and temperature can 
be preferentially detected by specific groups of circadian neu- 
rons, which would then communicate with the ventral lateral neu- 
rons, the master pacemaker neurons in Drosophila (Busza et al., 
2007; Lamba et al., 2014; Picot et al., 2009; Shang et al., 2008; 
Tang et al., 2010; Yoshii et al., 2010). 

Previous studies have identified three candidate sensory 
mechanisms for circadian temperature detection in Drosophila. 
Interestingly, two of them (TRPA1, PYX) are Ca 2+ channels, 
although probably only TRPA1 is expressed in specific circadian 
neurons (Lee and Montell, 2013; Wolfgang et al., 2013). Thus, 
TRPA1 is a plausible candidate for synchronizing the molecular 
clock of these neurons through the SOL pathway. PYX is 
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Figure 6. Temperature Shifts the Mamma- 
lian Clock through SOLH-Mediated Degra- 
dation of mPER2 

(A) A 4-hr temperature shift triggers mPER2 
degradation at CT12 (defined by peak PER2::LUC 
bioluminescence) in mammalian immortalized 
liver cells. 

(B and C) SOLH downregulation using shRNA 
reduces thermal phase shifts (B) and mPER2 
degradation in immortalized liver cells at CT12 (C). 
(D) Intracellular Ca 2+ induced by ionomycin de- 
grades mPER2 in a dose-dependent manner at 
CT12 in lung fibroblasts. 

(E-G) Ionomycin results in mPER2 degradation 
both at CT8 and CT12 (E), and phase delays mo- 
lecular rhythms at CT12 in lung cells (F and G). 

(H) lonomycin-induced mPER2 degradation in liver 
cells is SOLH dependent and not additive with TP, 
suggesting that Ca 2+ and temperature are on the 
same pathway. Error bars represent SD for (B) and 
SEM for others, p < 0.05, p < 0.01 , or p < 0.001 from 
at least three independent experiments (n > 6 each) 
is indicated with “*,” or “***,’’ respectively. 
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apparently not expressed in the brain (Sun et al., 2009) and 
would thus have to rely on neural circuitry. This is also the case 
for the third circadian thermal sensory candidate, which is 
dependent on the expression of NOCTE in chordotonal organs 
(Sehadova et al., 2009). However, since neural communication 
relies heavily on Ca 2+ as a second messenger, SOL-dependent 
TIM degradation might also be crucial for those non-autono- 
mous thermal inputs. Actually, Ca 2+ -dependent TIM degradation 
could be necessary for other sensory inputs to reach the circa- 
dian pacemaker neurons, such as visual (Helfrich-Forster et al., 
2001), mechanical (Simoni et al., 2014), and olfactory cues 
(Levine et al., 2002). We note that in larvae, visual inputs trigger 
TIM degradation in a CRY-independent manner (Mazzoni et al., 
2005). In addition, communication between circadian neurons, 
critical for maintaining properly synchronized circadian rhythms 



See also Figure S6. 



and for entrainment to light inputs (Guo 
et al., 2014; Lamba et al., 2014; Shang 
et al., 2008; Tang et al., 2010; Yao and 
Shafer, 2014), might also rely on Ca 2+ - 
mediated TIM degradation. 

This said, our results show that SOL 
functions cell autonomously, since we 
observe TIM degradation in Drosophila 
cell cultures. In flies, we observe that 
both peripheral and brain clocks are 
entrained to temperature cycles by 
this mechanism. Accordingly, peripheral 
clocks have previously been shown to 
entrain autonomously to temperature 
cycles (Glaser and Stanewsky, 2005). 
Surprisingly, however, Sehadova et al. 
(2009) proposed that brain circadian 
clocks are not directly sensitive to thermal 
cycles, but are dependent on the chordo- 
tonal organs and NOCTE. However, in our hands, at least the 
Dorsal Neurons— which include neurons specifically sensitive 
to temperature (Busza et al., 2007; Picot et al., 2009; Yoshii 
et al., 201 0)— can synchronize to temperature cycles in cultured 
dissected brains (Figures S5C-S5F), disconnected from chordo- 
tonal organs and thus from NOCTE input. Sehadova et al. (2009) 
used constant light conditions, while all our experiments are 
done under constant darkness. Constant light strongly reduces 
the amplitude of circadian rhythms and might thus sensitize brain 
circadian clocks to non-autonomous NOCTE input. Based on all 
our results, we propose that even in the brain, temperature 
entrainment can function cell autonomously. TRPA1 expression 
in a subset of clock neurons (Lee and Montell, 2013) fits with 
this notion. However, TRPA1 is not the conductance that 
triggers TIM degradation in most circadian tissues, since TIM 
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degradation is not affected in whole-head protein extracts. Thus, 
as for light (Helfrich-Forster et al., 2001), a combination of 
cell-autonomous and non-autonomous mechanisms might be 
involved in thermal behavior entrainment. Indeed, none of our 
manipulations completely eliminate thermal entrainment, 
although it should also be noted that our genetic manipulations 
are unlikely to have completely blocked the thermal TIM degra- 
dation pathway (RNAi and dominant-negative mutants were 
used). 

That Ca 2+ plays such an important role in thermal entrainment 
in both mammals and flies is intriguing. Indeed, intracellular Ca 2+ 
has other important circadian functions. In organotypic mouse 
SCN, cytosolic Ca 2+ levels oscillate and the appropriate manip- 
ulation of intracellular Ca 2+ is sufficient to determine the phase, 
period, and amplitude of circadian gene expression (Brancaccio 
et al., 2013). Similarly in plants, flies, and non-excitable mamma- 
lian cells, Ca 2+ signaling is intimately intertwined with molecular 
timekeeping (Harrisingh et al., 2007; Noguchi et al., 2012; Xu 
et al., 2007). Ca 2+ signaling in SCN neurons is also important 
for light input from retinal ganglionic cells (Ding et al., 1998). 
Are these functions for Ca 2+ separate, or are they intercon- 
nected? We have identified the SOL pathway as a cellular mech- 
anism that responds to a gradual Ca 2+ increase over the course 
of hours and thereby elicits a specific phase-dependent reset- 
ting of the cellular clockwork through clock protein degradation. 
Therefore, prolonged exposure to temperature is needed to get a 
response to this input, and this fits perfectly with the slow pace of 
behavior synchronization to temperature cycles (Busza et al., 
2007; Currie et al., 2009). This slow kinetics probably separates 
the thermal function of Ca 2+ from at least some of its other circa- 
dian functions, such as those involving fast neural communica- 
tion. SOLH might, on the other hand, turn out to contribute to 
the effect of Ca 2+ oscillations in the SCN or on circadian period, 
since they have a much longer time frame. 

In mammals, HSF1 has been implicated in circadian thermal 
responses, where it clearly contributes to, but is not essential 
for, entrainment to applied thermal cycles (Buhr et al. , 201 0; Saini 
et al., 2012). Intriguingly, HSF1 is regulated by Ca 2+ (Buhr et al., 
201 0; Ding et al., 1 996). Since neither HSF1 knockout nor down- 
regulation of SOLFI completely blocks thermal responses, these 
proteins could be on two parallel branches of a complex Ca 2+ - 
activated circadian thermal pathway. Alternative models are 
possible, such as a regulatory role for HSF1 upon SOLH-medi- 
ated mPER2 degradation. We also note that a CLK mutant pro- 
tein that cannot be phosphorylated partially disrupts thermal 
entrainment of Drosophila circadian behavior (Lee et al., 2014). 
Conceivably, CLK phosphorylation could affect TIM’s sensitivity 
to SOL in clock neurons since CLK and TIM physically interact. 

In summary, our results point to a striking conservation of 
entrainment pathways in animals that tune the cellular clock to 
thermal cycles. In addition, our work uncovers how the atypical 
calpain SOL/SOLFI, which lacks EF domains for Ca 2+ binding 
found in most calpains, can be activated physiologically. More- 
over, we identify a specific biological function for this poorly stud- 
ied protease. It will be interesting to determine whether Ca 2+ and 
SOL/SOLFI play additional roles in other thermal responses. 

In developed nations, ~15% of the work force engage in shift 
work and as a consequence suffer from a significantly increased 



risk of chronic diseases, such as type 2 diabetes and many can- 
cers. Preventive strategies that directly target the transcriptional 
clockwork would be highly likely to result in adverse off-target ef- 
fects. In contrast, as an endogenous means of circadian entrain- 
ment to systemic cues, SOLFI could have clear potential as a 
target for pharmacological resetting of the body clock, thereby 
alleviating the deleterious acute and long-term effects of jetlag 
and shift work. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

For detailed protocols, see the Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 

Temperature Pulses 

2- to 7-day-old male flies were entrained to 12/12-hr LD cycles for 3 days at 
constant temperature. Flies were then moved to a pre-warmed dark incubator 
for 4 hr for the temperature pulse experiments at ZT1 8 and then moved back to 
the original incubator. Control flies were handled similarly but were returned to 
the original incubator. Locomotor activity or luciferase rhythms were then 
monitored for several days in constant conditions as indicated. Luciferase 
data were normalized to tim(enh-mut)-LUC controls (Allada et al., 2003). A 
pactin - LUC plasmid was used as control for S2R+ cells for normalization. 

Data analysis was done in Excel (Microsoft) using raw data for short-term ex- 
periments (<4 hr) and by fitting a 6-hr moving average for long-term experi- 
ments (>7 days) for added reliability. Circadian phase was calculated using 
at least three troughs of the locomotor activity or luminescence rhythm from 
pulsed and non-pulsed samples, because we found troughs to be the most 
reliable phase marker. Flies that did not show overt rhythmicity or did not sur- 
vive until the end of the experiment were excluded from the analysis. 

In Vivo Ca 2+ Recording with GFP-Aequorin 

Isolated heads from TG4:Aequorin-GFP flies were cultured in Shields and 
Sang M3 insect medium (Sigma; + 10% fetal bovine serum+ penicillin-strepto- 
mycin+ insulin-transferrin-selenium) in the presence of native coelenterazine 
(Gold-biotech) substrate (1 mM final) for 4 hr and then moved from 20° C to 
a pre-warmed 30°C incubator and continuously monitored for luciferase 
activity. Four independent experiments were performed. Most heads 
(74.2%) responded to the temperature shift (Figure 2A). Heads that did not 
show a significant response within 2.5 hr of the temperature shift were 
excluded from the analysis. 

Culture and Manipulation of Mammalian Cells 

Animal work was licensed under the UK Animals (Scientific Procedures) Act of 
1986 with local ethical approval or approved by the Institutional Animal Care 
and Use Committee of UMass Medical School. Immortalized fibroblasts homo- 
zygous for PER2::LUC (Yoo et al., 2004) were cultured, and luminescence was 
recorded as described previously (O’Neill and Hastings, 2008). Data were de- 
trended to remove baseline changes and then fit with a damped sine wave in or- 
der to determine circadian period, amplitude, and phase. Statistical analyses 
were performed using Graphpad Prism. In order to be able to interpret our obser- 
vations with respect to the accepted timetable of molecular events established 
in organotypic mouse SCN (Brancaccio et al. , 201 3), we arbitrarily defined CT1 2 
as the peak of PER2:LUC bioluminescence under constant conditions. 

Liver cells were extracted from PER2:LUC mice and immortalized. Solh 
knockdown viruses (or control viruses) were added to the liver cells followed 
by selection with 2 mg/ml puromycin for 1 week. Bioluminescence assays 
were performed with cells seeded into 96-well plates, sealed with PCR film, 
and entrained to 36° C /38.5°C thermal cycles for 2 days in puromycin-contain- 
ing complete Williams’ E medium with luciferin (400 nM). 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures 
and six figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi.org/ 
10.1 01 6/j.cell.201 5.1 0.031. 
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SUMMARY 

The canonical Wnt signaling pathway is of para- 
mount importance in development and disease. An 
emergent question is whether the upstream cascade 
of the canonical Wnt pathway has physiologically 
relevant roles beyond 3-catenin-mediated transcrip- 
tion, which is difficult to study due to the pervasive 
role of this protein. Here, we show that transcription- 
ally silent spermatozoa respond to Wnt signals 
released from the epididymis and that mice mutant 
for the Wnt regulator Cyclin Y-like 1 are male sterile 
due to immotile and malformed spermatozoa. Post- 
transcriptional Wnt signaling impacts spermatozoa 
through GSK3 by (1) reducing global protein poly- 
ubiquitination to maintain protein homeostasis; (2) 
inhibiting septin 4 phosphorylation to establish a 
membrane diffusion barrier in the sperm tail; and (3) 
inhibiting protein phosphatase 1 to initiate sperm 
motility. The results indicate that Wnt signaling 
orchestrates a rich post-transcriptional sperm matu- 
ration program and invite revisiting transcription-in- 
dependent Wnt signaling in somatic cells as well. 

INTRODUCTION 

Canonical Wnt signaling is an evolutionarily conserved pathway, 
which plays a key role in numerous processes of development 
and disease (Anastas and Moon, 2013; Clevers and Nusse, 
2012; Holland et al., 2013). At the heart of canonical Wnt 
signaling is the transcriptional regulator p-catenin, which in un- 
stimulated cells is phosphorylated by glycogen synthase kinase 3 
(GSK3) and then polyubiquitinated and thereby targeted for pro- 
teasomal degradation. Binding of Wnt proteins to the Frizzled 
(Fz) receptors and their low-density lipoprotein receptor related 
protein (LRP) 5 and 6 co-receptors triggers GSK3 inhibition to 
stabilize p-catenin, which enter the nucleus and regulate down- 
stream target genes (Kikuchi et al., 2011; MacDonald et al., 
2009). 

The canonical Wnt signaling cascade is well characterized, 
and it is widely assumed that this pathway acts primarily through 
transcriptional response of p-catenin-dependent target genes. 



However, we have previously shown that Wnt signaling peaks 
in the G 2 /M phase of the cell cycle in a variety of cells (Davidson 
et al., 2009). It appeared paradoxical that Wnt signaling should 
peak in G 2 /M, when the hallmark of the pathway is transcriptional 
regulation, which in mitosis comes to a standstill. Importantly, De 
Robertis and colleagues showed that Wnt signaling stabilizes 
many other cellular proteins in addition to p-catenin (Taelman 
et al., 2010). Building on this discovery, we introduced Wnt- 
dependent stabilization of proteins (Wnt/STOP), which is inde- 
pendent of p-catenin, and peaks during mitosis to slow down 
protein degradation as cells prepare to divide (Acebron et al., 
2014). This post-transcriptional branch of canonical Wnt 
signaling is required for proper chromosome segregation, endo- 
lysosomal biogenesis, as well as for cell growth and cell-cycle 
progression (Acebron et al., 2014; Huang et al., 2015; Ploper 
et al., 201 5; Stolz et al., 201 5). Wnt stabilizes proteins by inhibit- 
ing GSK3, a kinase, which creates phospho-degrons to target 
proteins for proteosomal degradation. GSK3 inhibition by Wnt 
signaling peaks in mitosis because the Wnt coreceptor LRP6 is 
activated by cyclin Y (Ccny) and its target kinase CDK14 (cy- 
clin-dependent kinase 14) in a cell-cycle-dependent manner 
(Acebron et al., 2014; Davidson et al., 2009). In addition to 
Wnt/STOP, other post-transcriptional signals have been shown 
to branch off downstream of GSK3. For instance, Wnt-induced 
GSK3 regulation activates mTOR to increase protein translation 
and cell growth (Inoki et al., 2006) and modulates the activity of 
microtubule-associated proteins during axon growth (Salinas, 
2007). 

A main caveat of this post-transcriptional Wnt signaling model 
is the lack of genetic proof. This is because in vivo it is chal- 
lenging to study Wnt responses under conditions where p-cate- 
nin transcriptional effects can be ruled out, e.g., in p-catenin 
mutant background, since such cells are often heavily perturbed 
due to the pervasive role of p-catenin in transcription and cell 
adhesion (Valenta et al., 2011). Given the paramount importance 
of Wnt signaling, it is essential to clarify whether the upstream 
cascade of the canonical pathway can act independent of p-cat- 
enin transcriptional response by obtaining genetic proof in vivo, 
which is the subject of this study. 

One class of cells where confounding transcription-dependent 
effects of Wnt signaling can be ruled out is spermatozoa. These 
cells are akin to mitotic cells; i.e., they are arrested in a cell-cycle 
phase where the chromosomes are condensed and transcription 
has come to a halt (Braun, 1998). Coincidentally, mitosis is also 
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Figure 1. Ccnyll Mutant Mice Show Sperm 
Maturation Defects 

(A) Illustration of Cyclin Y (-like 1)-dependent LRP6 
priming, required for Wnt-induced receptor acti- 
vation. 

(B) qPCR of cyclin Y (Ccny) and cyclin Y-like 

1 (Ccnyll) in wild-type mouse tissues, normalized 
to HPRT. 

(C) Immunoblot of Ccnyll in testis lysates of 

2 Ccnyll mutant mice each. 

(D) Bright field microscopy highlighting axonemal 
defects at the annulus (arrow) and connecting 
piece (arrowhead) of Ccnyll-'- cauda sperm. 

(E) Electron micrographs of the annulus region 
showing axonemal bending and heteromorphic 
mitochondria (arrowheads) in Ccnyll sperm. 

(F) Representative track plots of cauda sperm from 
Ccnyll +/_ and Ccnyll 1 mice. The graphs show 
20 sperm each tracked for 2 s. 

(G) Quantification of total motile cauda sperm, 
n > 3 mice per genotype. 

(H and I) Computer-assisted sperm motility anal- 
ysis showing that the (H) curvilinear velocity and 

(I) linearity of the remaining motile cauda sperm 
were significantly decreased in Ccnyll mice. 

(J) Quantification of B6/F1 oocytes in 2-cell stage 
after IVF with Ccnyll mutant cauda sperm. Sperm 
were pooled from two mice per genotype. The 
total number of oocytes is indicated below. 

(K) Quantification of sperm axonemal defects in 
different parts of the reproductive tract. Ccnyll^ 
sperm exhibit progressive structural defects 
during epididymal transit, n = 3 mice per genotype. 
See also Figure SI . 



the cell-cycle phase where responsiveness to Wnt signaling is 
expected to peak (Davidson et al., 2009; Hadjihannas et al., 
2012; Olmeda et al., 2003). Importantly, germ-cell-specific dele- 
tion of (i-catenin has no effect on male fertility, with spermato- 
cyte differentiation and sperm maturation proceeding normally 
(Rivas et al., 2014). 

Despite their compacted structure, spermatozoa are not 
signaling inert. During a week-long maturation process 
mammalian spermatozoa respond to maturation signals as 
they transit the epididymis, a coiled tubule connected to the 
testis. Epididymal maturation of spermatozoa involves changes 
in protein composition and subcellular localization, necessary 
for motility and fertilization (Sipila et al., 2009; Turner, 2008; 
Yeung and Cooper, 2002). Maturation is thus induced by fac- 
tors secreted from the epididymis while spermatozoa are tran- 
scriptionally silent. The identity of the epididymal maturation 
factors has remained unresolved. Here, we show that sperma- 
tozoa respond to Wnt signals released from the epididymis. 
The Wnt regulator Cyclin Y-like 1 (Ccnyll) is highly expressed 
in germ cells, and Ccnyll mice are male sterile due to immo- 
tile and malformed spermatozoa. Wnt signaling impacts 
spermatozoa through GSK3 by (1) reducing global protein 
poly-ubiquitination to maintain protein homeostasis; (2) inhibit- 
ing septin 4 phosphorylation to establish a membrane diffusion 



barrier in the sperm tail; (3) and inhibiting protein phosphatase 1 
to initiate sperm motility. The results indicate that Wnt signaling 
orchestrates a post-transcriptional sperm maturation program. 

RESULTS 

Ccnyll Mutant Mice Show Sperm Maturation Defects 

To investigate post-transcriptionai Wnt signaling in mamma- 
lian physiology, we generated mice deficient for cyclin Y-like 
1 (Ccnyll) (Figure 1 A). In contrast to its ubiquitously expressed 
homolog Ccny, Ccnyll RNA and protein are largely restricted 
to germ cells in the testis (Figures IB, 1C, S1A, and SIB). 
As is the case for Ccny (Acebron et al., 2014; Davidson 
et al., 2009), Ccnyll protein also localizes to the plasma mem- 
brane in mammalian cell lines, where it associates with LRP6 
and collaborates with Ccny in promoting Wnt signaling (Fig- 
ures S1C-S1E; see also Davidson et al., 2009). Ccnyll 
mice appeared normal, but male Ccnyll mice were sterile 
due to severe sperm structural and motility defects. Sperm 
tails displayed hairpin bending at the annulus (Figure ID) 
and in electron microscopy presented axonemal breakage at 
the junction between midpiece and principal piece (Figure IE). 
Additionally, Ccnyll ~ /_ sperm exhibited heteromorphic mito- 
chondria and a partial denudation of the distal midpiece 
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Figure 2. Exosomal Wnt Signaling in the 
Epididymis 

(A) Real-time RT-PCR identified site-specific 
expression of indicated Wnt ligands in different 
parts of the male reproductive tract. The graph 
depicts the mean expression levels of six wild- 
type mice. 

(B) Immunostaining of wild-type mouse epididy- 
mides showing a proximal-to-distal gradient of 
Wnt2b and WntlOa protein. 

(C) Immunolocalization of WntlOa in caput 
epididymal sections of wild-type mice showing 
vesicle-like punctae that accumulate at the apical 
plasma membrane. The tubule margin is indicated 
by pan-Cadherin staining. 

(D) Immunoblot of Wnt2b in exosome-enriched 
epididymal vesicle fractions of wild-type mice. 
Note the molecular weight shift of Wnt2b, char- 
acteristic for mature Wnt ligands. 

(E) Immunogold labeling of Wnt2b in epididymal 
exosomes of wild-type mice. Arrows highlight the 
Wnt2b staining. 

(F) Epididymal luminal fluid and exosomes were 
used for TOPflash reporter assays in HEK293T 
cells. Tissue from eight to ten wild-type mice was 
pooled for each experiment. The graph is repre- 
sentative of two experiments and shows relative 
luciferase activity (RLA) ±SD. 

See also Figure S2. 



(Figure IE). Moreover, Ccnyl1~'~ sperm showed a severe 
motility defect, with less than 10% of mutant sperm exhibiting 
progressive motility, while sperm movement was unaffected in 
heterozygous mice (Figures IF and 1G). Residual motile 
mutant spermatozoa had reduced curvilinear velocity and line- 
arity (Figures 1 H and II). Consequently, Ccnyl1 ~ sperm had 
a greatly reduced capacity to fertilize wild-type oocytes in vitro 
(Figure 1J). Thus, loss of Ccnyll results in a complex sperm 
structure and motility phenotype, ultimately causing male 
infertility (see also Zi et al., 2015). 

Dysfunctional spermatozoa can arise from defects in sper- 
matogenesis and spermiogenesis in the testis, or aberrant 
sperm maturation during epididymal transit. Analysis of sperm 
from different regions of the male reproductive tract revealed 
that the hairpin phenotype appeared gradually (Figure IK), 
suggesting a defect in sperm maturation. In agreement with 
this interpretation, total caudal sperm count, meiotic cell 
divisions, and germ cell differentiation in the testis were unaf- 
fected in Ccnyll mice (Figures S1F-1FI). Moreover, testic- 
ular Ccnyll-'- sperm were indistinguishable from controls 
and exhibited no axonemal damage (Figure SI I). Similarly, 
the epididymides of Ccnyll mice showed no structural 
abnormalities, and the distribution of major epididymal cell 
populations was unchanged compared to controls (Figures 
S1J and S1K). This indicates that the cellular malformations 
result from a sperm-intrinsic defect manifesting during epidid- 
ymal transit. 

Exosomal Wnt Signaling in the Epididymis 

Consistent with a role for Wnt signaling in epididymal sperm 
maturation, qPCR showed expression of multiple Wnt ligands 
in the epididymis, including the canonical Wnt ligands Wntl , 



Wnt2b, Wnt3a, and WntlOa (Figure 2A) (Wang et al., 2013). 
Interestingly, these Wnts displayed compartmentalized 
expression patterns within the epididymis, and immunostain- 
ing of Wnt2b and WntlOa in particular showed a proximal- 
to-distal protein gradient (Figures 2B and S2A). Active Wnt 
signaling in the proximal epididymis was confirmed by exam- 
ining BAT-gal reporter mice, which express nuclear p-galacto- 
sidase under the control of p-catenin/TCF (Maretto et al., 2003) 
(Figure S2B). Reporter activity in these mice correlated with 
Wnt protein expression; i.e., it was high in the caput epidid- 
ymis where peak Wnt2b and WntlOa protein levels were 
seen but virtually absent in the cauda (Figures S2C and 
S2D). Interestingly, WntlOa accumulated in vesicle-like punc- 
tae at the apical plasma membrane of epididymal principal 
cells (Figure 2C). This pattern is characteristic for vesicles 
released as epididymal exosomes, which are essential for 
sperm maturation (Sullivan et al., 2007). Since Wnt ligands 
can be transported on epithelial exosomes to facilitate long- 
range Wnt signaling (Gross et al., 2012; Luga et al., 2012), 
we asked whether epididymal exosomes can activate Wnt 
signaling. We therefore isolated extracellular vesicles from 
epididymal luminal fluid (Figures 2D and 2E). This exosome- 
enriched fraction harbored mature Wnt2b, which in immuno- 
electron microscopy localized to vesicles (Figures 2E and 
2F). Importantly, this vesicle fraction robustly induced Wnt 
signaling in vitro (Figure 2F). In Ccnyll /_ mice, epididymal 
Wnt activity was unaffected, and there was no difference in 
Wnt signaling in testis and epididymis (Figures S2E and 
S2F). We conclude that (1) the epididymis expresses multiple 
Wnt genes, (2) Wnt signaling decreases from caput to cauda, 
and (3) the epididymis releases active Wnt ligands on exo- 
somes into the epithelial lumen. 
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Figure 3. Mammalian Spermatozoa Are Wnt-Responsive Cells 

(A) Immunostaining of LRP6 with the indicated antibodies in wild-type mouse cauda sperm showed localization along the tail, which was largely restricted to the 
midpiece, with sporadic staining in the acrosomal cap. 

(B) Immunostaining of wild-type cauda sperm treated with Wnt3a CM for 1 hr showed increased LRP6 T pi 479 staining in the midpiece, which was blocked by co- 
administration of recombinant Dkkl . Exemplary heatmaps are shown on the left. The average signal intensity along the midpiece was measured and normalized 
to control treated sperm, n = 6 mice. 

(C) Relative Tp1479 staining intensity in sperm treated with epididymal exosomes for 1 hr was increased compared to controls, n = 3 wild-type mice. 

(D) Ccnyll sperm showed both lower basal LRP6 activity and reduced Wnt responsiveness. Heatmaps are shown on the left, n = 5 mice per genotype. 

(E) Endogenous LRP6 activity monitored by Tpl 479 staining in sperm isolated from indicated parts of the reproductive tract, normalized to total LRP6. Ccnyll ' 
mice exhibited reduced Tpl 479 signal in all areas of the epididymis compared to controls, n = 5 mice per genotype. 

See also Figure S3. 



Mammalian Spermatozoa Are Wnt-Responsive Cells 

Is it possible then that Wnt ligands signal to transcriptionally 
silent sperm? Active Wnt signaling can be monitored with 
LRP6 antibodies specific for the CKIy phosphorylation site 
Tpl 479 (“active LRP6”) (Davidson et al., 2005), adjacent to the 
cyclin Y/CDK14 priming phosphorylation site Sp1490 (“primed 
LRP6”) (Figure 1A). Both primed and active LRP6 proteins 
were detectable in mouse and bull spermatozoa, where they pri- 
marily localized to the midpiece, with additional staining in the 
head (Figures 3A and S3A). LRP6 activation was induced by 
exogenous Wnt3a treatment and was blocked by addition of 
the Wnt antagonist Dkkl (Figures 3B and S3B). Additionally, 
epididymal exosomes activated LRP6 ex vivo (Figure 3C). 
Endogenous LRP6 phosphorylation was highest in sperm 
collected from the distal caput epididymis of wild-type mice (Fig- 
ure S3C), consistent with peak Wnt signaling activity in this 
region, and decayed rapidly after removal of sperm from the 
epididymis (Figure S3D). Importantly, Ccnyll sperm had a 
blunted response to stimulation with exogenous Wnt3a, and 
they exhibited reduced LRP6 activation in all parts of the epidid- 



ymis (Figures 3D and 3E). Taken together, the data (1) identify 
mammalian spermatozoa as Wnt-responsive cells and (2) sug- 
gest that deficiency in Ccnyll -dependent Wnt signal transduc- 
tion leads to malformed spermatozoa during their epididymal 
transit. 

Ccnyll Mutant Spermatozoa Show Reduced Wnt/STOP 
Signaling 

Since the results suggested that Wnts act as sperm maturation 
factors in the epididymis, we tested the involvement of Wnt/ 
STOP signaling (Acebron et al., 2014). In this signaling mode, 
Ccny-dependent Wnt signaling protects part of the proteome 
from GSK3-dependent ubiquitination and proteasomal degrada- 
tion, independent of fS-catenin (Figure 4A). Consistent with this 
model, Ccnyll cauda sperm showed globally increased 
K48-linked protein ubiquitination (Figure 4B). In immunofluores- 
cence analysis, bulk ubiquitinated proteins co-localized 
with proteasomes (20S subunit a5) in the sperm tail, in 
particular, in the distal midpiece of Ccnyll ~ /_ cells (Figure 4C). 
Moreover, protein levels of several Wnt/GSK3 targets, including 
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Figure 4. Ccnyll Spermatozoa Show Reduced Wnt/STOP Signaling 

(A) Schematic depiction of GSK3-dependent destabilization of target proteins by phosphorylation, which leads to protein ubiquitination and proteasomal 
degradation. 

(B) Fluorescence-activated cell sorting (FACS) profile of K48-linked poly-ubiquitin in cauda sperm of Ccnyll mutant mice. 

(C) Co-immunolocalization of K48-linked poly-ubiquitin and 20S proteasomal subunit a5 in Ccnyll +/ ~ cauda sperm showed overlapping staining in the distal 
midpiece. Representative profile plots of the mean fluorescence intensity (MFI) are shown on the right. Arrowheads indicate the position of the annulus. 

(D) The protein level of GSK3 targets in cauda sperm samples were determined by immunoblot and normalized to GAPDH. Total protein levels were measured by 
bicinchoninic acid assay, n = 3-6 mice per genotype. 

(E) Exemplary immunoblot of GSK3 target proteins BRD3 and BUB1 in sperm lysates of three Ccnyll mutant mice each. 

(F) BRD3 levels in Ccnyll mutant cauda sperm after treatment with GSK3 inhibitor SB-216763 (20 k iM), proteasomal inhibitor Mg132 (10 |.iM), or lysosomal in- 
hibitor chloroquine (16 |.iM) for 6 hr at 37°C. Sperm were pooled from four mice per genotype. 

See also Figure S4. 



Bromodomain-containing protein (BRD) 3 and serine/threonine 
protein kinase BUB1 (Acebron et al., 2014; Taelman et al., 
2010; Xu et al., 2009), were markedly decreased in Ccnyll 
sperm, whereas other specific proteins and bulk protein were 
unaffected (Figures 4D and 4E). 

Importantly, treatment of sperm with inhibitors against GSK3, 
proteasome, or to a lesser extent lysosome increased BRD3 
levels in Ccnyll cells (Figure 4F), suggesting that the sperm 
proteome is subject to GSK3-dependent degradation. We 
conclude that Ccnyll spermatozoa show aberrant GSK3/ 
ubiquitination-dependent protein degradation. It has been pro- 
posed that sperm GSK3 activity is regulated by inhibitory serine 
phosphorylation (Somanath et al., 2004). Flowever, in Ccnyl1~'~ 
sperm, which exhibit enhanced GSK3 activity, GSK3 serine 
phosphorylation was unchanged in caput epididymal sperm, 
and even increased in caudal sperm (Figure S4), indicating that 
PKB/SGK3-dependent derepression of GSK3 does not account 
for increased GSK3 activity in Ccnyll mice. 



Post-transcriptional Wnt Signaling Regulates Sperm 
Diffusion Barrier Function via Septin 4 

Considering the large number of potential GSK3 target proteins 
that may be misregulated in Ccnyll sperm, their complex 
mutant phenotype may result from loss-of-function of multiple 
proteins. Yet, we sought to identify key regulators of sperm 
maturation that are controlled by GSK3. An intriguing candidate 
GSK3 target is septin 4, knockout mice of which share many fea- 
tures of Ccnyll mutants, including male sterility, sperm tail 
hairpin bending, and dysmorphic mitochondria (Kissel et al., 
2005; Matsuda et al., 2005). Septin 4 is a filament-forming 
GTPase, which during sperm maturation is required for the for- 
mation of a membrane diffusion barrier at the annulus, a cortical 
ring separating the midpiece and principal piece of the sperm tail 
(Figure 5A). Sequence inspection of septin 4 revealed three pu- 
tative GSK3 phosphorylation sites in its N-terminal proline-rich 
domain (S68, SI 00, and SI 07), of which the latter two are highly 
conserved in vertebrates (Figure 5B). Of note, these sites are also 
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Figure 5. Wnt Signaling Regulates Sperm Diffusion Barrier Function via Septin 4 

(A) Schematic presentation of the investigated signaling module. 

(B) Partial sequence alignment of septin 4. Multiple putative phosphorylation sites (yellow) were identified in the N-terminal proline-rich domain. Proline residues 
are highlighted in red. Numbers indicate amino acid positions in the mouse protein. 

(C) Immunoblot of mouse Flag-septin 4 co-expressed with GSK3p-myc in HEK293T cells with or without GSK3 inhibitor (SB) or alkaline phosphatase treatment 
(AP). GSK3 induced increased septin 4 phosphorylation. Arrows indicate major septin 4 species. 

(D) Mouse spermatocyte-derived GC-2spd cells were treated with Wnt3a CM or SB for 72 hr. Both treatments increased endogenous septin 4 protein levels. 

(E) Cauda sperm were analyzed by 2D gel electrophoresis. Arrowheads highlight a mobility shift of septin 4 in Ccnyll sperm. 

(F) Protein extracts from cauda sperm were analyzed by blue native gel electrophoresis, which showed a loss of high-molecular-weight septin 4 complexes in 
Ccnyl 1~'~ cells (arrowheads). Membranes were reprobed for a-tubulin. An aliquot of each sample was subjected to reducing SDS electrophoresis to confirm 
equal loading. Data in (E) and (F) are representative of three independent experiments with samples pooled from three to five mice per genotype. 

(G) Representative staining of basigin showing loss of diffusion barrier integrity specifically in cauda epididymis sperm of Ccnyll mice. The position of the 
annulus is indicated by the red line. Arrows highlight aberrant localization of basigin in the principal piece. 

(H) Quantification of basigin distribution in Ccnyll mutant cauda sperm, n = 3 mice per genotype. 

(I) Co-localization of Tati and septin 4 in the sperm tail. Boxed areas are magnified above. Arrowheads indicate the position of the annulus. Arrows highlight 
mislocalized Tati in Ccnyl1~'~ sperm. 

(J) Quantification of Tati annular localization in Ccnyll mutant cauda sperm, n = 3 mice per genotype. 

See also Figure S5. 
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found in the pro-apoptotic septin 4 splice variant ARTS, which in 
sperm is implicated in protein degradation (Kissel et al., 2005). 
Co-expression of septin 4 with GSK3(3 in HEK293T cells induced 
a phosphorylation super-shift that was blocked by GSK3 inhibi- 
tion (Figure 5C). Mutation of individual or all putative phosphory- 
lation sites identified SI 00 as the major GSK3 target residue, 
while SI 07 most likely acts as a priming site that can also be 
phosphorylated by other kinases (Sitz et al., 2008) (Figure S5A). 
Septin 4 physically associated with endogenous GSK3 (Fig- 
ure S5B); however, this interaction was inhibited when either 
one or all of the putative phosphorylation sites were replaced 
with alanine. In addition, in FleLa cells expression of GSK3(S 
reduced septin 4 levels by protein destabilization, which was 
partially rescued by mutation of SI 00 and SI 07 (Figures S5C- 
S5F). Moreover, in mouse spermatocyte-derived GC-2spd cells, 
Wnt3a treatment or pharmacological GSK3 inhibition increased 
endogenous septin 4 levels (Figure 5D). 

In sperm, Wnt signaling alters the polymerization properties of 
septin 4, rather than promoting its stabilization. In Ccnyll 
sperm, septin 4 levels were unchanged, but 2D gel electropho- 
resis showed a shift of septin 4 toward the positive pole, 
consistent with increased GSK3-dependent phosphorylation 
(Figure 5E). Moreover, septin 4 isolated from mutant sperm failed 
to form high-molecular-weight complexes, as revealed by blue 
native gel electrophoresis (Figure 5F). Septins form a membrane 
diffusion barrier at the annulus, and this barrier function restricts 
the localization of proteins, including basigin (Kwitny et al., 201 0). 
In caput sperm, basigin is confined to the principal piece and un- 
dergoes relocation to the midpiece during sperm epididymal 
transit (Figure 5G). In Sept4~'~ sperm basigin localizes over 
the whole tail length (Kwitny et al., 2010). Ccnyl1~'~ sperm 
exhibited normal basigin localization in caput sperm but lost mid- 
piece restriction during epididymal transit toward the cauda (Fig- 
ures 5G and 5H), in line with an epididymal maturation defect. 
Moreover, the testis anion transporter 1 (Tat1/Slc26a8), which 
normally localizes to the sperm annulus and is essential for 
sperm terminal differentiation (Toure et al., 2007), was dispersed 
along the tail in the majority of Ccnyl1^'~ sperm (Figures 51 
and 5J). 

It was suggested that during epididymal transit spermatozoa 
receive an unknown signal that triggers a post-translational 
modification of, e.g., septins, which opens a one-way gate to 
regulate protein diffusion in the sperm tail (Kwitny et al., 2010). 
Our results support this idea, whereby epididymal Wnt signaling 
inhibits GSK3, a septin 4 kinase, which negatively regulates the 
barrier function of septin filaments. 

Wnt Signaling Unlocks Sperm Motility through GSK3 

Although the morphological changes of Ccnyll sperm are 
consistent with septin 4 malfunction, this may not satisfactorily 
explain the reduced motility of overtly normal sperm (Figure 1 FI). 
It is known that the potential for motility already exists in imma- 
ture sperm, and that serine/threonine protein phosphatase 1 
(PP1) holds motility in check before epididymal passage (Vijayar- 
aghavan et al., 1996). PP1 is a ubiquitous enzyme that dephos- 
phorylates a wide range of protein substrates, and that is kept 
in an active state by GSK3-dependent phosphorylation of its 
inhibitory subunit PPP1R2 (Cohen, 1989; Vijayaraghavan et al., 



1 996). Together with our findings, this suggests a simple mech- 
anism for inducing sperm motility during epididymal transit: 
Caput Wnt signals inhibit GSK3 and thereby inactivate PP1, 
thus removing the roadblock to sperm motility (Figure 6A). To 
test this model, we first confirmed phosphorylation of PPP1 R2 
T72 by GSK3, using two GSK3 inhibitors in FleLa cells (Fig- 
ure S6A). PPP1R2 Tp72 was greatly increased in mitotic 
compared to non-mitotic FleLa cells and was reduced by 
Wnt3a treatment (Figures 6B and S6B). PPP1 R2 phosphoryla- 
tion was also greatly increased in Ccnyll sperm (Figure 6C), 
and this should lead to higher PP1 activity and hence reduced 
protein phosphorylation. Indeed, total phospho-serine in the 
tail of Ccnyll sperm was markedly reduced (Figure 6D). The 
phospho-serine differences, as well as changes in protein ubiq- 
uitination (Figure 4B), were only apparent in epididymal sperma- 
tozoa, but not in sperm progenitor cells or somatic cells in testis 
and epididymis, and they were not caused by differential gene 
expression (Figures S6C-S6F). Moreover, GSK3 inhibition was 
sufficient to increase pan-serine phosphorylation in caput sperm 
of Ccnyll mice (Figure S6G). Consistent with these findings, 
Wnt3a stimulation or pharmacological GSK3 inhibition both 
increased the velocity of submotile spermatozoa isolated from 
the distal caput epididymis of wild-type mice (Figure 6E). Like- 
wise, in Ccnyll heterozygous mice, Wnt3a, the GSK3 inhibitor 
BIO, and phosphatase inhibitor okadaic acid significantly 
increased the velocity of caput sperm to approximately the 
same extent (Figure 6F). In contrast, Ccnyll sperm 
completely failed to respond to Wnt3a. Flowever, inhibition of 
either GSK3 or phosphatase, which act downstream of Ccnyll 
in the Wnt-PPI cascade, partially rescued their motility. 

Since motility defects are a major cause of male infertility, we 
also analyzed human sperm. We confirmed that (phospho)-LRP6 
localizes to the midpiece of human testicular spermatozoa 
(Figure 6G). We then treated two independent disaggregated 
testicular biopsies with Wnt3a, or okadaic acid as a positive con- 
trol. Wnt treatment increased the number of sperm with notable 
flagellar beating in both samples approximately twofold (Fig- 
ure 6H). Low Wnt signaling in sperm could potentially be a cause 
for male infertility, and analysis of a published data set (Platts 
et al., 2007) showed that sperm from men with teratozoosper- 
mia, i.e., structural defects of the sperm, show remarkably 
reduced Ccnyll RNA levels (Figure S6FI). 

Sperm Maturation Involves Epididymal Wnt Signaling 
and the Axin/APC Complex 

We confirmed the requirement for epididymal Wnt signaling 
in sperm maturation by transgenic overexpression of the 
Wnt antagonist Dkkl in the proximal epididymis. Mice harboring 
the proximal epididymis-specific Lcn5-CreERT2 (Xie et al., 2013) 
were crossed with Rosa26-Dkk1 mice, containing a floxed 
transcriptional stop signal (Wu et al., 2008). Tamoxifen 
injection in Lcn5-CreERT2/Rosa26-Dkk1 mice induced 
moderate Dkkl expression in the caput epididymis (Figures 
S7A and S7B). Dkkl induction partially phenocopied the sperm 
phenotype of Ccnyll mice, including reduced LRP6 
activation, increased PPP1R2 Tp72 levels, and decreased 
pan-serine phosphorylation (Figures 7A-7E). Importantly, sperm 
motility was significantly decreased following tamoxifen 
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Figure 6. Wnt Signaling Unlocks Sperm 
Motility via GSK3 

(A) Schematic representation of the investigated 
signaling module, and its inhibitors. 

(B) Immunoblot of PPP1R2 phosphorylation in 
G 2 /M-synchronized HeLa cells. Wnt3a reduced 
PPP1 R2 inhibition. 

(C) Representative immunoblot of PPP1 R2 Tp72 in 
Ccnyll mutant cauda sperm lysates pooled from 
three mice per genotype. 

(D) Heatmap of serine phosphorylation in cauda 
sperm. Staining in the tail was decreased in 
Ccnyll cells. 

(E) Wild-type sperm isolated from the distal caput 
epididymis were incubated with Wnt3a-condi- 
tioned media or 1 jiM BIO, and curvilinear velocity 
was measured at the indicated times, n = 5 mice. 

(F) Caput sperm were incubated with Wnt3a CM, 
okadaic acid, or BIO, and the velocity of motile 
sperm was measured after 3 hr. Ccnyl1~'~ cells 
did not respond to Wnt3a but showed increased 
motility following phosphatase and GSK3 inhibi- 
tion. n = 6 mice per genotype. 

(G) LRP6 staining in human testicular sperm. 
Primed and active receptor localized to the mid- 
piece, as in mouse and bull sperm. The annulus is 
indicated in the top panel by septin 4 staining. 

(H) Guantification of sperm motility in testicular 
biopsies of two volunteers. Wnt treatment 
increased the number of motile sperm in both 
cases. OA, Okadaic acid. 

See also Figure S6. 



injection in Lcn5-CreERT2/Rosa26-Dkk1 mice, but not in 
control animals (Figures 7F and S7C). These results corroborate 
that Wnt signals trigger the cascade that inhibits PP1 and acti- 
vates motility as immature sperm pass through the epididymis. 

To further corroborate the cell-autonomous Wnt signaling 
defect, we assessed the involvement of the GSK3/Axin/APC 
destruction complex in sperm maturation and Wnt/STOP. The 
tankyrase inhibitor XAV-939, which stabilizes Axin and thereby 
inhibits Wnt signaling (Fluang et al., 2009), increased GSK3- 
dependent PPP1R2 phosphorylation in wiid-type sperm (Fig- 
ure 7G), decreased pan-serine phosphorylation in the sperm 
tail (Figure 7H), and blocked the Wnt-induced increase in caput 
sperm motility (Figure 71). Moreover, XAV treatment increased 
overall protein ubiquitination in sperm, consistent with reduced 
Wnt/STOP (Figure S7D). Conversely, APC loss of function, which 
upregulates Wnt signaling, reduced PPP1R2 phosphorylation in 
MDA-MB-231 cells in vitro (Figure 7J). In addition, total serine 
phosphorylation and sperm motility were increased in APC min 
sperm (Figures 7K and 7L), as was the stability of Wnt/STOP 
targets BRD3 and CREM (Figure S7E). Collectively, these obser- 
vations outline a critical role for the GSK3/Axin/APC complex in 
sperm maturation and Wnt/STOP. 

DISCUSSION 

Writs Act as an Epididymal Sperm Maturation Signal 

The role of the epididymis in sperm maturation is well 
established, but the secreted signals inducing the maturation 



process are poorly understood. The first main conclusion of 
this study therefore is the discovery of Wnts as an epididymal 
sperm maturation signal. Our results support the following 
model: Wnt ligands produced by epithelial cells in the 
proximal epididymis are released into the lumen on 
signaling-competent exosomes, where they signal to transit- 
ing spermatozoa. Epididymal Wnt ligands activate LRP6, 
which is phospho-primed via Ccnyll. Wnt signaling inhibits 
GSK3, to promote sperm maturation through at least three 
distinct mechanisms: (1) inhibiting protein poly-ubiquitination 
to maintain protein homeostasis (Wnt/STOP signaling); (2) pro- 
moting septin 4 polymerization, thereby maintaining the 
annular protein diffusion barrier; and (3) inhibiting PP1 to un- 
lock sperm motility. In Ccnyll _/ ~ mutants, GSK3 fails to be in- 
hibited, leading to sperm structural and motility defects and 
infertility. 

The results indicate that Wnt signaling is particularly 
important in the caput epididymis, since LRP6 phos- 
phorylation peaked in caput spermatozoa, and Wnt 
inhibition in the caput was sufficient to block sperm 
maturation. Moreover, Wnt reporter activity was most promi- 
nent in caput epididymis, which expresses high levels of 
(3-catenin (Wang et al., 2013). Wnt ligands with high expres- 
sion in the caput epididymis include WntlOa, Wnt2b, and 
Wntl , but WntlOa and Wnt2b mutants apparently do not 
display male fertility deficits (Tsukiyama and Yamaguchi, 
2012; Yang et al., 2015), while Wntl -nu\\ mutants die perina- 
tally (McMahon and Bradley, 1990). Multiple Wnts may 
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Figure 7. Sperm Maturation Involves 
Epididymal Wnt Signaling and the Axin/ 
APC Complex 

(A) Heatmaps and (B) quantification of LRP6 
Tp1479 staining in Lcn5-CreERT2/Rosa26-Dkk1 
(Lcn5;Dkk1) cauda sperm following Dkkl induc- 
tion. n = 3 mice per group. 

(C) Flow cytometric analysis of PPP1R2 phos- 
phorylation in Lcn5;Dkk1 cauda sperm. Samples 
were pooled from three mice per group. 

(D and E) Heatmaps (D) and quantification (E) of 
total serine phosphorylation in Lcn5;Dkk1 sperm, 
n = 3 mice per group. 

(F) Sperm motility analysis of Lcn5;Dkk1 mice. 
Motility was markedly decreased in all regions of 
the epididymis after Dkkl induction, n = 3 mice per 
group. 

(G) Immunoblot of PPP1R2 phosphorylation in 
wild-term sperm treated with 5 (.iM tankyrase in- 
hibitor XAV-939 for 1 hr. 

(H) Heatmaps of total serine phosphorylation in 
wild-type sperm treated with XAV-939 for 1 hr. 
Samples in (G) and (H) were pooled from eight 
mice. 

(I) Sperm motility analysis after treatment with 
Wnt3a-conditioned medium and XAV-939 for 1 hr. 
n = 4 wild-type mice. 

(J) Immunoblot of PPP1R2 phosphorylation 
following APC depletion in MDA-MB-231 cells for 
24 hr. 

(K) FACS profile of total serine phosphorylation in 
APC m ' n cauda sperm. Samples were pooled from 
three mice per group. 

(L) Motility analysis of APC min sperm, n = 3 mice 
per group. 

See also Figure S7. 
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therefore function redundantly and co-operatively in sperm 
maturation. 

Previous studies with various Wnt pathway mutants have impli- 
cated Wnt signaling in adult testicular spermatogenesis, including 
germ cell apoptosis, differentiation, and proliferation (Boyer etal., 
2012; Das etal., 201 3; Li et al.,2005), but not in epididymal sperm 
maturation. The severe spermatogenic defects in previous ge- 
netic mouse models likely masked later defects in sperm matura- 
tion. Importantly, however, p-catenin is dispensable for all steps 
of spermatocyte development and sperm maturation (Rivas 
et al . , 201 4), consistent with our model of Wnts as post-transcrip- 
tional maturation signal. Interestingly, mutants of Cdk16, one of 
the five Ccny-dependent CDKs (CDK1 4 to 1 8), show sperm matu- 
ration deficits similar to Ccnyll mice, and the two proteins can 
interact in vivo (Mikolcevic et al., 201 2; Zi et al., 201 5), suggesting 
that a Ccnyl1/CDK16 complex mediates Wnt signaling during 



sperm maturation. Cdk16 mutants addi- 
tionally display terminal spermatogenesis 
defects, and this somewhat severer 
phenotype compared to Ccnyll ~ /_ sperm 
is probably due to partial redundancy of 
Ccnyll with Ccny. 

We note finally that the involvement of a 
druggable signaling pathway in sperm 
maturation may provide new opportunities for male infertility 
and contraception. 



Post-transcriptional Wnt Signaling through a Canonical 
Upstream Cascade 

It is commonly thought that the Wnt-Fzd-LRP-GSK3 signaling 
module acts predominantly by regulating p-catenin and its target 
genes. Various arguments have been raised against canonical 
Wnt signaling regulating proteins other than p-catenin (reviewed 
in, e.g., Metcalfe and Bienz, 201 1 ; Wu and Pan, 2010). The main 
controversy is whether Wnt signaling regulates phosphorylation 
of kinase substrates beyond p-catenin and whether this is phys- 
iologically relevant. Studying this question genetically in vivo is 
challenging due to the pervasive role of Wnt signaling in tran- 
scriptional regulation. Here, we establish sperm maturation as 
the first genetic model to study Wnt signaling by the upstream 
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canonical pathway, where confounding transcriptional effects 
can be ruled out. Hence, the second main conclusion of this 
study is that post-testicular sperm are Wnt responsive, 
i.e., that Wnt signaling acts in transcriptionally silent sperm cells. 
Our data support the concept that the upstream canonical Wnt 
pathway can elicit a rich post-transcriptional response (Acebron 
et al., 2014; Kim et al., 2009; Taelman et al., 2010; Vinyoles et al., 
2014). 

We identified a number of Wnt/STOP target proteins in sperm 
and showed that stabilization of proteins is but one of the post- 
transcriptional functions of the Wnts that govern sperm matura- 
tion. Another role of Wnt signaling is to regulate protein function 
of septin 4 and the activity state of PP1 via PPP1 R2. Septins are 
GTPases involved in cytokinesis, and hence our results suggest 
septin 4 to be a target of post-transcriptional Wnt signaling also 
in mitosis in somatic cells. In addition, the septin 4 variant ARTS 
is known to regulate critical homeostatic functions such as stem 
cell apoptosis and calcium signaling (Fuchs et al., 2013; Sharma 
et al., 2013) and may similarly be under Wnt control in somatic 
cells. PP1 regulates the (3-catenin degradation complex (Kim 
et al., 2013; Luo et al., 2007), and hence in somatic cells Wnt 
signaling may inhibit PP1 possibly in a negative feedback loop. 

Wnt signaling is thought to target a sub-pool of GSK3 in com- 
plex with the scaffold protein Axin, and only this pool of GSK3(3 
participates in Wnt signaling and is insulated from other inhibi- 
tory signals, such as HGF and insulin (reviewed in Wu and Pan, 
2010). GSK3 substrates other than p-catenin also require Axin 
for Wnt regulation (Acebron etal.,2014; Huang etal.,2015; Inoki 
et al., 2006; Kim et al., 2009, 2015; Stolz et al., 2015; Taelman 
et al., 2010; Vinyoles et al., 2014). This indicates that Axin medi- 
ates Wnt pathway insulation also in post-transcriptional Wnt 
signaling. Limiting amounts of Axin may achieve this by undergo- 
ing phosphorylation-dephosphorylation cycles, proposed to 
stabilize p-catenin (and presumably other GSK3 targets as 
well) across broad component stoichiometries (Kim et al., 
2013). In agreement with this model, we found that both Axin 
and APC are involved in the regulation of sperm maturation 
and Wnt/STOP, which corroborates that the destruction com- 
plex is involved in regulation of proteins other than p-catenin. 

In conclusion, we show that Wnt signaling elicits an unexpect- 
edly rich response in transcriptionally silent spermatozoa. In light 
of this important lesson from germ cells, it appears fruitful to 
revisit also in somatic cells the degree to which Wnt signaling 
exerts its effects post-transcriptionally, notably during mitosis. 
There is evidence that Wnt pathway components upstream of 
mutated p-catenin or APC are also relevant in tumorigenesis 
(e.g., SFZD1 and DKK1; Vincan and Barker, 2008), and hence 
targeting of post-transcriptional Wnt signaling may offer new 
pharmaceutical avenues. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Mice 

Sperm from mice carrying a flanked by loxP (floxed) allele of cyclin Y-like 1 
(Ccnyl1 ,m1a<EUCOMM)w,s 7H) was obtained from the European Mouse Mutant 
Archive (EMMA) and used for in vitro fertilization of wild-type C57BL76N 
oocytes. Heterozygous Ccnyll-flox mice were bred with transgenic animals 
expressing Cre recombinase under the control of CMV promoter to achieve or- 
ganism-wide gene knockout. (S-catenin/TCF reporter mice (BAT-gal; Maretto 



et al., 2003) in a C57BL/6J genetic background were purchased from The 
Jackson Laboratory and bred with Ccnyll-null mice. Mice with or without 
reporter element showed identical sperm phenotypes and were used inter- 
changeably in most experiments. Lcn5-CreERT2 mice were generated as re- 
ported (Xie et al.. 2013). APC rnln and R26-Dkk1 mice harboring full-length 
mouse Dkkl with a floxed transcriptional stop signal have been described 
(Moser et al., 1990; Wu et al., 2008). Wild-type (C57BL76N) mice were obtained 
from Charles River Laboratories. All mouse experiments were approved by the 
State review board of Baden-Wiirttemberg (protocol no. G1 59/1 3 to S.K. and 
C.N.) and performed according to federal and institutional guidelines. 

Human Samples 

Acquisition of human testicular biopsies was approved by the institutional re- 
view board at the University of Heidelberg Medical Center (protocol no. S-267/ 
2014 to G.H.). Samples were obtained from volunteers undergoing scheduled 
surgery for testicular sperm extraction (TESE), following written, informed 
consent. 

Data Analysis 

Data were analyzed with an unpaired Student’s t test in Excel 2007 (Microsoft) 
or Holm-Sidak post hoc test following one-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) in 
SigmaPlot 12 (Systat Software), assuming normal distribution. Data in Fig- 
ure S6H were from data set GEO: GSE6969 (Platts et al., 2007) and analyzed 
by Mann-Whitney rank-sum test in Sigmaplot. Data are displayed as arithmetic 
mean ± SEM, unless indicated otherwise. Statistically significant results in all 
figures are indicated as *p < 0.05; **p < 0.01; and ***p < 0.001. 
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SUMMARY 

K-Ras and H-Ras share identical effectors and have 
similar properties; however, the high degree of 
tumor-type specificity associated with K-Ras and 
H-Ras mutations suggests that they have unique 
roles in oncogenesis. Here, we report that onco- 
genic K-Ras, but not H-Ras, suppresses non-canon- 
ical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling, an effect that contributes 
strongly to its tumorigenic properties. K-Ras does 
this by binding to calmodulin and so reducing CaMKii 
activity and expression of Fzd8. Restoring Fzd8 in 
K-Ras mutant pancreatic cells suppresses malig- 
nancy, whereas depletion of Fzd8 in H-Ras vi ^trans- 
formed cells enhances their tumor initiating capacity. 
Interrupting K-Ras-calmodulin binding using ge- 
netic means or by treatment with an orally active pro- 
tein kinase C (PKC)-activator, prostratin, represses 
tumorigenesis in K-Ras mutant pancreatic cancer 
cells. These findings provide an alternative way to 
selectively target this “undruggable” protein. 

INTRODUCTION 

H-Ras, N-Ras , and K-Ras genes are frequently mutated in hu- 
man tumors and affect a multitude of cellular processes. They 
share a high degree of sequence homology as well as identical 
regulators and effectors. However, they may also have unique 
roles in physiological and pathological processes. K-Ras muta- 
tions occur at high frequency in pancreatic and colorectal 
cancers and in lung adenocarcinomas, while N-Ras and H-Ras 
mutations are far less common (Prior et al., 2012). Furthermore, 
K-Ras deficiency results in embryonic lethality, whereas N- and 
H-Ras knockout mice develop normally (Johnson et al., 1997; 
Koera et al., 1997; Malumbres and Barbacid, 2003). In a model 
of tumor initiation and differentiation, K-Ras, but not H-Ras or 
N-Ras, initiated tumors through a mechanism involving stem 
cell expansion (Quinlan et al., 2008). H-Ras can replace K-Ras 
when expressed from the endogenous K-Ras locus, suggesting 
that the genetic locus is more important than the isoform of Ras 
that is expressed (To et al., 2008). However, tumors driven by 
K-Ras are more metastatic than those driven by H-Ras (Wong 
et al., 2013). Together, these data suggest a potentially unique 
role for K-Ras in tumor biology. Here, we report that oncogenic 



K-Ras uniquely elicits a tumorigenic phenotype through down- 
regulation of non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling. Binding of 
calmodulin (CaM) to K-Ras, but not to H-Ras or N-Ras, appears 
to be responsible for this major difference. These data provide an 
alternative avenue to inhibit this “undruggable” protein. Indeed, 
treatment of mice with prostratin, a natural product that pro- 
motes dissociation of K-Ras from CaM, suppressed tumori- 
genesis in pancreas cancer models and papillomas driven spe- 
cifically by oncogenic K-Ras. 

RESULTS 

K-Ras viz and H-Ras V12 Differ in Tumor Initiation Despite 
Comparable Canonical MAPK and Akt Signaling 

To identify distinct properties of H-Ras and K-Ras, we expressed 
oncogenic H-Ras and K-Ras(4B) in NIH/3T3 cells and looked 
for phenotypic differences. However, H-Ras V12 - and K-Ras V12 - 
transformed cells had almost identical phenotypes: similar mor- 
phologies, comparable levels of GTP-loaded Ras (Figure 1A), 
similar levels of Erk (Figures 1 B and SI A), and similar Akt activity 
(Figures 1 B and SI B). 

Next, we examined their ability to self-renew at the single-cell 
level, using a sphere-forming assay (Fang et al., 2005; Fujii et al., 
2009; Gou et al., 2007; Ponti et al., 2005; Singh et al., 2003). With 
limited numbers of seeded cells, K-Ras V1 ^transformed NIH/3T3 
cells showed significantly increased sphere-forming efficiency 
compared with H-Ras V12 (Figure 1C). Re-plating revealed that 
spheres from K-Ras v12 -transformed cells were viable and able 
to re-initiate exponentially growing cells in 2D culture, whereas 
H-Ras v12 -transformed cells were not (Figure SIC). 

We next evaluated their tumorigenic potential, using limited 
and serial transplantation (Clarke et al., 2006). When 1,000 cells 
were engrafted subcutaneously, H-Ras V12 and K-Ras V12 tumors 
arose at similar rates. However, when the number was reduced 
to 100, K-Ras v12 -transformed cells displayed enhanced tumor 
initiating rates compared to H-Ras V12 cells (Figure ID, left). We 
then re-transplanted cells from primary tumors into a second 
cohort of mice. Upon injection of 500 K-Ras V12 cells, all ten injec- 
tions gave rise to tumors. In contrast, only two out of ten injec- 
tions of H-Ras V12 cells initiated tumors (Figure 1 D, right). 

To examine whether K-Ras and H-Ras play distinct roles in 
inducing tumorigenicity in human cancers, we first examined 
their roles in BxPC3 cells, a pancreatic cancer-cell line ex- 
pressing wild-type H-Ras and K-Ras. Knock down of K-Ras, 
but not H-Ras, significantly reduced sphere-forming efficiency 
in response to EGF and reduced the size of initiated spheres 
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Figure 1. K-Ras V12 and H-Ras V12 Have Differential Tumor-Initiating Properties, Despite Comparable Canonical Signaling Outputs 

(A) Comparable levels of total Ras proteins and GTP-bound Ras as measured by Raf-RBD or Ral-GDS-RBD pull-down assays. 

(B) Comparable levels of phosphorylated Erk and Akt in cells transformed by H-Ras V12 or K-Ras V12 . 

(C) K-Ras vi ^transformed NIH/3T3 cells presented increased sphere formation. Top: morphology of spheres formed. Bottom: sphere formation efficiency (n = 6). 

(D) The tumor initiating abilities of H-Ras v12 -transformed and K-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/3T3 cells when the number of injected cells was 1 ,000 (top left) or 100 
(top right). K-Ras v12 -transformed cells presented increased tumor initiating capacity, in comparison with H-Ras v12 -transformed cells, when the number of cells 
injected became limited (bottom table). Right: cells derived from K-Ras V12 driven tumors had enhanced tumor recapitulating ability than H-Ras V12 . 

(E) Promotion of BxPC3 sphere formation by EGF. Top: morphology of spheres formed. Bottom: sphere formation efficiency as calculated by the number of 
spheres normalized by the number of cells seeded (n = 6). 

(F) Knockdown of K-Ras, but not H-Ras, attenuated EGF stimulation of BxPC3 sphere-forming efficiency (n = 6). 



(legend continued on next page) 
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(Figures IE, IF, and S1D-S1F). We next determined whether 
oncogenic K-Ras is required for the maintenance of “stern- 
ness” in human pancreatic tumor cells PANC2.13 and PANC1, 
both of which express oncogenic K-Ras. Upon knock down of 
K-Ras , both cell lines showed a differentiated morphology, 
reduced expression of CD44 and CD24 (Figures SI G— SI I), and 
reduced ability to form spheres with re-plating potential (Figures 
1G and SI J). PANC1 is K-Ras-independent in 2D culture (Scholl 
et al., 2009; Singh et al., 2009; Wei et al., 2012). However, using a 
limited number of transplanted cells, K-Ras knockdown signifi- 
cantly reduced their rate of tumor initiation (Figure 1 H), suggest- 
ing that oncogenic K-Ras mediates tumorigenicity through a 
function, distinct from its role in maintaining viability in 2D. 

K-Ras Suppresses Frizzled 8 and CaMKii Activity 

We next investigated the mechanisms through which K-Ras 
promotes tumorigenicity and stem-ness more efficiently than 
H-Ras, despite comparable levels of canonical Ras signaling. 
We used PCR arrays to profile stem cell-related gene expression 
mediated by K-Ras or H-Ras (Figure 2A; Tables SI and S2). 
Three stem cell-related genes were expressed with a >4-fold 
change between H-Ras V12 - and K-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/ 
3T3 cells (Figure 2B; Table S2): Bmprlb was upregulated in 
K-Ras v12 -transformed cells, whereas GH2 and Frizzled 8 (Fzd8) 
were downregulated. We did not pursue bmprlb due to its low 
expression, or G//2, because it plays different roles in mouse 
and human cells (Sasaki et al., 1999). 

Frizzled proteins are G protein-coupled receptors involved in 
Wnt signaling. Fzdl, Fzd4, and FzdIO activate the canonical 
Wnt/p-catenin pathway, whereas, Fzd8 is a major mediator of 
non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling in stem cells (Sugimura 
et al., 2012). The non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ pathway involves 
activation of CaMKii and the transcription factor NF-AT and inhi- 
bition of p-catenin/TCF signaling (Saneyoshi et al., 2002; Seme- 
nov et al., 2007; Sugimura and Li, 2010). Figure 2C confirms 
that Fzd8 was downregulated in K-Ras v12 -transformed cells 
compared with H-Ras v12 -transformed cells and vector controls. 
K-Ras v12 -transformed cells also had reduced levels of acti- 
vated CaMKii, as indicated by phosphorylation at Threonine- 
286 (Figure 2C). Activation and nuclear translocation of NF-AT 
was reduced in NIH/3T3-K-Ras V12 cells (Figure 2C). The phos- 
phorylated form of p-catenin was also reduced in these cells 
(Figure 2C). 

The non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ pathway and CaMKii suppress 
canonical Wnt signaling by blocking p-catenin/TCF4 interaction 
(Semenov et al., 2007; Sugimura and Li, 201 0). In K-Ras v1 ^trans- 
formed cells, where CaMKii was barely phosphorylated, the 
p-catenin/TCF4 interaction was significantly increased compared 
with H-Ras v12 -transformed cells, in which CaMKii activity was 
elevated (Figure 2D). Furthermore, reduced activation of CaMKii 
and NF-AT in NIH/3T3-K-Ras V12 cells led to increased nuclear 
localization of p-catenin, whereas in vector controls and NIH/ 



3T3-H-Ras V12 cells, in which CaMKii and NF-AT were highly acti- 
vated, nuclear p-catenin was barely detectable (Figure 2C). TOP- 
Flash assay confirmed that the transcriptional activity of p-catenin 
was greatly elevated in NIH/3T3-K-Ras V12 cells (Figure 2E). 
Consequentially, the mRNA expressions of p-catenin-target 
genes, c-Myc and TCF1 , were upregulated in K-Ras v1 ^trans- 
formed cell in comparison with control or H-Ras v12 -transformed 
cells (Figure S2A). 

Next, we asked whether non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling 
differs in tumors driven by H-Ras or K-Ras in vivo. We compared 
tumors from wild-type mice with tumors from a genetically 
engineered mouse model devoid of endogenous H-Ras, but 
expressing wild-type H-Ras from the endogenous K-Ras 
locus. K-Ras or H-Ras mutations were then induced by topical 
treatment with 7,12-dimethylbenz[a]anthracene/12-0-tetrade- 
canoylphorbol-1 3-acetate (DMBA/TPA). This model allows com- 
parison of K-Ras and H-Ras oncogenes under control of the 
same endogenous regulatory elements in the same cellular 
background (Potenza et al., 2005; To et al., 2008). Figure 2G 
shows that mutant H-Ras driven skin tumors had elevated level 
of Fzd8 protein and increased levels of phosphorylated-CaMKii 
compared to skin tumors with K-Ras mutations This shows 
that this unique K-Ras-mediated signaling cannot be recapitu- 
lated by H-Ras even when it is knocked in at the K-Ras locus. 

Canonical and non-canonical Wnt signaling pathways are 
both regulated by binding of WNT ligands to frizzled recep- 
tors. WNT3a preferentially activates Wnt/p-catenin signaling, 
whereas WNT5a activates non-canonical Wnt signaling (Weekes 
and Winn, 2011). To assess whether different WNT ligands are 
involved in modulating the distinct Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling activities 
of oncogenic H-Ras and K-Ras, we evaluated the expression 
levels and functions of WNT-5a and WNT-3a in Ras v12 -trans- 
formed NIH/3T3 cells. As shown in the Figure S2B, oncogenic 
Ras v1 ^transformed cells expressed more WNT-3a and WNT- 
5a protein than control cells, but there was no difference in 
expression levels between H-Ras V12 and K-Ras V12 . Further- 
more, addition of WNT ligands did not alter CaMKii activity, 
p-catenin/TCF/LEF transcriptional activity, or sphere-forming 
efficiency in H-Ras V12 or K- Ras v12 -transformed cells (Figures 
S2C-S2E). The divergence between H-Ras and K-Ras in non- 
canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling is therefore not dependent upon 
the presence of WNT ligands. 

We next determined the effect of K-Ras on non-canonical Wnt/ 
Ca 2+ signaling in human cancer-derived cell lines. In PANC2.13 
cells, K-Ras knockdown increased Fzd8 expression, increased 
phosphorylation of CaMKii (Figure 2H), and reduced p-catenin 
activity (Figure 21). We therefore conclude that oncogenic 
K-Ras, but not H-Ras, represses Fzd8 expression and CaMKii 
activity, a major effector of the Wnt/Ca 2+ pathway, in both mouse 
fibroblasts, mouse tumors, and in human cancer cells. 

Canonical Wnt/p-catenin signaling is modulated by the 
non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ pathway in K-Ras v1 ^transformed cells 



(G) Knockdown of mutant K-Ras repressed PANC1 sphere formation efficiency. Top left: western blot confirmed the knockdown efficiency. Bottom left and right: 
PANC1 with K-Ras shRNA expression formed spheres in smaller sizes and numbers when compared to vector control (n = 6). 

(H) Knockdown of mutant K-Ras reduced PANC1 tumor-initiating capacity. Left: tumor free survival curve. Right: tumor formation frequency. 

NS, no significance. *p < 0.05; ***p < 0.001 ; ****p < 0.0001 . 

See also Figure SI. 
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Figure 2. K-Ras, but Not H-Ras, Suppresses Fzd8 

(A) Heat map of stem cell factors differentially expressed in H-Ras V12 and K-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/3T3 cells as evaluated by qPCRarray (n = 3). 

(B) Scatter plot (left) and identification of Bmprlb, Fzd8, and G//2 as genes differentially expressed in H-Ras V12 and K-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/3T3 cells. 

(C) Reduced Fzd8 expression and Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling in K-Ras-transformed NIH/3T3 cells when compared with the vector control or H-Ras v12 -transformed cells 
(Top eight panels) and in mouse PDAC cells with oncogenic K-Ras mutation when compared with those with mutant Raf (Bottom four panels). 

(D) Increased TCF4 and (3-catenin complexes in K-Ras v1 ^transformed NIH/3T3 cells (Top panel) and in mouse PDAC cells with K-Ras mutations (Bottom panel) 
when compared to those with H-Ras v12 or B-Raf, respectively. 

(E) Increased TCF/p-catenin activities in K-Ras vi ^transformed NIH/3T3 cells as compared to the vector control or H-Ras v12 -transformed cells (n = 4). 

(F) Knockdown of K-Ras led to increased Fzd8 expression at mRNA level in PANC2.13 and PANC1 cells (n = 3). 

(G) Reduction in the levels of Fzd8 expression and CaMKii phosphorylation in skin tumors harboring WT H-Ras KO with mutations in either Kras or HrasKI alleles. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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and in pancreatic cancer cells containing oncogenic K-Ras 
(above). This suggests that activation of canonical Wnt/p-catenin 
may be responsible for stem-like properties induced by K-Ras. 
However, in colorectal cancers, the canonical Wnt/p-catenin 
signaling pathway is strongly activated through inactivation of 
the APC gene or mutation of p-catenin potentially rendering 
K-Ras irrelevant with regard to stem-ness in these cells. Knock 
down of K-Ras promoted expression of Fzd8 and the activation 
of NF-AT and CaMKii in multiple colon cancer cell lines regard- 
less of the status of wild-type or mutant APC (Figure S3A). As 
expected from our model, knock down of K-Ras significantly 
repressed p-cateninTTCF/LEF transcriptional activity in SW480 
(mutant APC), which express wild-type p-catenin, yet not in 
either HCT15 (mutant APC) or HCT116 (wild-type APC) that 
have a gain-of-function mutation in p-catenin (Figure S3B). How- 
ever, although repression of K-Ras expression by short hairpin 
RNA (shRNA) did not alter p-cateninTTCF/LEF transcriptional ac- 
tivity, or even the proliferation rates, in HCT15 and HCT1 16 cells, 
it still inhibited their sphere formation ability in 3D culture (Figures 
S3C and S3D). Therefore, K-Ras-mediated stem-ness is inde- 
pendent from canonical Wnt/p-catenin/TCF/LEF transcriptional 
activity. To confirm this, we treated NIH/3T3 cells transformed 
by H-Ras V12 or K-Ras V12 with the tankyrase inhibitors JW55 
and JW67 and with cardionogenl . JW55 and JW67 function as 
potent inhibitors of canonical Wnt/p-catenin signaling pathway 
by degrading p-catenin, and cardionogenl inhibits the p-cate- 
nin/TCF/LEF transcriptional activity. Tankyrase inhibitors 
repressed p-catenin/TCF/LEF transcriptional activity in Ras V12 - 
transformed cells (Figure S3E), but this did not affect their growth 
in 3D culture and formation of spheres (Figure S3F). These sug- 
gest that p-catenin/TCF/LEF transcriptional activity is affected 
by non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling activity, but K-Ras driven 
stem-ness is independent from the canonical Wnt/p-catenin 
signaling pathway and p-catenin/TCF/LEF activation. 

Inhibition of CaMKii Enhances Sphere Formation 
by H-Ras viz Cells 

To determine whether suppression of CaMKii observed in K-Ras- 
transformed cells is responsible for the acquisition of stem-ness 
properties, we treated NIH/3T3-H-Ras V12 with KN-93, a selective 
CaMKii inhibitor (Figure 3A). Inhibition of CaMKii reduced Fzd8 
expression (Figure 3B) and increased p-catenin transcriptional 
activity, confirming the inhibitory effects of Wnt/Ca 2+ /CaMKii 
signaling on the canonical Wnt pathway (Figure 3C). Moreover, 
KN-93 treatment enhanced the sphere-forming efficiency and 
the size of spheroid colonies in N IH/3T3-H-Ras v1 2 cells (Figure 3D). 
Downregulation of CaM Kii activity is therefore essential for induc- 
tion of malignant features observed in K-Ras-transformed cells. 

Knockdown of Fzd8 Induces Tumorigenicity 
in H-Ras V12 Cells 

To further determine the role of Fzd8 in Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling, we 
knocked Fzd8 down in NIH/3T3-H-Ras V12 cells (Figures 3A and 



3E). We observed reduced phospho-CaMKii level and enhanced 
p-catenin activity (Figures 3E and 3F). Formation of spheres with 
re-plating ability was also enhanced upon Fzd8 knockdown 
(Figure 3G). Importantly, mice injected subcutaneously with 
50 NIH/3T3-H-Ras V12 cells showed significantly reduced tu- 
mor-free survival following shRNA suppression of Fzd8 (Fig- 
ure 3H). Thus, suppression of Fzd8 expression pheno-copies 
the effects of oncogenic K-Ras in these stem-ness assays. 

Roles of Fzd8 in K-Ras-Driven Malignancy 

Next, we tested whether downregulation of Fzd8 is required 
for NIH/3T3-K-Ras V12 cells to promote tumor formation. Resto- 
ration of Fzd8 expression in NIH/3T3-K-Ras V12 cells enhanced 
levels of phosphorylated CaMKii (Figure 4A) and reduced p-cat- 
enin/TCF/LEF activity (Figure 4B). Furthermore, restoration of 
Fzd8 significantly reduced sphere formation in NIH/3T3- 
K-Ras V12 cells (Figure 4C). Fzd8 overexpression also abolished 
tumor formation in nude mice (Figure 4D). Interestingly, exoge- 
nously added WNT3a or WNT5a ligand did not affect the 
increased phospho-CaMKii and inhibited p-catenin activity 
caused by the overexpression of Fzd8 in NIH 3T3-K-Ras V12 cells 
(Figures S4A and S4B). These suggest that the altered Wnt/Ca 2+ 
signaling pathway and p-catenin activity resulting of Fzd8 over- 
expression cannot be rescued by canonical or non-canonical 
Wnt pathway ligands. 

When Fzd8 was overexpressed in PANC2.13 cells, we 
observed an increase in phospho-CaMKii level, with a concur- 
rent reduction in the expression of CD44 and CD24 (Figure 
S4C). When compared with control cells, Fzd8-overexpressing 
PANC2.13 cells displayed significant downregulation of multiple 
p-catenin targeted genes, including CCND-1 , LEF1 , and c-Myc 
(Herbst et al., 2014), consistent with repressed p-catenin tran- 
scriptional activity (Figure S4D). Overexpression of Fzd8 in 
PANC1 cells, resulted in elevated NF-AT transcriptional activity, 
decreased activity of p-catenin, and reduced expression of 
CD44 and CD24 (Figures 4E and S4E). Overexpression of 
Fzd8 in these pancreatic cancer lines induced differentiation- 
like morphological changes, phenocopying those observed 
upon K-Ras knockdown (Figure S4F). Furthermore, nude mice 
with subcutaneous xeno-transplants of Fzd8-overexpressing 
PANC1 had increased tumor-free survival rates (Figure 4F). 
Thus, restoration of Fzd8 expression, which enhances Wnt/ 
Ca 2+ signaling and suppresses canonical Wnt signaling, reduces 
tumor formation by K-Ras v12 -transformed cells or pancreatic 
tumor cells possessing oncogenic K-Ras. 

Human Fzd8 is normally expressed in brain, heart, kidney, and 
muscle, as well as in the pancreas (Saitoh et al., 2001). Immuno- 
histochemistry of four human pancreatic tissue arrays revealed 
that while Fzd8 expression was abundant in normal pancreatic 
acini, islet, and ductal cells, its expression was frequently lost 
in malignant pancreatic adenocarcinomas (Figures 4G and 
S4G). Tissue array T 1 43, B1 , B2, B5, and B6 revealed no reduc- 
tion in Fzd8 expression in islet cell tumors, which are mostly 



(H) Knockdown of K-Ras increased Fzd8 protein level, non-canonical Wnt signaling (p-CaMKii), and increased phosphorylation of p-catenin. 

(I) Knockdown of K-Ras in PANC2.13 cells reduced canonical Wnt signaling as revealed by TOPFIash assay (n = 4). 

*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01. 

See also Figures S2 and S3 and Tables SI and S2. 
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Figure 3. Fzd8-Mediated Non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ Signaling Suppresses the Tumor-Promoting Properties of H-Ras v12 -Transformed NIH/ 
3T3 Cells 

(A) Schematic illustration of Fzd8 in non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling pathway and its crosstalk with canonical Wnt signaling. Small molecule, KN-93, and shRNA 
against Fzd8 were used to block CaMKii activity and Fzd8 expression for following experiments. 

(B) Inhibition of CaMKii by KN-93 reduced phosphorylation of CaMKii and reduced the expression of Fzd8. 

(C) KN-93 treatment stimulated p-catenin transcriptional activities in H-Ras v1 ^transformed NIH/3T3 cells (n = 4). 

(D) Inhibition of CaMKii by KN-93 enhanced sphere formation in H-Ras v1 ^transformed NIH/3T3 cells, but not in K-Ras v1 ^transformed NIH/3T3 cells (n = 6). 
(E and F) Knockdown of Fzd8 in H-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/3T3 cells. Reduced phospho-CaMKii levels (D) and stimulated p-catenin transcriptional activities 
(n = 4) (E). 

(G) Knockdown of Fzd8 in H-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/3T3 cells promoted sphere formation and re-plating efficiency (n = 6). 

(H) Knockdown of Fzd8 in H-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/3T3 cells enhanced their tumor initiating abilities. 

*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 ; ***p < 0.001 . 
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Figure 4. Downregulation of Fzd8 Is Required for K-Ras to Enhance Tumor Initiation 

(A and B) Restoration of Fzd8 expression in K-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/3T3 cells enhanced Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling (A) and reduced (3-catenin transcriptional activities 

(B) (n = 4). 

(C) Restoration of Fzd8 in K-Ras vi ^transformed NIH/3T3 cells reduced sphere formation and re-plating efficiency (n = 6). 

(D) Restoration of Fzd8 reduced tumor initiation capacity of K-Ras v12 -transformed NIH/3T3 cells. 

(E) Fzd8 restoration in PANC1 cells enhanced Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling as revealed by NF-AT transcriptional activities (n = 4) and reduced |3-catenin activities (n = 4). 

(F) Fzd8 restoration reduced the tumor initiating ability of PANC1 cells. 

(G) Downregulation of Fzd8 in human pancreatic tumor tissues: micrographs of tissue sections immunostained for Fzd8 in human pancreatic cancer adjacent 
normal tissue and adenocarcinomas (magnification = 200 x). 

(legend continued on next page) 
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benign and in which K-Ras is rarely mutated (Figure S4G). In 
addition, Fzd8 expression was strongly repressed in stage I 
pancreatic adenocarcinomas (Figure 4G), in which oncogenic 
activation of K-Ras has most likely already occurred. Fl-scoring 
further provided semiquantitative analysis indicating Fzd8 was 
significantly repressed in human malignant pancreatic speci- 
mens when compared with normal pancreases including can- 
cer-adjacent normal tissues (Figure 4H; Data SI). 

To further confirm the expression of Fzd8 in human pancreas 
tissues, we used an in situ hybridization method, RNAscope 
(Wang et al., 2012). As shown in Figure 41, normal pancreases 
and cancer-adjacent normal tissues hybridized with the probes 
specifically for human Fzd8, whereas malignant pancreatic 
tissue showed no detectible Fzd8 expression. Moreover, 
Oncomine software (Life Technologies), showed that Fzd8 was 
significantly downregulated in human pancreatic ductal adeno- 
carcinomas and multiple types of human cancer (Figure S4H). 
Taken together, we conclude that expression of Fzd8 is 
repressed in multiple cancers and suggest it may have a role 
as a tumor suppressor. 

Wnt/Ca 2+ Signaling Is Modulated by K-Ras-Calmodulin 
Interaction 

Calmodulin (CaM) binds preferentially to GTP-bound K-Ras4B, 
but not to Fl-Ras, N-Ras, or K-Ras4A (Klee and Vanaman, 
1982; Schulman, 1993; Villalonga et al., 2001) (Figure 5A). This 
specific interaction between CaM and K-Ras can change its sub- 
cellular localization and thus reduce the pool of CaM available to 
activate CaMKii and its subsequent non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ 
signaling. The hypervariable region of K-Ras4B is essential for 
CaM binding, and phosphorylation of Seri 81 of K-Ras4B abol- 
ishes this interaction (Lopez-Alcala et al., 2008; Villalonga 
et al., 2001). We generated retroviruses encoding either a mutant 
(S181D) that mimics phosphorylation or mutant (SI 81 A) form of 
K-Ras V12 that cannot undergo phosphorylation and introduced 
these mutants into NIH/3T3 cells (Figure S5A). K-Ras V12 - 
S181D did not co-immunoprecipitate with CaM, whereas wild- 
type and the SI 81 A mutant maintained interaction with CaM un- 
der identical conditions (Figure 5B). K-Ras v12 -S181 D-express- 
ing cells showed increased levels of phospho-CaMKii and 
marked increase in Fzd8 promoter activity, as well as increased 
expression of Fzd8, in comparison with K-Ras V12 - or K-Ras V12 - 
S181A-transformed cells (Figures 5C-5E). Even though they 
exhibited comparable levels of K-Ras protein expression and 
phospho-Erk, K-Ras v12 -S181 D-infected NIH/3T3 cells showed 
elevated levels of active CaMKii when compared with 
K-Ras V12 - or K-Ras v12 -S181A-transformed cells (Figure 5E). 
K-Ras v12 -S181D-expressing cells further showed increased 
transcriptional activity of NF-AT, another major down-stream 
mediator of Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling pathway, and repression of 
p-catenin transcriptional activity (Figure 5F). These data show 
that K-Ras regulates Fzd8-mediated non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ 



signaling and sequential canonical Wnt/p-catenin signaling by 
specific interaction with CaM. In contrast, oncogenic H-Ras- 
transformed tumor cells contain sufficient free CaM to activate 
CaMKii. N-Ras, like Fl-Ras, is unable to bind to CaM (Figure S5C). 
As a result, cells transformed by N-Ras resemble those trans- 
formed by H-Ras, including the phosphorylation of CaMKii, 
elevated expression of Fzd8, and decreased p-catenin/TCF/ 
LEF transcriptional activity (Figures S5D-S5F). 

Taken together, these data suggest that the differential inter- 
actions between CaM and Ras proteins are the key components 
that distinguish down-stream CaMKii activity and Fzd8 expres- 
sion and that disrupting the interaction between K-Ras and 
CaM by stimulating phosphorylation of SI 81 is an attractive 
approach to suppress oncogenic K-Ras-driven malignancy. 

Phosphorylation of K-Ras by Treatment with Prostratin 
Compromises Its Binding to CaM and Suppresses 
Tumorigenicity 

Protein kinase C (PKC) regulates K-Ras by phosphorylation of 
SI 81 (Bivona et al., 2006). While typical phorbol esters, such 
as PMA, activate PKC and promote tumor formation, an atypical 
PKC activator, prostratin (12-deoxyphorbol-1 3-acetate), is not a 
tumor promoter (Szallasi et al., 1993; Zayed et al., 1984). Here, 
we determined whether this non-tumor promoting PKC activator 
could be used as an anti-cancer agent to reduce K-Ras-medi- 
ated malignancy (Figure 5G). 

Prostratin activates PKC in a dose-dependent manner (Fig- 
ure S6A) and abolishes the interaction between K-Ras and 
CaM in Ras V1 ^transformed cells and human pancreatic cancer 
cell lines (Figure 5H) and increased levels of phospho-CaMKii 
(Figures 5H and 51). Prostratin also increased expression of 
Fzd8 and reduced expression of the p-catenin targeted gene, 
LEF1 (Figure S6B). Of note, prostratin did not alter the activity 
of CaMKii in cells transformed by H-Ras V12 or K-Ras v12 -S1 81 D 
(Figure 51). Moreover, K-Ras V12 , but not H-Ras V12 or K-Ras V12 - 
S181D-transformed NIH/3T3 cells, were sensitive to prostratin 
and showed dramatically reduced cell viability (Figure 5J). These 
in vitro responses led us to ask whether prostratin could be used 
to treat K-Ras-driven malignancies. Indeed, prostratin adminis- 
tered either orally or intra-peritoneally strongly suppressed 
tumorigenicity of K-Ras v1 ^transformed cells with no evidence 
of systemic toxicity (Figure S6C). A single, small subcutaneous 
tumor derived from K-Ras v12 -NIH/3T3 cells in the presence of 
prostratin showed greatly increased phospho-CaMKii compared 
with vehicle control (Figure S6D). 

Prostratin Suppresses Tumor Initiation and Growth of 
Human Pancreatic Cancers 

In response to prostratin, human pancreatic cancer cells showed 
morphological changes, phenocopying those observed with 
knock down of K-Ras or overexpression of Fzd8 (Figure S7A, 
left panel). Moreover, treatment of prostratin significantly reduced 



(H) H-scores of Fzd8 immunoreactivities in pancreatic tissue arrays including normal and malignant tissues. 

(I) RNAscope in situ hybridization probed for human Fzd8 in cancer adjacent pancreatic normal tissue and pancreatic adenocarcinoma. 
*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01. 

See also Figure S4. 
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Figure 5. CaM-KRas Interaction Is Essential for Suppression of CaMKii Activity and Fzd8 Expression in K-Ras v12 -T ransformed NIH/3T3 Cells 

(A) CaM interaction with K-Ras V12 , but not with H-Ras V12 , as revealed by CaM pull-down assay in the presence of EDTA or Ca 2+ . 

(B) Loss of interaction between CaM with K-Ras v12 -S181D mutant when compared with K-Ras V12 or K-Ras v12 -S181A mutant. 

(C) K-Ras v12 -S181 D mutant presented reduced capability to suppress Fzd8 promoter activities when compared with K-Ras V12 or K-Ras vi2 -S1 81 A mutant (n = 4). 

(D) Increased Fzd8 expressions in NIH/3T3-K-Ras v12 -S181D cells when compared with K-Ras V12 or K-Ras v12 -S181A group at RNA level (n = 3). 

(E) K-Ras vi2 -S1 81 D-expressing NIH/3T3 cells showed increased levels of Fzd8 expression and phospho-CaMKii when compared with NIH/3T3-K-Ras V12 or NIH/ 
3T3-K-Ras v12 -S181 A cells. There was no significant difference in the levels of K-Ras protein and phospho-Erk among three cell lines. 

(F) NIH/3T3-K-Ras vi2 -S181D cells presented significantly increased NF-AT transcriptional activity (left) and reduced Wnt/p-catenin activity (right) when 
compared with K-Ras V12 or K-Ras vi2 -S181 A group (n = 4). 



(legend continued on next page) 
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both cell viability and proliferation rates of these cells (Figure S7A, 
right panel). 

To test the effects of prostratin on K-Ras-driven human 
pancreatic cancers in vivo, we first asked whether prostratin 
can prevent pancreatic tumor formation in a xenograft model. 
As Figure 6A shows, prostratin significantly reduced the fre- 
quency of tumor formation at subcutaneous sites. Moreover, 
the average size of established tumors was much smaller 
than tumors in the control group (Figure 6B). Pancreatic tumor 
cells were labeled with luciferase for detecting tumor forma- 
tion more accurately. Bioluminescence imaging (BLI) confirmed 
that treatment with prostratin profoundly suppressed tumor 
initiation and tumor size (Figure 6C). In addition, xenografted 
pancreatic tumors treated with prostratin showed reduced tu- 
mor growth rates during therapy, as well as reduced expression 
of Ki67 (Figure 6D). 

We next evaluated the effects of prostratin in orthotopic 
models of human pancreatic cancer cells with mutant K-Ras. 
PKC activity assays revealed that the oral route was preferable 
for delivering prostratin efficiently into the pancreas relative to 
the intraperitoneal route (Figure S6E). Immuno-compromised 
NOD-SCID mice receiving daily oral treatment of prostratin had 
lower tumor burden in the orthotopic sites compared to control 
mice. BLI analysis revealed that prostratin reduced the sizes of 
orthotopic tumors (Figures 6E and S7B). Moreover, prostratin 
reduced metastasis to the peritoneum in orthotopic pancreatic 
cancer models (Figures 6E and S7C). As shown in Figures 6F 
and S7B, H&E staining revealed that most of prostratin-treated 
mice did not show formation of primary tumors in the pancreas, 
whereas mice in the control group had obvious orthotopic 
tumors and normal pancreatic tissue was barely detectable. 
In addition, orthotopic tumors in the prostratin-treated group 
expressed much lower Ki67 (Figures 6G and S7B). Our data 
suggest that prostratin significantly reduces tumor initiation 
frequency of human pancreatic cancers in xenograft models. 

Next, we tested the anti-tumor effects of prostratin on estab- 
lished human pancreatic xenograft tumors, subcutaneously or 
orthotopically transplanted into immune-compromised mice. 
Daily oral prostratin treatment started around 10-14 days post- 
injection, depending on the cell lines and models (Figure 7A). 
Prostratin showed anti-tumor activity on human pancreatic sub- 
cutaneous tumors, defined by reduced growth rate when 
compared to vehicle-treated tumors (Figure 7A). Additionally, 
prostratin-treated subcutaneous tumors showed enhanced 
expression of cleaved caspase 3 (Figure S7D), suggesting it ex- 
erts cytotoxic effects on established tumors. 

Cell-free DNA (cfDNA) in the bloodstream shows a nearly 
perfect correlation with primary tumor size following effective 



therapy or tumor recurrence (Anker et al., 1999; Sozzi et al., 

2003). Therefore, the quantification of cfDNA can be a useful 
tool for monitoring certain cancers, including pancreatic malig- 
nancies (Sikora et al., 2015). Here, we used Taqman probes 
specifically detecting human cfDNA in mice in which human 
pancreatic cancer cells had been orthotopically implanted 
(Cheng et al., 2009) (Figure 7B). The level of human cfDNA 
increased more than six times above baseline on day 14 post- 
tumor implantation. The concentration of human-specific cfDNA 
decreased in prostratin-treated animals over time, whereas it 
showed positive dynamic changes in controls (Figure 7B). These 
data demonstrate that prostratin significantly represses the 
burden of human pancreatic cancers in orthotopic xenograft 
models. 

Taken together, our data suggest that prostratin, an acti- 
vator of atypical PKCs, can efficiently reduce the interaction of 
K-Ras and CaM, rewire Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling, and suppress malig- 
nancy mediated by oncogenic K-Ras in pancreatic cancers. 

Prostratin Specifically Represses K-Ras G12V -lnduced 
Papilloma 

While the xenografts described above demonstrate the potential 
of human tumor cells to respond to prostratin in vivo, the effects 
of the tumor microenvironment and immune system are not 
recapitulated in these models. Therefore, we examined the 
effects of prostratin in a genetically engineered mouse model 
(GEMM). We used a papilloma model driven by oncogenic 
H-Ras or K-Ras under the control of a skin stem ceil promoter, 
Lrigl (Figure 7C) (Jackson et al., 2001; Jaks et al., 2010; Page 
et al., 2013; Powell et al., 2012; Tuveson et al., 2004). In this 
GEMM, tamoxifen-inducible Cre recombinase initiates the 
expression of oncogenic H-Ras or K-Ras, inducing papillomas 
during wound-healing (Figure 7C). 

Starting from day 5 post-tamoxifen induction and 2 days 
before wounding, daily oral prostratin treatment was adminis- 
tered to Lrigl -Cre/ER/LSL/K-Ras G12D and Lrigl -Cre/ER/LSL/ 
H-Ras G12V mice (Figure 7C). Six of six Lrigl -Cre/ER/LSL- 
K-Ras G12D mice receiving placebo treatment had detectable 
papillomas within 7 days post-wounding; however, only two of 
six Lrigl -Cre/ER/LSL/K-Ras G12D mice treated with prostratin 
showed papilloma formation, at a delayed point in time (between 
14 and 26 days post-wounding) (Figure 7D, bottom panel). In 
addition, prostratin significantly reduced the invasive signatures 
and the growth rate of K-Ras G12D -induced papillomas (Figures 
7E and S7E). Lrigl -Cre/ER/LSL/H-Ras G12V mice showed no 
significant difference in tumor initiation rates and tumor sizes 
between control (7/9) and prostratin-treated group (8/9) (Fig- 
ures 7D, S7F, and S7G). In conclusion, prostratin significantly 



(G) Schematic illustration of CaM-K-Ras interaction in K-Ras-mediated repression of Fzd8 expression and Fzd8-promoted stem-ness. Prostratin is proposed to 
interfere the interaction through phosphorylation of K-Ras by the activation of PKC. 

(H) CaM interaction with K-Ras V12 was suppressed by the treatments of prostratin, as revealed by CaM pull-down assay. WCB, whole cell lysate; IB, 
immunoblotting. 

(I) Elevated activation of CaMKii by prostratin treatments in NIH/3T3 cells transformed by K-Ras V12 , not K-Ras v12 -S181A mutant or H-Ras V12 . 

(J) Cell morphologies of NIH/3T3 cells transformed by K-Ras V12 , K-Ras vi2 -S181A mutant, and H-Ras V12 in the response to prostratin treatments. DMSO was 
used as the vehicle control. 

*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01. 

See also Figures S5 and S6. 
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Figure 6. Prostratin Prevented Tumor Initiation of Human Pancreatic Cancers with Mutant K-Ras 

(A) Tumor initiation rates of subcutaneously injected PANC1 and PANC2.13 in the response to either vehicle or prostratin treatments. Top panel: schematic 
illustration of experimental design. Oral prostratin administration was given 1 day before tumor implantation. Nude mice were used for subcutaneous injections, 
and SCID mice were used for orthotopic implantation. 

(B) Tumor growth curve of the subcutaneous tumors derived from PANC2.13 in the response to drug treatments (n = 10). 

(C) Bioluminescence imaging (BLI) signaling changes of the subcutaneous tumors derived from PANC2.13 in the response to drug treatments (n = 10). 

(D) Tumor proliferation rate and Ki67 staining of the subcutaneous tumors derived from PANC2.13 in the response to drug treatments. Tumor proliferation rate 
(D27-D36) = (size of tumor on D36 - size of tumor on D27)/size of tumor on D36 x 100. 

(E) Tumor initiation rate and bioluminescence imaging (BLI) signaling activity of the orthotopic tumors derived from PANC2.1 3 in the response to drug treatments. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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reduced the formation of papillomas driven by K-Ras G12D , 
whereas it showed no effect on H-Ras G12V -induced tumors. 

All the described experiments in xenograft and GEMM 
models are approved by UCSF IACUC (protocol number: 
AN09221 1 -03D). 

DISCUSSION 

Historically, the high degree of sequence homology, coupled 
with similar ability of mutant H-Ras, N-Ras, and K-Ras onco- 
genes to transform cells in culture and to activate common 
cellular signaling pathways, supported the idea that these three 
Ras gene products are functionally redundant (Bos, 1989; Cas- 
tellano and Santos, 2011; Chesa et al., 1987; Furth et al., 1987; 
Leonetal., 1987). Here, we report that H-Ras and K-Ras actually 
differ in their abilities to induce tumor initiation and that this 
is directly related to the ability of K-Ras to suppress the Fzd8- 
mediated non-canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling pathway. One 
consequence of suppressing this pathway is the induction of 
canonical Wnt signaling. However, our data, and those of others, 
suggest that this induction is not sufficient to promote malig- 
nancy, at least in pancreatic tissue. 

To be noted, two key down-stream effectors of non-canonical 
Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling, NF-AT and CaMKii, are involved in the regu- 
lation of expression of multiple genes (Krebs, 1998; Rao et al., 
1997). For example, NF-AT is a transcription factor and has 
been predicted to directly bind to the promoter regions of multi- 
ple genes that are associated with tumorigenesis, such as TNF 
and MMP9. The functions of NF-AT on down-stream genes 
and their potential crosstalk with K-Ras need to be investigated 
further. 

CaMKii is regulated by binding to CaM (Bachs et al., 1994; 
Klee and Vanaman, 1982; Stewart et al., 1982). Interestingly, 
CaM also binds to K-Ras4B, but not to N-Ras, H-Ras, or 
K-Ras4A (Villalonga et al., 2001). Furthermore, the binding of 
K-Ras to CaM is attenuated by phosphorylation of Seri 81 by 
PKC. The K-Ras V12 S181D variant lost the ability to suppress 
CaMKii activity and Fzd8 expression, suggesting that the inter- 
action between K-Ras and CaM, which is GTP-dependent, is 
an important pathway for K-Ras to inhibit Fzd8-mediated non- 
canonical Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling. Therefore, blocking this specific 
interaction between K-Ras and CaM may provide a novel 
approach to target K-Ras selectively. 

Here, we report that activation of PKC by prostratin leads to 
the dissociation of K-Ras and CaM, activation of non-canonical 
Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling, and suppression of K-Ras-mediated malig- 
nancy. Our finding leads to an open question: while the activation 
of PKC isozymes by phorbol esters has long been considered 
to promote tumorigenesis, what drives the difference between 
PKC activation by prostratin and other typical activators, such 
as PMA? 

PKC has been implicated in tumorigenesis for over 30 years 
(Castagna et al., 1982). PKC is a family of related isoforms, cate- 



gorized as conventional (a, (31, (311, and y), novel (5, 0 , tj, and 0), 
and atypical (C, 7A) (Basu and Pal, 2010), which exhibit overlap- 
ping as well as opposing functions (Steinberg, 2008). For 
example, PKC5 is believed to function as a tumor suppressor 
since downregulation rather than activation of PKC5 has been 
associated with tumor promotion (Lu et al., 1997). Surprisingly, 
the majority of cancer-associated mutations in PKC subgroups 
are loss-of-function (Antal et al., 2015), and several mutations 
are dominant negative, that suppress global PKC signaling (Antal 
et al., 201 5). This establishes a hypothesis: PKC isozymes gener- 
ally function as tumor suppressors and, therefore, anti-cancer 
therapies should focus on restoring, not inhibiting PKC activity. 
This suggestion had also been made by Bivona et al. (2006) 
based on their observations that PKC-mediated phosphorylation 
of K-Ras at Serine-181 affects K-Ras activity. 

Interestingly, PMA and prostratin have been shown to differ 
substantially in their biological activities (activation versus sub- 
cellular translocation) on PKCa and PKC8 (Marquez et al., 
2008), potentially explaining their distinct properties on tumor 
promotion. Moreover, although K-Ras is known to be phosphor- 
ylated by PKC, the specific functions of different PKC isozymes 
on the phosphorylation of SI 81 within the polybasic region of 
K-Ras remain to be defined. Further investigation of the specific 
PKC isoforms required for K-Ras phosphorylation and regulation 
by prostratin will be needed to clarify these unanswered ques- 
tions and to develop more potent inhibitors for blocking K-Ras- 
CaM interactions. 

In summary, K-Ras suppresses Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling pathway 
by direct binding with CaM, leading to the reduced CaMKii activ- 
ity and downregulating Fzd8 expression. Downregulation of 
Fzd8 expression by K-Ras leads to a sustained suppression 
of Wnt/Ca 2+ signaling, which causes increased tumorigenicity. 
The isoform-specific activity of K-Ras, described here, can be 
exploited to block K-Ras oncogenic activity without affecting 
other Ras isoforms. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 
Cell Lines 

NIH/3T3, BxPC3, PANC1 , PANC2.13, SW480, LS180, HCT15, and HCT116 
cells were from ATCC. Mouse pancreatic adenocarcinoma cells were from 
Dr. Collisson (University of California, San Francisco). Mouse cell lines were 
grown in DMEM with 10% FBS (or calf serum [CS] for NIH/3T3 cells) at 
37°C, 5% C0 2 . Human colon cancer cell lines were cultured in RPMI-1640 
medium with 10% FBS. Human pancreatic cancer cell lines were maintained 
in RPMI-1640 medium supplemented with 15% FBS and human recombinant 
insulin (GIBCO 12585-014). 

Animal Studies 

All experiments were approved by the University of California, San Francisco 
(UCSF) Institutional Animal Care and Use Committee (IACUC). Ras v12 -trans- 
formed NIH/3T3 cells were subcutaneously injected in female nude mice 
(Nu/Nu) at 50, 100, or 1,000 cells per flank. Palpable tumors were measured 
twice a week. Mice were divided into five/group. Pancreatic adenocarcinoma 
cells-derived Kras LSLG12D mice were provided by Dr. Collisson and genotyped 



(F) H&E staining of normal mouse pancreases and orthotopic tumors derived from PANC2.13. 

(G) Ki67 staining of orthotopic tumors derived from PANC2.13 in the response to drug treatments. 
*p < 0.05; **p < 0.01 ; ***p < 0.001 . Data are means ± SEM for (B) and (C). 

See also Figure S6. 
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Figure 7. Prostratin Represses In Vivo Malignancy Driven by Oncogenic K-Ras 

(A) Prostratin showed anti-tumor effects on established subcutaneous tumors derived from 0.5 x 1 0 6 cells of PANC1 or PANC2.1 3 (n = 7; data are means ± SEM). 

(B) Prostratin suppressed orthotopic tumor burdens measured by cfDNA values (n = 5 for PANC2.13 group; n = 6 for PANC2.03 group). 

(C) Prostratin reduced the incidence of papilloma formations in LR1G1 cre/ER/LSL-Ras mutant GEMM. Left: schematic illustration of the generation of papilloma in 
LRIG1cre/ER/LSL-Ras mutant mice. Right: the pictures of mice carrying K-Ras G12D -induced papillomas with vehicle or prostratin treatment. 

(D) Prostratin affected papilloma initiation differently in LRIGIcre/ER/LSL-H- and K-Ras mutant mice. 

(E) H&E staining and IHC stained for E-cadherin and vimentin in K-Ras G12D -induced papillomas with vehicle (top) or prostratin treatment (bottom). 

See also Figure S7. 
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as described (Collisson et al., 2011; Dankort et al., 2007; Hingorani et al., 

2003). One hundred cells were orthotopically implanted in 6- to 8-week-old 
FVB/n mice in 20 |il 50% Matrigel using a 28.5-gauge needle. Mice were moni- 
tored for 1 month and were euthanized when distressed. 

Skin tumors were induced by the two-stage chemical carcinogenesis proto- 
col using DMBA and TPA (Balmain and Pragnell, 1983). Histologically 
confirmed skin carcinomas were processed for molecular analyses by conven- 
tional methods. Mutations in Kras and HrasKI alleles were identified by direct 
sequencing (Karnoub and Weinberg, 2008; To et al., 2008). 

Prostratin for animal treatment was from Santa Cruz Biotechnology 
(sc-203422A). It was administrated daily into either NOD-SCID mice or athymic 
NUDE mice by oral gavage at 1 mg/kg or intraperitoneal injection at 0.5 mg/kg. 
Ten percent DMSO, 10% cremophor, and 80% saline solutions were used as 
the solvent and vehicle control. The toxic effects of prostratin were evaluated 
by monitoring body weight for at least 30 days. 

LrigICre/ER/LSL Hras G12V and LrigICre/ER/ LSL-Kras G12D mice have been 
backcrossed into the FVB/N background over multiple generations. Cre 
recombinase was activated in both groups of mice. A single dose of 4-OH- 
tamoxifen was topically applied at 8 weeks of age and on day 7. Thereafter, 
papilloma development was induced by wounding the back of the mice. 

DNA Extraction from Mouse Plasma Samples 

All blood samples were collected in K 2 EDTA containing tubes (BD Microtainer; 
365974) and centrifuged at 1,500 x g for 10 min. The supernatants were 
collected from the top of the plasma to eliminate cell contamination. Plasma 
was stored at — 80°C. cfDNA was extracted from 100 jj. 1 of plasma using 
NucleoSpin Plasma XS kit (Macherey-Nagel; 740900). Quantification of hu- 
man cfDNA in mouse plasma is described in the Supplemental Experimental 
Procedures. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures, 
seven figures, two tables, and one data file and can be found with this article 
online at http://dx.doi.Org/1 0.1 01 6/j. cell. 201 5.1 0.041 . 
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SUMMARY 

In meiosis, telomeres attach to the inner nuclear 
membrane (INM) and drive the chromosome move- 
ment required for homolog pairing and recombina- 
tion. Here, we address the question of how telomeres 
are structurally adapted for the meiotic task. We 
identify a multi-subunit meiotic telomere-complex, 
TERB1/2-MAJIN, which takes over telomeric DNA 
from the shelterin complex in mouse germ cells. 
TERB1/2-MAJIN initially assembles on the INM 
sequestered by its putative transmembrane subunit 
MAJIN. In early meiosis, telomere attachment is 
achieved by the formation of a chimeric complex of 
TERB1/2-MAJIN and shelterin. The chimeric complex 
matures during prophase into DNA-bound TERB1/2- 
MAJIN by releasing shelterin, forming a direct link 
between telomeric DNA and the INM. These hierar- 
chical processes, termed ’’telomere cap exchange,” 
are regulated by CDK-dependent phosphorylation 
and the DNA-binding activity of MAJIN. Further, 
we uncover a positive feedback between telomere 
attachment and chromosome movement, revealing 
a comprehensive regulatory network underlying 
meiosis-specific telomere function in mammals. 

INTRODUCTION 

The ends of eukaryotic chromosomes, telomeres, are composed 
of a tandem array of short repeat DNA, (TTAGGG) n in verte- 
brates, which is bound by an evolutionary conserved DNA-bind- 
ing protein complex named shelterin. The primary function of 
shelterin is to protect telomeres from the aberrant activation of 
the DNA damage response. Without the protective function 
of shelterin, chromosome-ends are degraded, leading to check- 
point activation, irreversible growth arrest, and ultimately, 
apoptosis. Therefore, the binding of shelterin to telomeric DNA 
is a universal process in eukaryotic cells, the so-called protective 
cap of chromosomes (Palm and de Lange, 2008). 



Meiosis is a specialized cell division for gametogenesis in 
which haploid cells are produced through two successive 
rounds of cell divisions following a single round of DNA replica- 
tion. Errors in meiosis are a leading cause of human disease, 
such as congenital birth defects and miscarriages (Hassold 
and Hunt, 2001). During meiotic prophase I, cells establish asso- 
ciations between homologous chromosomes (homologs) to ex- 
change their genetic codes and, more crucially, to correctly 
divide the homologs in the following cell division steps. To this 
end, chromosomes are tethered to the inner nuclear membrane 
(INM) through telomeres (or, as an exception, pairing centers in 
nematodes) and move along the INM throughout prophase I. 
At the INM, telomeres associate with the transmembrane linker 
of nucleoskeleton and cytoskeleton (LINC)-complex, which is 
composed of SUN-KASH domain proteins. The SUN domain 
protein interacts with telomeres at the INM, whereas the KASH 
domain protein interacts with cytoplasmic motors at the outer 
nuclear membrane (ONM). This transmembrane-linkage trans- 
duces cytoskeletal forces to telomeres and drives chromosome 
movements (Hiraoka and Dernburg, 2009; Link et al., 2015; Starr 
and Fridolfsson, 2010). The chromosome movement not only 
gathers the correct homologs together, but also resolves un- 
wanted entanglements between non-homologs, ensuring the 
correct homolog pairing and recombination (Koszul and Kleck- 
ner, 2009; Storlazzi et al., 2010). 

While telomeres build the chromosome movement apparatus 
during meiotic prophase I (Shibuya and Watanabe, 201 4), the un- 
derlying molecular architecture remains largely elusive. Accumu- 
lating evidences suggest that meiotic telomeres are decorated 
with the shelterin complex as telomeres in somatic cells (Scher- 
than et al., 2000; Siderakis and Tarsounas, 2007) and the “linker” 
proteins, Bqtl/2 (fission yeast), Ndjl (budding yeast), andTERBI 
(mammals) connect shelterin with the LINC-complex (Chika- 
shige et al., 2006; Chua and Roeder, 1997; Conrad et al., 1997, 
2008; Scherthan et al., 2007; Shibuya et al., 2014a; Trelles- 
Sticken et al., 2000). 

At the same time, there have been several findings sugges- 
tive of fundamental structural reformations taking place at 
meiotic telomeres in higher eukaryotes. Early electron micro- 
scopic (EM) observations in rodent and human spermatocytes 
recognized a characteristic chromosome-INM fusion structure, 
termed the telomere attachment plate (Alsheimer et al., 1999; 
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Figure 1. Identification of MAJIN and TERB2 

(A) Tissue-specific expressions of Majin (17001 23101 RIK) and Terb2 (4933406 J08RIK) mRNAs. NIH 3T3 is a mitotically rounding fibroblast cell line. GAPDH is a 
loading control. 

(B) WT spermatocytes expressing GFP ~MAJIN or GFP TERB2 stained with the indicated antibodies. 

(C) Yeast two-hybrid interactions between full length TERB1, MAJIN, and TERB2. The pair of p53-T serves as a positive control. 

(D) Schematic of interaction domains as defined by the yeast two-hybrid assays shown in Figure SID. TRFH, TRF-homology domain; TRFB, TRF1 -binding 
domain; MYB, MYB-like domain; N terminus, SUN1 -binding domain; TM, transmembrane domain. 

(E) Immunoprecipitates from mouse testis-chromatin extracts with TERB1 antibody or control IgG, immunoblotted with the indicated antibodies. Silver-stained 
gel and results of mass spectrometry are shown in Figures SI A and SI B. 

(F) WT spermatocytes stained with the indicated antibodies. Immunostainings of fetal oocytes are shown in Figure SI E. Scale bars, 5 |im. 

See also Figure SI . 



Esponda and Gimenez-Martin, 1972; Holm and Rasmussen, 
1977; Woollam et al., 1967). EM in situ hybridization assays 
using murine spermatocytes revealed that telomeric DNA is 
embedded in the attachment plate (Liebe et al., 2004), suggest- 
ing that telomeric DNA might be compacted and physically 
integrated into the lipid bilayer. However, the proteinaceous 
or membranous elements comprising the structures remain to 
be discovered. 

In this study, we have identified meiosis-specific telomere 
and INM-binding proteins, telomere repeat-binding bouquet 
formation protein 2 (TERB2) and membrane-anchored junction 
protein (MAJIN), which form a complex with TERB1. TERB1/2- 
MAJIN establishes telomere attachment to the INM by taking 
over the telomeric DNA from shelterin and, concomitantly, 
develops the telomere attachment plate. Our results highlight 
elaborate molecular cross-communications between the iipid 
bilayer and chromatin and offer a plausible mechanism by which 
the transmembrane DNA binding protein dictates telomere-INM 
fusion. 



RESULTS 

Identification of MAJIN and TERB2 

To identify proteins that construct the membrane-integrated 
telomere structures in meiosis, we analyzed TERB1 immunopre- 
cipitates from mouse testis extracts by a mass spectrometry 
(Figures SI A and SI B). Among the proteins identified, we found 
two uncharacterized proteins, coded by 17001 23101 Rik and 
4933406J08Rik, which were expressed specifically in germline 
tissues (Figure 1A). Their GFP-fusion proteins localized to the 
meiotic telomeres when expressed in live-mouse testes (Fig- 
ure IB). Notably, GFP H 7001 23101 RIK showed additional locali- 
zation on the whole nuclear envelope (Figure 1 B). Both proteins 
are widely conserved in vertebrate species (Figure SIC). We 
named these proteins MAJIN (membrane-anchored junction 
protein, 1700123101 Rik) and TERB2 (telomere repeat-binding 
bouquet formation protein 2, 4933406J08Rik). 

Yeast two-hybrid analyses detected interactions between 
MAJIN and TERB2 and also between TERB2 and TERB1 
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(Figures 1C and SID, summarized in ID). Further, immunoblot- 
ting the TEFIB1 immunoprecipitates indicated that TERB1 forms 
a complex with MAJIN and TERB2 in vivo (Figure IE). Consis- 
tently, both endogenous MAJIN and TERB2 localize to meiotic 
telomeres throughout prophase I and disappear in metaphase I 
(Figures IF and S1E), as does TERB1 (Shibuya et al., 2014a), 
leading to the conclusion that MAJIN and TERB2 are meiotic 
telomere-associating proteins. 

MAJIN-TERB2 Is Indispensable for Meiotic 
Chromosome Movement 

To address their functions, we raised knockout mice for Majin 
and Terb2, utilizing the gene-trap ES-cell lines (Figures S2A- 
S2C). The homozygous mice (Majin^'~ and Terb2~'~) lacking 
the protein expressions displayed no overt somatic phenotype 
but were completely infertile and possessed degenerated germ- 
line tissues (Figures 2A and 2B). (Histological analyses revealed 
the absence of post-meiotic cells in mutant gonads, suggesting 
that both MAJIN and TERB2 are essential for meiotic progres- 
sion (Figures 2A and 2B). 

Inspection of the cellular phenotypes of Majin-'- and Terb2~'~ 
revealed that homologous synapsis, which is defined by the 
loading of the synaptonemal complex protein SYCP1 onto the 
lateral element (LE) of SYCP3, was severely impaired, leading 
to cell-cycle arrest in zygotene (partial SYCP1) stage (Figures 
2C and S2E). The number of TRF1 foci remained large in mutant 
spermatocytes, implying that homolog pairing was largely 
impaired also at the telomeric regions (Figure 2D). 

Since the accumulation of meiotic LINC-complex, SUN1- 
KASFI5, to the telomere attachment site is required for meiotic 
chromosome movement and subsequent homolog pairing and 
synapsis (Ding et al., 2007; Florn et al., 2013), we suspected 
that this process is disturbed in the absence of MAJIN-TERB2. 
In fact, SUN1-KASH5 no longer accumulated at telomeres, but 
rather aggregated to the nuclear surface near the centrosome 
in mutant spermatocytes (Figures 2E and S2F). These aggrega- 
tions were no longer detectable after detergent treatment, 
suggesting that SUN1-KASFI5 loses its tight association with 
chromatin (Figure S2G). Time-lapse observations of live-sper- 
matocytes revealed an almost complete cessation of rapid-chro- 
mosome movement in Majin~'~ and Terb2~'~ spermatocytes 
(Figure 2F) as we observed previously in Terb1^'~ and Sun1~'~ 
spermatocytes (Shibuya et al., 2014a). Thus, we conclude that 
MAJIN-TERB2 plays a crucial role in assembling SUN1-KASH5 
at telomeres and, thereby, in achieving meiotic chromosome 
movement. 

MAJIN Locally Limits TERB1/2 Assembly on the INM 

Since the meiotic phenotypes of Majin^'~ and Terb2^'~ largely 
mimic those of Terbl (Figure 2) (Shibuya et al., 2014a), and 
they form a complex in vivo (Figures 1 and SI), they might func- 
tion in cooperation at meiotic telomeres. To explore the relation- 
ships among TERB1, TERB2, and MAJIN, we inspected their 
localization hierarchy at meiotic telomeres in each mutant testis. 
In wild-type leptotene spermatocytes, telomeres are only partly 
localized at the nuclear periphery, and TERB1, TERB2, and 
MAJIN accumulated only to those telomeres, but not telomeres 
at the nuclear internal domain (Figure 3A). Strikingly, these mem- 



brane-oriented assemblies were disturbed in Majin /_ , leading 
to uniform distributions of TERB1 and TERB2 at telomeres, 
including internal ones (Figure 3A). In contrast, in Terbl 
both TERB2 and MAJIN were completely absent from telomeres 
(from both peripheral and internal domains) (Figure 3A) and local- 
ized to the entire INM, which can be detected by a sensitive 
assay using GFP-fusion protein expression (Figure 3B). These 
results suggest that there are two distinct localization-depen- 
dent assembly mechanisms, the membrane-oriented one ex- 
erted by MAJIN and the telomere-oriented one exerted by 
TERB1 (Figure 3C). TERB2 shows a versatile nature, as it local- 
ized at all telomeres in Majin~'~ and on the entire INM in Terbl 
(Figures 3A and 3B), consistent with the fact that TERB2 inter- 
acts with both TERB1 and MAJIN (Figures 1C, ID, and SID). 

Considering that TERB1 , TERB2, and MAJIN are rarely detect- 
able at yet-unattached telomeres in the physiological assembly 
process (Figure 3A; internal telomeres in wild-type leptotene 
spermatocytes), the membrane-oriented assembly is likely 
dominant, rather than the telomere-oriented one, leading to the 
sequestration of preassembled TERB1-TERB2-MAJIN complex 
on the INM (Figure 3C). Indeed, the membrane-sequestered 
complex became obvious when the proteins were overex- 
pressed in wild-type spermatocytes (Figure 3D). In FleLa cells, 
in which the meiotic program is absent, ectopically expressed 
GFRor HA ~MAJIN distributed on the entire INM in a manner depen- 
dent on its C terminus putative transmembrane (TM) domain 
(Figures S3A-S3C) and sequestered co-expressed GFP TERB2 
and TERB1 MYC to the INM (Figures S3C and S3D). 

TERB1/2-MAJIN Forms the Membrane-Integrated 
Telomere Attachment Structure 

Our assays indicate that SUN1-KASFI5 disappears from telo- 
meres in all mutant spermatocytes, Terb2~'~, Majin~'~ , and 
Terb1~'- (Figures 2E and S2G) (Shibuya et al., 2014a). In 

contrast, the telomere localizations and membrane-oriented 
natures of TERB1, TERB2, and MAJIN were entirely intact in 
Sunl (Figures 3E and 3F), implying that TERB1/2-MAJIN 
assembly precedes the enrichment of SUN1-KASFI5 at mem- 
brane-anchored telomeres. These results suggest the possibility 
that telomere attachment in Sun1~'~ might have different char- 
acteristics from those of Terbl ' /_ , Terb2~'~, and Majin^~. 
Indeed, telomere attachment defects were milder in Sun1~'~ 
than the other mutants, although they all arrested at the zygotene 
stage (Figure 3G). 

To examine the telomere attachment status in these mutants, 
we investigated the ultrastructures of meiotic telomeres by elec- 
tron microscopy (EM). The EM images of meiotic telomeres in 
wild-type spermatocytes show the electron-dense conical thick- 
enings of synapsed LEs and a capping structure attached to the 
INM (Figures 3H and S4) (Liebe et al., 2004). These structures 
were completely absent, even at the ends of synapsed LEs 
near the INM, in Terbl " /_ , Terb2~'~, and Majin^'~, while pre- 
served in Sun1~'- spermatocytes (Figure 3H) (Link et al., 
2014). Notably, in Majin~'~, the capping structure was preserved 
although dissociated from the INM. In contrast, in Terb1~'~ and 
Terb2~ the capping structure was largely disrupted, but the 
conical thickenings of the LEs were partly preserved, especially 
in Terb2~'-, without INM attachment (Figure 3H). These various 
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Figure 2. MAJIN-TERB2 Is Indispensable for the Meiotic Chromosome Movement 

(A) Testes from 8-week-old mice of the indicated genotypes (top) and their tissue sections stained with hematoxylin and eosin (bottom). Note that post-meiotic 
nuclei are observed in WT seminiferous tubules but not in those of Majin ' and Terb2 7 . TUNEL stainings are shown in Figure S2D. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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structural defects may reflect the hierarchical protein assembly 
states at telomeres in these mutants (Figure 3C). Taken together, 
these results indicate that the meiotic factors TERB1/2-MAJIN 
play a crucial role in positioning meiotic telomeres onto the 
INM and in constructing the attachment plate in a manner inde- 
pendent of SUN1-KASH5. 

TRF1 and TERB1/2-MAJIN Form a Tetrameric Complex 

The foregoing results suggest that TERB1/2 is sequestered to 
the INM by the membrane protein MAJIN and accumulates at 
telomeres only when telomeres relocate to the nuclear periph- 
ery in meiotic entry (Figures 3A and 4A). Because TERB1 binds 
directly to the shelterin core component TRF1 (Shibuya et al., 
2014a) and forms a 1:1 stoichiometric heterodimer even in 
the presence of accessory TERB2 binding (Figures S5A-S5D), 
we assumed that this molecular interaction might be a 
crucial step for telomere attachment to the INM. To reconstitute 
the telomere attachment process in vitro, we purified the 
his TERB1 c -TERB 2-MAJIN a ™ tripartite complex, mixed it 
with varying amounts of HIS TRF1 , and examined DNA-binding 
activity by electron mobility shift assay (EMSA) (Figures 4B and 
4C). While the DNA-binding of his TERB1 c -TERB 2-MAJIN a ™ 
tripartite complex was weak (often forming smear bands) (Fig- 
ure S5H), the addition of TRF1 enhanced DNA-binding in a 
dose-dependent manner by forming a tetrameric complex (Fig- 
ures 4C, lanes 3-6, and S5E). The DNA-binding of the tetra- 
meric complex is telomere-DNA-specific and depends largely 
on the TRF1 MYB-domain (Figures S5F and S5G). Notably, 
DNA binding of the TRF1 homodimer alone is not detectable 
with the excess amount of tripartite complex, indicating that 
the tetrameric complex formation occurs very efficiently. We 
argue that this highly efficient complex conversion form the 
canonical TRF1 homodimer to the chimeric complex with 
TERB1/2-MAJIN might be a key mechanism of telomere 
(TRF1) attachment to the INM. 

Notably, MAJIN has a basic cluster (isoelectric points [PI] = 10) 
adjacent to the C terminus TM domain (Figure 4D, shown in red), 
a common feature of transmembrane DNA-binding proteins 
(Ulbert et al., 2006), and has DNA-binding activity that is not 
sequence-specific in vitro (Figures 4E and 4F). Mutations of 
the basic amino acids within the cluster ( his ~MAJIN dbatm ) 
severely impaired the DNA-binding activity of MAJIN (Figures 



4E and 4F), and this was the case also for the tripartite complex, 
his TERB1 c -TERB 2-MAJIN dba ™, but not for the tetrameric 
complex containing TRF1 likely due to the predominant 
DNA-binding activity of TRF1 (Figures S5H and S5I). Further, 
GFP MAJIN DB exogenously expressed in Majin~'~ spermato- 
cytes retained its abilities to localize on the INM and accumu- 
lated to telomeres at the INM, likely through the formation of 
the chimeric complex on the INM. Flowever, GFP ~MAJIN DB only 
partially rescued the telomere attachment defects of Majin~'~ 
spermatocytes, while wild-type protein almost completely 
suppressed the defects (Figure 4G). Thus, we conclude that 
MAJIN has DNA-binding activity on its own that is important 
for the stabilization of telomere attachment on the INM. 

The Telomere Cap Exchange 

Zoom-in views of meiotic telomeres revealed that TERB1/2- 
MAJIN colocalizes with TRF1 on the INM in zygotene (Figure 4A), 
consistent with their in vitro nature to form a stable tetrameric 
complex (Figure S5E). In pachytene, however, TRF1 signals 
are dissociated from the TERB1/2-MAJIN region and distrib- 
uted in the surrounding area to form a ring-shaped structure 
(Figure 5A). Importantly, other shelterin components, TRF2, 
TIN2, gfp ~RAP1, gfp TPP 1, and gfp POT1A, also behave like 
TRF1 (Figure 5B). Experiments combining immunofluorescence 
with in situ hybridization (FISH) for telomeric DNA demonstrated 
that telomeric DNA signals co-localize with the TERB1/2-MAJIN 
complex rather than the shelterin ring structure, implying that 
shelterin is largely dissociated from the telomeric DNA (Fig- 
ure 5C) (see Discussion). We refer to this phenomenon as the 
telomere cap exchange, since the majority of telomeric DNA is 
handed over from the canonical shelterin to the membrane- 
bound TERB1/2-MAJIN complex. The cap exchange is not an 
artifact caused by the cell-spread procedures since it was 
detectable even in structurally preserved nuclei (Figure S6B). 
Further, it is not due to differences in antibody accessibility, 
since the immunofluorescence signal of gfp TRF 1 detected by 
a GFP-antibody also showed the ring-shaped structure, while 
gfp TERB 1 was localized to the center of the endogenous 
TRF1 -rings (Figures S6C and S6D). Collectively, these data 
demonstrate that the canonical shelterin is largely dissociated 
from the meiotic telomere complex after priming TERB1/2- 
MAJIN on the telomeric DNA. 



(B) Ovaries from 8-week-old mice of the indicated genotypes (top) and their tissue sections stained with hematoxylin and eosin (bottom). Arrowheads, follicle; 
asterisks, corpora lutea. 

(C) Left: spermatocytes of the indicated genotypes stained with the indicated antibodies. Right: frequencies of meiotic stages in testes from 8-week-old mice of 
the indicated genotypes. SYCP3 positive spermatocytes (>2,400 cells for each genotype) are classified into the following substages: Lep, leptotene (no SYCP1); 
Zyg, zygotene (partially assembled SYCP1); Pac, pachytene (fully assembled SYCP1); Dip, diplotene (disassembled SYCP1); Met I, metaphase I (no SYCP1 and 
SYCP3 accumulations at centromeres). Mean values of three independent experiments from three different mice are shown. Error bars, SEM (n = 3). The cor- 
responding results of fetal oocytes are shown in Figure S2E. 

(D) Quantification of TRF1 foci number with the median (n > 30 cells for each substage). Substages are defined in (C). Data are from two independent experiments 
from two different mice. Note that murine cells have 40 chromosomes (2n) and the number of telomeres ranges from 80 (fully unpaired) to 40 (fully paired) in WT. 

(E) Zygotene-spermatocytes of the indicated genotypes stained with the indicated antibodies. Immunostainings with y-tubulin are shown in Figure S2F. 
Immunostainings with harsh extraction are shown in Figure S2G. 

(F) Time-lapse images (30-s intervals) of live zygotene-spermatocytes of the indicated genotypes, expressing gfp 'TRF 1 and gfp 'SYCP 3 (green). DNA are 
visualized with Hoechst33342 (blue or monotone panels). The leftmost panels are pictures at the final time points (4:30) overlaid with trajectories of three 
independent telomeres from times 0:00 to 4:30. More than 15 zygotene-spermatocytes were observed for each mutant and all showed the same movement 
defects. Scale bars, 5 (j.m (unless otherwise indicated). 

See also Figure S2. 
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CDK Activity Triggers Telomere Cap Exchange 

Since the expressions of M phase cyclin and cyclin-dependent 
kinase (CDK) rise during prophase progression (Godet et al., 
2000; Wolgemuth et al., 2013), we wondered whether CDK 
activity might be involved in the regulation of the cap exchange. 
To examine this possibility, we pulse-treated wild-type sper- 
matocytes with a CDK inhibitor, Roscovitine, and examined their 
telomere structures. Strikingly, the characteristic ring-shaped 
TRF1 signals in pachytene were totally abolished after the 
Roscovitine treatment; instead TRF1 appeared as a pair of 
punctate signals, likely corresponding to the synapsed homolo- 
gous telomeres (Figures 5D and 5G). The punctate TRF1 signals 
that appeared after the Roscovitine treatment colocalized with 
MAJIN (Figure 5D), suggesting that the cap exchange is abol- 
ished after CDK inhibition. 

One candidate substrate of CDK involved in the cap exchange 
is the threonine 647 (T647) in TERB1 , an evolutionary conserved 
consensus site for CDK, since our previous study demonstrated 
that the TRF1-TERB1 interaction is reduced by the phosphomi- 
metic mutation of T647 in TERB1 (Shibuya et al., 2014a). To 
examine the in vivo phosphorylation, we raised a phospho- 
specific antibody against TERB1-pT647 (pT647) (Figure 5E). 
Immunostaining of spermatocytes with the antibody demon- 
strated punctate signals at meiotic telomeres, and the signal 
strength increased during prophase progression (Figure 5F). 
We confirmed that the signals were derived from TERB1, since 
they were detected at membrane-anchored telomeres in wild- 
type but not in Terb1~'~ (Figures S6E and S6F). Accordingly, 
pachytene-spermatocytes treated with Roscovitine showed 
severely diminished pT647 signals (Figure 5G). Therefore, we 
conclude that TERB1-T647 is phosphorylated by CDK in vivo, 
especially in late prophase when the cap exchange is prominent. 
Notably, the TERB1 T647A mutant exhibited telomere attachment 
defects when expressed in Terb1~'~ spermatocytes (Figure 5H), 
even though the protein itself has the abilities to form a priming 
chimeric complex (Figure S5J) and to localize to telomeres 
at the INM, similar to wild-type protein (Figure 5H). Despite 
the defect in telomere attachment, Terb1~'~ spermatocytes 
expressing the TERB1 T647A mutant finally exhibited the cap 
exchange when the spermatocytes had progressed to the 
pachytene-like stage (Figure 51). Thus, phosphorylation on 
TERB1 -T647 is important for the stabilization of telomere attach- 



ment but dispenable for the cap exchange. There might be 
other key CDK substrates that are sufficient for the cap ex- 
change. Intriguingly, the DNA-binding defective mutant of 
MAJIN (MAJIN 08 ) expressed in Majin spermatocytes showed 
a complete loss of the cap exchange, even in the pachytene-like 
stage (Figure 5J). Therefore, in addition to the activation of CDK, 
the direct tethering of DNA to the INM by MAJIN is necessary to 
achieve the cap exchange reaction (see Discussion). 

Incipient Chromosome Movement Promotes the 
Telomere Attachment 

It remains unexplained why a substantial number of telomeres 
are detached from the INM in Sunl , despite the fact that an 
intact attachment plate is formed in this mutant (Figures 3E- 
3H) (Ding et al., 2007; Link et al., 2014). Because chromosome 
movements are absent in Sun1~'~ (Shibuya et al., 2014a), 
we speculated that chromosome movement might influence 
telomere attachment. To address this issue, we utilized a testis 
organ-culture system (Sato et al., 2013), in which meiotic pro- 
gression can be monitored for several days in vitro. Microtubule 
(MT)-dependent chromosome movements were disrupted by 
addition of the MT-depolymerizing drug, nocodazole, to the cul- 
ture medium (Figure 6A) (Lee et al., 2015; Morimoto et al., 2012; 
Shibuya et al., 201 4b). We cultured testes from wild-type juvenile 
male with EdU for 3.5 days. EdU incorporation can distinguish 
cells that have progressed through pre-meiotic S phase during 
the time in culture (Figure 6A). As a result, cells cultured in the 
presence of nocodazole rarely accomplished homolog synapsis, 
while cells cultured without nocodazole did (Figure 6B). This 
result is consistent with the previously established notion that 
the MT-dependent chromosome movement is required for 
homolog association during meiotic prophase I. Further, to our 
surprise, there were prominent telomere attachment defects in 
EdU-positive zygotene cells cultured with nocodazole (14 ± 4.1 
internal telomeres/cell), while the defects were far less pro- 
nounced in EdU-negative cells cultured with nocodazole (2 ± 
4.3 internal telomeres/cell) (Figure 6C). These results suggest 
that MT function is needed for faithful telomere attachment to 
the INM during pre-meiotic S phase, when telomere relocation 
usually takes place (Pfeifer et al., 2001). We confirmed that the 
accumulations of TERB1/2-MAJIN and even SUN1 are entirely 
intact at peripheral telomeres in these cultured cells (Figure 6D). 



Figure 3. MAJIN Locally Limits TERB1/2 Assembly at the INM 

(A) Equator images of spermatocytes of the indicated genotypes stained with the indicated antibodies. 1/VTs are in the early leptotene stage. Mutants (Majin ' , 
Terb2~'~, and Terbl /_ ) are in the zygotene stage. 

(B) Zygotene-spermatocytes of the indicated genotypes expressing GFP MAJIN (left) and GFP TERB2 (right) stained with the indicated antibodies. 

(C) Schematic of TERB1/2-MAJIN-SUN1 assembly under the regulations of two distinct gravities in spermatocytes of WT (unattached or attached) and the 
indicated mutants. 

(D) WT spermatocytes co-expressing TERBT MYC , GFP TERB2, and HA MAJIN stained with the indicated antibodies. Bottom, equator images. 

(E) Equator images of Sun1~'- zygotene-spermatocytes, stained with the indicated antibodies. 

(F) SunM zygotene-spermatocytes expressing GFP MAJIN (left) and GFP TERB2 (right) stained with the indicated antibodies. 

(G) Equator images of structurally preserved zygotene-spermatocytes of the indicated genotypes stained with the indicated antibodies. Graph shows the number 
of internal TRF1 foci with median. Data are from three independent experiments from three different mice. ***p < 0.0001 , one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni's 
multiple comparisons test. 

(H) Electron microscopie images of telomeres (arrowheads) and INMs (arrows) in spermatocytes of the indicated genotypes, with schematics. LE, lateral element; 
CE, central element; INM, inner nuclear membrane. Telomeres at the nuclear periphery (peri.) and in the internal domain (inter.) are magnified in (A) and (E). Scale 
bars, 5 jim (unless otherwise indicated). 

See also Figures S3 and S4. 
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Figure 4. Meiotic Telomere-Binding Complex Forms a Chimeric Complex with TRF1 in Early Meiosis 

(A) Peripheral images of WT zygotene-spermatocytes stained with the indicated antibodies. The pairs of juxtaposed homologous telomeres are magnified. 

(B) Tripartite complex ( his TERB1 c -TERB 2-MAJIN atm ) purified with a HIS-tag on TERB1 C from the Escherichia coli extract co-expressing all these subunits 
shown in the Coomassie-stained gel. Note that we used the truncated versions of TERB1 and MAJIN (TERB1 C lacking the N terminus SUN1 -binding domain, 
MAJIN a ™ lacking the C terminus transmembrane domain) because these domains caused protein aggregations in vitro. 

(C) EMSA assay with a concentration (1 7 pM) of the tripartite complex, HIS "TERB1 c -TERB 2-MAJIN a ™, premixed with increasing amounts of HIS "TRF1 (lanes 3-6, 
3-fold steps up to 1 .7 pM). Lane 2:17 pM of the tripartite complex. Lane 7: 1 .7 pM of HIS "TRF1 . Lane 1 : probe alone. White arrowhead, TRF1 homodimer; black 
arrowhead, the tetrameric complex ( HIS ~TRF1 - HIS “TERB1 c -TERB 2-MAJIN atm ). The labeled DNA probe is a restriction fragment containing nine telomere repeats, 
(TTAGGG) 9 . The formation of the tetrameric complex was assured by the co-expression of HIS "TERB1 C , MAJIN a ™, TERB2, and TRF1 in E. coli (Figure S5E). 

(D) Schematic of MAJIN divided into three domains: the N terminus domain (1-138 aa), the basic cluster (139-189 aa shown in red), and the C terminus domain 
(1 90-256 aa). The C terminus transmembrane domain is shown in gray. The isoelectric points (PI) of each domain are also shown. Amino acid sequence alignment 

(legend continued on next page) 
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Of note, similar attachment defects are observed in Sun1^'~, in 
which MT polymerization is intact but chromosome movement 
is impaired (Ding et al., 2007; Shibuya et al., 2014a, 2014b). 

Taken together, these results suggest that the MT-dependent 
chromosome movement promotes the initial telomere associa- 
tion with the nuclear periphery, probably by increasing the 
liquidity within the nucleus (see Discussion). 

DISCUSSION 

Rapid-chromosome movement along the nuclear envelope is an 
evolutionary conserved meiotic process essential for pairing and 
recombination of the homologous chromosomes. Hence, a key 
goal of meiosis research has been to define the regulatory mech- 
anism that takes place at meiotic telomeres to develop the 
movement apparatus. In this study, we identified factors respon- 
sible for telomere attachment to the INM in mammalian meiosis 
and uncovered the underlying hierarchical molecular mecha- 
nisms. The key player is the membrane-associated junction 
protein MAJIN, named also after a Japanese word representing 
the “Genie in Aladdin’s Lamp.” MAJIN behaves as a membrane 
protein and sequesters telomere adaptors TERB1/2 to the INM. 
Once telomeres access the nuclear periphery during meiotic 
entry, MAJIN dynamically relocalizes to telomeres on the INM 
and stabilizes the attachment through a number of ingenious 
strategies. 

A Transmembrane DNA-Binding Protein MAJIN 

MAJIN stabilizes telomere attachment partly through its own 
DNA-binding activity, which maps adjacent to the TM-domain 
(Figures 4D-4F). The presence of a basic segment near the 
TM-domain is the common feature of the transmembrane 
DNA-binding proteins, although its physiological significance 
has been rarely addressed (most believe it to be involved in tran- 
scriptional regulation or nuclear envelope reassembly after 
mitosis) (Ulbert et al., 2006). Our analyses show that a mutation 
in the DNA-binding domain of MAJIN impairs its DNA binding ac- 
tivity and in vivo function in tethering telomeres to the INM. Our 
data suggest that the DNA-binding activity of MAJIN is relatively 
weak compared to that of TRF1 (~1/100 that of TRF1) and not 
specific for the telomere repeat sequence (Figure 4F). We, there- 
fore, reason that the incipient telomere attachment is mediated 
primarily by the protein-protein interaction between TERB1 
and TRF1, and the interaction of MAJIN with the telomeric 
DNA may develop after the priming attachment, establishing 
direct linkage between telomeric DNA and the lipid bilayer. 



Notably, an analogous regulatory mechanism has been re- 
ported in fission yeast, in which a ubiquitous INM protein com- 
plex Bqt3/4 associates with a shelterin protein Rapl and tethers 
telomeres to the nuclear periphery. This Bqt3/4-mediated telo- 
mere-INM interaction is maintained in vegetative cells and 
becomes a prerequisite for the recruitment of the SUN-KASH 
complex in meiosis (Chikashige et al., 2009). Although their over- 
all amino acid sequences are diverged, both Bqt4 and MAJIN 
have a single TM-segment on their extreme C termini, which is 
a hallmark of tail-anchored proteins. Moreover, Bqt4 has a he- 
lix-turn-helix motif, a putative DNA-binding domain. The basic 
cluster in MAJIN is also predicted to compose a helix-turn-helix 
motif, and residues mutated in our DNA-binding defective 
mutant reside in the second helix, known to function in a direct 
DNA binding (NPS server; https://npsa-prabi.ibcp.fr/). Therefore, 
we propose that MAJIN could be an evolutionary relative of 
fission yeast Bqt4 and specified for meiotic telomere-INM 
attachment in vertebrates. 

The Telomere Cap Exchange 

Our analyses indicate that after the establishment of priming 
attachment, the cap exchange takes place depending on 
CDK activity, which increases gradually throughout prophase. 
TERB1 -T647 is a substrate of CDK, the phosphorylation of which 
reduces the binding affinity between TERB1 and TRF1 , and thus 
might facilitate release of TRF1 from the priming chimeric com- 
plex. However, there might be another CDK target sufficient for 
the cap exchange since the TERB1 -T647A mutant does not pre- 
vent the cap exchange. Further, not only TRF1 but whole shel- 
terin complex is displaced from telomeres at the time of cap 
exchange (Figure 5B), suggesting that there must be regulations 
beyond the resolution of TRF1 -TERB1 , such as the direct phos- 
phorylations of TRF1 and TRF2 as observed in mitosis (Hayashi 
etal., 2012; McKerlieandZhu, 201 1). Crucially, the MAJIN-medi- 
ated association between DNA and the membrane is essential 
for triggering the cap exchange in addition to the CDK activation. 
Taken together, it is tenable that the electrostatic repulsion, 
at the hydrophobic environment very close to the lipid bilayer, 
may drive the shelterin away from the membrane-attached 
telomeres, especially when the affinity between shelterin and 
telomeric-DNA is diminished by CDK activity. 

Because the binding of shelterin to telomeric DNA is constitu- 
tive^ required to prevent the DNA-damage-response at telo- 
meres (Palm and de Lange, 2008), the cap exchange is quite 
a surprising phenomenon on its own. It is possible that the 
TERB1/2-MAJIN complex overcomes the requirement of the 



of the C terminus basic domains of MAJIN homologs (bottom). The basic amino acids are shown in red. Alanine substitutions in the basic cluster domain are 
underlined. 

(E) Gel-filtration elution profiles of his ~MAJ 1N a ™ (1-229 aa), WT (top) or the DNA-binding mutant (DB) (bottom). Note his ~MAJIN a ™ and its DB mutant form a 
similar homooligomer. Red arrowheads, the peaks. 

(F) EMSA assay with HIS "TRF1, his 'MAJIN a ™ (WT), and his "MAJIN dba ™ (DB). The labeled DNA probes are restriction fragments containing nine of telomere 
repeats (TTAGGG) 9 (left 10 lanes) or scrambled repeats (GATGGT) g (right 10 lanes). The dilution series of HIS 'TRF1 are 1/2 -fold steps, 4 pM, 2 pM, and 1 pM and 
those of his "MAJIN a ™ (both WT and DB) are 400 pM, 200 pM, and 100 pM. Leftmost lanes: probe alone. 

(G) MajirV 7 spermatocytes expressing GFP 'MAJIN (WT), GFP ~MAJIN DB (DB), or control (-) stained with the indicated antibodies. Equator images are shown at the 
bottom. Graph shows the number of internal TRF1 foci in each cell with the median. Scale bars, 5 (.im (unless otherwise indicated). Telomeres at the nuclear 
periphery (peri.) and in the internal domain (inter.) are magnified. ***p < 0.0001 , unpaired t test. 

See also Figure S5. 
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canonical protective function of shelterin by limiting the accessi- 
bility of damage-response proteins in the hydrophobic environ- 
ment at the lipid bilayer. Notably, although shelterin is largely 
dissociated from the region stained by telomeric FISH after the 
cap exchange, it still remains at the proximal region forming a 
ring-shaped structure (Figure 5C). These shelterin pools after 
the cap exchange may be maintained in preparation for their 
rapid returns to the telomeric DNA after prophase I or, more 
actively, to act as a structural element reinforcing the telomere 
attachment plate. Otherwise, the shelterin ring would have 
distinct functions, such as the canonical repressive roles against 
the activation of the DNA damage response or in the develop- 
ment of the telomere extension machineries, which takes place 
during gametogenesis (Siderakis and Tarsounas, 2007; Thilaga- 
vathi et al., 201 3). Future studies will address these newly arising 
questions. 

An Attachment and Movement Are Mechanically 
Distinct Processes but Are Coordinated via Feedback 

The SUN-KASH transmembrane complex is a conserved key 
regulator of the meiotic chromosome movement, a prerequisite 
for homolog pairing and recombination in various eukaryotic 
species. It is widely believed that the SUN-KASH complex medi- 
ates both the attachment and movement of meiotic telomeres 
(Link et al., 201 5), because mutations in SUN-KASH cause signif- 
icant defects in both pathways in some organisms, including 
budding yeast and mammals (Bupp et al., 2007; Ding et al., 
2007; Horn et al., 2013; Schoberet al., 2009). However, telomere 



attachment to the INM might be achieved by alternative molec- 
ular mechanisms beyond the SUN-KASH complex, as proposed 
for the fission yeast membrane proteins Bqt3/4 and budding 
yeast Escl (Chikashige et al., 2009; Mekhail and Moazed, 
2010). That is also the case in nematode meiosis, where muta- 
tions in the SUN-domain protein impair the movements of pairing 
centers (corresponding to telomeres), but their attachments to 
the INM are perfectly maintained by unknown regulatory mech- 
anisms (Sato et al., 2009). Our present study revealed that the 
attachment and movement of meiotic telomeres are separately 
regulated by two distinct meiosis-specific transmembrane com- 
plexes, TERB1/2-MAJIN and SUN1-KASH5, in mammals. 

Our analyses reveal that the suppression of incipient telomere 
movement by MT-depolymerization significantly reduces the 
efficiency of telomere attachment as seen in Sun1^~, while 
some telomeres are perfectly attached to the INM depending 
on TERB1/2-MAJIN. Thus, the incipient telomere attachment 
and movement might be initiated at telomeres that stochastically 
locate near the INM, possibly with the support of preceding 
movement of heterochromatin to the nuclear periphery (Scher- 
than et al., 2014). Because chromosomes are highly entangled 
in early prophase (Koszul and Kleckner, 2009; Storlazzi et al., 
2010), the incipient telomere movement might facilitate the 
overall chromosome motion within the nucleus, including the 
movements of yet-unattached chromosomes, and promote their 
attachments. Thus, our study reveals the coordinated feedback 
regulation between telomere attachment and chromosome 
movement (Figure 7). 



Figures. Telomere Cap Exchange 

(A) Equator (left) or peripheral (right) images of WT pachytene-spermatocytes stained with the indicated antibodies. Top schematics show relative positions of 
TRF1 (shelterin) and the meiotic telomere binding complex (TERB1/2-MAJIN) at telomeres in pachytene spermatocytes. The colocalizations of TERB1 , MAJIN, 
TERB2, and SUN1 are shown in Figure S6A. 

(B) Peripheral images of WT pachytene-spermatocytes stained for TRF1 (red), TIN2/TRF2/GFP (green), and SYCP3 (blue). The localizations of TPP1 , RAP1 , and 
POT1 A were examined by expressing GFP-fusion proteins, followed by immunostainings with GFP antibody. Top schematic shows the protein composition of 
the shelterin complex. 

(C) Peripheral images of WT pachytene-spermatocytes stained with the indicated antibodies. Telomeric DNA are visualized by FITC-labeled FISFI-probe (Tel- 
FISH) (green). 

(D) Peripheral images of WT pachytene-spermatocytes, treated with either CDK inhibitor (+Roscovitine) or control DMSO (+DMSO) for 2 hr, and stained with the 
indicated antibodies. 

(E) Schematic of the domain composition of TERB1 with the position of T647 (top). N terminus, SUN1 -binding domain; TRFB, TRF1 -binding domain; MYB, 
Myb-like domain. Western blot of recombinant mbp TERB 1 -TRFB (523-699 aa), WT, or T647A mutant, immunoblotted with pT647 antibody (bottom). Prior to the 
western blot, the proteins were phosphorylated in vitro with (+) or without (-) recombinant cyclin B-CDK1 complex (CyB-CDKI ) in the presence (+) or absence (-) 
of ATP. AB, Amido black staining of the membrane. 

(F) WT spermatocytes stained with the indicated antibodies. The graph shows relative signal intensities of pT647 at telomeres in comparison with TERB1 . The 
relative intensities in each meiotic substage are normalized to that in the diplotene stage (Dip). Lep, leptotene; Zyg, zygotene; Pac, pachytene. Ten telomeres are 
measured in each cell (total ten cells for each substage). Error bars, SD. The signal intensities of pT647 are shown in Figure S6I. The stainings and signal intensities 
of TERB1 are shown in Figures S6G and S6Ft. 

(G) Magnified images of synapsed telomeres, at the nuclear peripheries of WT pachytene-spermatocytes, treated with either CDK inhibitor (+Roscovitine) or 
control DMSO (+DMSO) for 2 hr and stained with the indicated antibodies. The graph shows the relative signal intensities of pT647 in corresponding cells. Mean 
values of three independent experiments from three different mice, normalized to the control (DMSO), are shown. In each experiment, five telomeres are 
measured in each cell (total 30 cells). Error bars, SEM (n = 3). 

(H) Terbl ' spermatocytes expressing GFP TERB1 (middle), qfp TERB1 t647a (right), or control (— ) (left) stained with the indicated antibodies. Equator images are 
shown at the bottom. The graph shows the number of internal TRF1 foci in each cell with the median indicated. Data are from two independent experiments from 
two different mice. 

(I) Peripheral images of Terbl 1 spermatocytes, progressed to the pachytene-like stage following the expression of GFP TERB1 (left) or GFP TERB1 t647a (right), 
and stained with the indicated antibodies. Note that the cap exchange normally occurs in both situations. 

(J) Peripheral images of Majin~'~ spermatocytes progressed to the pachytene-like stage following the expression of GFP MAJIN (left) or GFP MAJIN DB (right), and 
stained with the indicated antibodies. Note that the cap exchange normally occurs in cells expressing GFP MAJIN but not GFP MAJIN DB . Scale bars, 5 |.im (unless 
otherwise indicated). *p < 0.05, ***p < 0.0001 , unpaired t test. 

See also Figures S6 and S7. 
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Figure 6. Incipient Telomere Movement Promotes the Telomere Attachment in Meiotic Entry 

(A) Schematic of the in vitro organ culture. Testes undergoing the first wave of spermatogenesis (9 days post-partum [dpp]; the majority of spermatocytes are at 
pre-meiotic S to early leptotene stage) were cultured on an agarose gel half-soaked with medium containing EdU and nocodazole/DMSO. After 3.5 days in culture 
(12.5 dpp; the majority of spermatocytes are at pachytene stage), cells were collected from the organ, fixed, and stained. 

(B) Frequencies of meiotic stages after organ culture. SYCP3-positive spermatocytes, from cultures with (+) or without (— ) nocodazole are divided into two 
populations, EdU incorporated (+) or unincorporated (-). Substages are defined in Figure 2C. Mean frequencies of three independent cultures are shown (>200 
cells for each condition). Error bars, SEM (n = 3). Representative cells (right), stained with the indicated antibodies and EdU. 

(C) Equator images of zygotene-spermatocytes after organ culture stained with the indicated antibodies and EdU. The graph shows the number of internal TRF1 
foci in zygotene-spermatocytes with the median. Zygotene-spermatocytes from cultures with (+) or without (— ) nocodazole, are divided into two populations, EdU 
incorporated (+) or unincorporated (-). Data are from three independent cultures. 

(D) Equator images of zygotene-spermatocytes after organ culture stained with the indicated antibodies. ***p < 0.0001 , unpaired t test. Scale bars, 5 jim. 



Meiosis-Specific Reformation of the INM 

Our identification and characterization of the meiosis-specific 
nuclear membrane complex, TERB2-MAJIN, highlight the elabo- 
rate cross regulations between the meiotic nuclear envelope and 
telomeres. Previous studies in mice also hinted at the drastic ref- 
ormations of INM proteins taking place specifically in meiosis, 
such as the expression of meiosis-specific short isoform of lam- 
ina protein, lamin C2 (Alsheimer et al., 1999; Jahn et al., 2010; 
Link et al., 201 3), and the reorganization of nuclear pore complex 
(Scherthan et al., 2000), which may influence the telomere 
mobility within the INM. Further, the redistribution of SUN1 
from the whole INM to the telomere attachment sites requires 
the meiosis-specific phospho-modifications on its N terminus 
domain, that are mediated possibly by CDK2 in mammals (Mar- 



tinerie et al., 2014; Viera et al., 2015), as do CHK2 and PLK2 in 
nematode (Harper et al., 2011; Labella et al., 2011; MacQueen 
and Villeneuve, 2001 ; Penkner et al., 2009). Thus, emerging evi- 
dences indicate that there are extensive protein networks that lie 
underneath the INM of the nuclear envelope in meiosis. The 
future goals in this field will be to identify factors involved in the 
INM network and understand the interplay between them. 
Such studies will provide an important clue to solve the issues 
of human infertility and a wide range of diseases related to the 
INM dysfunction (Mejat and Misteli, 2010). 

EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Detailed methods are described in the Supplemental Experimental Procedures. 
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Figure 7. Schematic of Meiosis-Specific Telomere Regulations in Mammals 

The meiotic telomere complex, TERB1/2-MAJIN, is sequestered to the inner nuclear membrane (INM) by the transmembrane DNA-binding protein MAJIN 
(meiotic entry). The priming telomere attachment is achieved via the formation of the chimeric complex, TRF1-TERB1/2-MAJIN, initially at telomeres located 
stochastically at the nuclear periphery. The downstream accumulation of SUN1-KASH5 to the telomere attachment site triggers the incipient chromosome 
movement by linking telomeres to the microtubule cables surrounding the cytoplasmic surface of the outer nuclear membrane (ONM) and its associated dynein- 
dynactin motors. The incipient chromosome movement further facilitates telomere attachment by producing liquidity within the nucleus (early prophase). In mid 
prophase, the shelterin complex, including TRF1 , is removed from the membrane-anchored telomeres dependent on the CDK activity and direct DNA-membrane 
interaction mediated by MAJIN (telomere cap exchange). 



Animal Experiments 

Knockout mice for Sunl and Terbl were reported earlier (Ding et al., 2007; 
Shibuya et al., 2014a). All knockout mice were congenic with the C57BL/6J 
background. Animal experiments were approved by the Institutional Animal 
Care and Use Committee (approval 2711). 

Electrophoretic Mobility Shift Assay and In Vitro Phosphorylation 
Assay 

To prepare the DNA probes, EcoRI/Notl fragments containing six or nine telo- 
mere repeats (TTAGGG) or scrambled repeats (GATGGT) were radio-labeled 
with [a- 32 P] dCTP by Klenow enzyme. Proteins were mixed with 0.5 ng of labeled 
probes for one reaction in binding buffer (20 mM HEPES-KOH [pH7.9], 5% glyc- 
erol, 4% Ficoll, 0.5 jig poly[dl-dC], 4 mM DTT, 100 mM NaCI, 1 mM MgCI 2 , 
0.1 mM EDTA) and electrophoresed in a 5% nondenaturing polyacrylamide gel 
in 0.5 x Tris-borate-EDTA (TBE) at room temperature (RT). For in vitro phosphor- 
ylation, 1 (jJ of 100 mM ATP and 1 |il of recombinant cyclin B-CDK1 complex 
(NEB; P6020L) were incubated with the substrate proteins at 30°C for 1 hr. 

Gel Filtration 

Gel filtration was conducted on an ENrich SEC 650 column (Bio-Rad) in a 
buffer containing 600 mM NaCI, 0.1% NP-40, and 20 mM Tris-KCI (pH7.5). 



Fractions (500 pi) were collected. The peaks generated by the Gel Filtration 
Standard (Bio-Rad; #151-1901) are marked in each figure. 

Testis Organ Culture 

Testis organ culture was performed based on the previous study with some 
modifications (Sato et al., 2013). Briefly, testes from 9 days post-partum 
(dpp) male mice were chopped into three to four pieces 1-3 mm in diameter 
with forceps and placed on the agarose gels soaked in the organ culture me- 
dium, 2x DMEM (Sigma). To label cells progressing to pre-meiotic S phase 
during organ culture, 2 |iM of EdU (Life Technologies; Cl 0340) was supplied 
to the medium. To suppress microtubule-dependent chromosome move- 
ments, 5 \. iM of nocodazole (or the same volume of DMSO as a control) were 
supplied. After 3.5 days in culture, cells were collected from the organ and 
subjected to the EdU labeling and immunostaining. 

Immuno-FISH Assay 

Immuno-FISH assay was carried out based on a previous study (Ding et al., 
2007). In brief, spermatocyte spreads were treated with RNase A (100 fig/ml) 
at 37°C for 30 min in 2x saline sodium citrate (SSC), denatured at 85°C for 
10 min with fluorescein isothiocyanate (FITC)-labeled TeIC (CCCTAA) 3 PNA 
probe (Panagene), and hybridized for 4 hr at 37°C. Preparations were washed 
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sequentially in 50% formamide/0.5x SSC (twice) and 1 x SSC (twice) at 42°C 
for 5 min each time. The preparations were co-labeled with antibodies. 

Statistical Analysis 

Kruskal-Wallis one-way ANOVA with Bonferroni’s multiple comparisons test 
was performed in Figure 3G and Student’s t tests were performed in Figures 
4G, 5G, 5H, and 6C using GraphPad Prism version 5.0d (GraphPad Software). 
Statistical analyses were performed for technical variability (n = 3 experiments) 
otherwise indicated. 

ACCESSION NUMBERS 

The accession numbers for the Murine MAJIN, human MAJIN, and Murine 
TERB2 reported in this paper are NCBI: LC068586, LC068587, and LC068588. 
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Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures 
and seven figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi. 
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SUMMARY 

Nearly half of the ribosomes translating a particular 
bacteriophage T4 mRNA bypass a region of 50 nt, 
resuming translation 3' of this gap. How this large- 
scale, specific hop occurs and what determines 
whether a ribosome bypasses remain unclear. We 
apply single-molecule fluorescence with zero- 
mode waveguides to track individual Escherichia 
coli ribosomes during translation of T4’s gene 60 
mRNA. Ribosomes that bypass are characterized 
by a 10- to 20-fold longer pause in a non-canonical 
rotated state at the take-off codon. During the 
pause, mRNA secondary structure rearrangements 
are coupled to ribosome forward movement, facili- 
tated by nascent peptide interactions that disen- 
gage the ribosome anticodon-codon interactions 
for slippage. Close to the landing site, the ribosome 
then scans mRNA in search of optimal base-pairing 
interactions. Our results provide a mechanistic and 
conformational framework for bypassing, high- 
lighting a non-canonical ribosomal state to allow 
for mRNA structure refolding to drive large-scale 
ribosome movements. 

INTRODUCTION 

Translation normally occurs sequentially in triplets of nucleotides 
(codons) with strict maintenance by the ribosome of fidelity and 
reading frame with error rates of 1 CT 3 to 1 CT 4 per codon (Dunkle 
and Dunham, 2015; Hansen et al., 2003; Jenner et al., 2010). 
There are cases in which this well-established rule breaks 
down, where the genetic code can be recoded and altered in 
an mRNA-specific manner (called “programmed”). During pro- 
grammed frameshifting, a portion of translating ribosomes can 
be stochastically diverted to a different reading frame (Chen 
et al., 2014b; Marquez et al., 2004; Tinoco et al., 2013). Ribo- 
somes can even be directed to bypass, hopping over a stretch 



of nucleotides to continue translating a contiguous polypeptide 
(Herr et al., 2000a). These events increase the richness of infor- 
mation encoded in DNA or RNA, where a coding sequence can 
specify additional protein products not predicted from the stan- 
dard readout of the open reading frame, as well as adding a layer 
of translational control. 

The best-documented case of programmed bypassing is the 
gene 60 mRNA of bacteriophage T4 that codes for a subunit of 
a viral DNA topoisomerase (Herr et al., 2000a; Huang et al., 
1988; Weiss et al., 1990). During translation of the gene 60 
mRNA, ribosomes translate the first 45 codons (excluding the 
initiator fMet tRNA, which we term codon 0) to a Gly GGA codon. 
Half of the translating ribosomes stop at the subsequent UAG 
stop codon, and the other half skips the next 50 nt and resumes 
translation from a downstream Gly codon (Maldonado and Herr, 
1998). Instead of stopping at the stop codon, the anticodon of 
the peptidyl-tRNA Gly2 (Gly-2) (Herr et al., 1999) disengages 
from mRNA (in a process called “take-off”), the ribosome skips 
over the 50-nt gap, and the peptidyl-tRNA re-pairs to mRNA 
downstream at a GGA codon (called the “landing site”). As a 
result, translation resumes at codon 46 to create a single, contin- 
uous protein product from a discontinuous open reading frame 
(Wills, 2010) (Figure 1A). 

Biochemical, genetic, and mutational analysis relying on 
detection of protein products, both in vitro and in vivo, have iden- 
tified the essential stimulatory elements for programmed by- 
passing in gene 60: (1) the tRNA Gly (Gly-2) and the matching 
GGA take-off and landing sites bounding the non-coding gap, 
(2) an upstream nascent peptide sequence, (3) a stem loop con- 
sisting of the take-off codon and the adjacent UAG stop codon, 
and (4) a GAG Shine-Dalgarno-like sequence located 6 nt 5' to 
the landing site to promote precision of landing (Figure 1A). 
With the matched take-off/landing pairs, bypassing is the most 
efficient for the wild-type (WT) GGA codon; other codons are 
possible, but codons with G or C in the first two positions yield 
more efficient bypassing (Bucklin et al., 2005). With unmatched 
take-off/landing pairs, for example, GGA/GCA or GCA/GGA, by- 
passing efficiencies were greatly reduced (Weiss et al., 1990). 
The take-off codon is located within a potential -UUCG- hairpin 
stem loop in the 5' portion of the non-coding gap, which is 
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Figure 1 . Dynamic Pathways of Gene 60 Bypassing 

(A) The elements of the gene 60 bypass are labeled: (1) the UAG stop codon immediately 3' to the take-off GGA site at codon Gly45, (2) the tRNA Gly and the 
matching GGA take-off and landing sites, (3) an upstream nascent peptide signal, (4) a stem loop consisting of the take-off codon, and possibly (5) a GAG Shine- 
Dalgarno-like sequence located 6 nt 5' to the landing site to promote precision of landing. The full sequence of the gene 60 mRNA is shown, where the first 42 
codons are written as their amino acids (with Met being codon 0), and the remaining sequence is labeled with nucleotides. The coloring of the codon or nucleotide 
matches the coloring in (B) and (C). 

(B) Representative traces of ribosomes Cy3B (green) fluorescent intensity for bypassed and non-bypassed ribosomes. For both cases, there is a phase with 
normal translation (labeled with a green line), a phase of slowdown (blue line), and either termination at a stop codon for non-bypassed ribosomes or entering a 
rotated-state pause at codon Gly45 for bypassed ribosomes. The state assignment is shown in red, with the codon counts above. 

(legend continued on next page) 
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important for bypassing: mutations that disrupted base pairing 
reduced bypassing, whereas compensatory double mutations 
restored it. Altering the -UUCG- tetraloop sequence at the top 
of the stem, extending the length of the stem, or increasing 
loop size also reduced bypassing (Herr et al., 2000b; Weiss 
et al., 1990; Wills et al., 2008). In addition to the hairpin, a 
“nascent peptide signal,” KKYKLQNNVRRSIKSSS 13 " 29 , poten- 
tially interacts with the exit tunnel of the ribosome to stimulate 
bypassing (Herr et al., 2004; Maldonado and Herr, 1998; Weiss 
et al., 1990). Lastly, there is an alternative landing site at GGG 
within the non-coding gap near the top of the stem loop (posi- 
tions 9-11 from the take-off codon); however, the bypassing 
ribosome always lands at the wild-type landing codon (positions 
48-50 from the take-off codon). Thus, it has been proposed that 
the ribosome does not scan the full non-coding gap in search of 
a potential landing site, but rather hops over the non-coding re- 
gion (Wills et al., 2008). 

How the ribosome traverses the gap remains unclear, and no 
definitive and testable model is proposed for the mechanism of 
such a large-scale movement. What stimulates the ribosome 
to initiate bypass, and what determines whether or not a ribo- 
some bypasses? What are the roles of the nascent peptide 
and mRNA secondary structure in inducing bypass? What is 
the conformational state of the ribosome during bypassing? 
Prior investigations of frameshifting have underscored the 
importance of dynamics in translational recoding (Caliskan 
et al., 2014; Chen et al., 2014b). Here, we probe the dynamic 
and stochastic nature of bypassing using single-molecule fluo- 
rescence to track single translating ribosomes in real time, allow- 
ing us to define a global mechanism for bypassing. 

RESULTS 

Real-Time Observation of Ribosome Bypassing 
Dynamics 

To monitor single Escherichia coli ribosome progression on 
mRNAs in real-time, we used zero-mode waveguide (ZMW) 
instrumentation (Chen et al., 2014a, 2014b). In this study, we fol- 
lowed conformational changes underlying elongation, involving 
rotational movements of the small (30S) ribosomal subunit with 
respect to the large (50S) ribosomal subunit and correlated 
them with binding and departure of tRNAs and elongation fac- 
tors. To observe rotational movement, the 30S subunit was 
labeled with Cy3B on helix 44, and a non-fluorescent quencher, 
BHQ-2, was placed on helix 101 of the 50S subunit, allowing 
fluorescence resonance energy transfer (FRET) between the 
two dyes (Chen et al., 2012b, 2013) (Figure S1A). 

During one elongation cycle, the two subunits start in a non- 
rotated state (characterized by high FRET, low Cy3B intensity). 
The EF-Tu-GTP-aa-tRNA ternary complex (TC) binds to the 



vacant A site, followed by peptidyl transfer from P-site tRNA to 
the new A-site aa-tRNA. After peptidyl transfer, the ribosomal 
subunits rapidly rotate relative to each other (rotated state; lower 
FRET, higher Cy3B intensity). During this stage, the ribosome is 
“unlocked,” where the ribosome conformation and tRNA spon- 
taneously fluctuate (Blanchard et al., 2004a; Chen et al., 2012a; 
Cornish et al., 2008), preparing for translocation. mRNA-tRNA in- 
teractions and ribosome-tRNA interactions are weaker at this 
stage (Liu et al., 2011; Valle et al., 2003). Upon translocation 
catalyzed by EF-G, the two subunits rotate back to their original 
high-FRET state and the ribosome is “relocked.” Thus, one 
round of high-low FRET (low-high Cy3B intensity) corresponds 
to a single ribosome translating one codon, allowing tracking 
of translation at codon resolution, and providing the timings of in- 
dividual substeps at each codon (Chen et al., 2013) (Figure SI B). 
As opposed to previous smFRET studies with probes labeled at 
ribosomal proteins S6 and L9 showing spontaneous intersubunit 
rotations after peptidyl transfer (Cornish et al., 2008), our FRET 
probe positions possibly monitor a different intersubunit move- 
ment that occurs only one cycle per codon. Arrival and departure 
of the dye-labeled ligands, such as tRNAs, can be simulta- 
neously observed as a sequence of fluorescent pulses (Chen 
et al., 2013) (Figure SIC). The correlation of single cycles of 
FRET to translation of a single codon has been confirmed in mul- 
tiple studies (Aitken and Puglisi, 2010; Chen et al., 2012a; 
Marshall et al., 2008). 

To follow translating ribosomes, we monitored the intersubunit 
conformational signal upon delivering total tRNA (tRNA tot ) 
ternary complex (aa-tRNA-EF-Tu-GTP), EF-G, and BHQ-50S to 
immobilized Cy3B-30S preinitiation complexes on the bottom 
of the ZMWs, as done previously (Johansson et al., 2014; Tsai 
et al., 2014). Through statistical analysis of multiple translating 
single ribosomes, we obtained waiting times for the non-rotated 
and rotated states of each codon. Continuous translation can be 
observed for more than 50 codons, allowing us to profile the real- 
time dynamics approaching, during, and after bypassing. 

Dynamic Pathways of Bypassing Show a Rotated-State 
Pause for Bypassed Ribosomes 

Translation of the first 40 codons of wild-type gene 60 mRNA 
proceeds normally, with expected lifetimes of the rotated 
(waiting for translocation) and non-rotated (waiting for peptidyl 
transfer) states (2-5 s at 3 pM tRNA tot TC and 240 nM EF-G), 
demonstrating a regular elongation rate at these codons. From 
codons 40 to 45, i.e., before the take-off site, translation gradu- 
ally slows with an increase in both rotated and non-rotated states 
lifetimes to roughly 15 s for each state (3- to 7-fold increase). 
At the bypass site at codon Gly45, an exceptionally long 
rotated-state pause is observed, with a 20-fold higher mean life- 
time of 40 s. For a subset of ribosomes paused at codon Gly45, 



(C) The mean state lifetimes. The first 39 codons, when translation occurs normally, are colored in green. Codons 40 to 44, characterized by slowdown due to 
nascent peptide interaction, are shown in blue. The take-off site at codon 45 is colored in red. At codon 45, there is a long rotated-state pause. Codons after 
bypass are shaded in pink. The number of molecules analyzed is n = 451. 

(D) We can parse the subpopulation of ribosomes into bypassed and non-bypassed and separate the lifetimes shown in (C) into these two populations, giving us a 
bypassing efficiency of 35%. Only the bypassed ribosomes exhibit an increase in rotated state lifetime at codon Gly45. The color scheme is the same as in (C). 
n = 451. 

See also Figures SI , S2, and S3. 
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translation resumes instead of stopping at the UAG stop codon 
after Gly45, indicating that we observe bypassing (Figures 1 B, 
1C, S2A, and S2B). 

Translating single ribosomes cluster into three major subpop- 
ulations: (1) ribosomes that translate 45 codons and stall at the 
stop codon; these ribosomes do not bypass and do not exhibit 
the long rotated pause at Gly45, (2) ribosomes that bypass 
and translate at least codon 46; these ribosomes ubiquitously 
exhibit a long rotated state at codon 45, or (3) ribosome traces 
showing end of Cy3B signal during the long rotated state due 
to photobleaching or end of movie. Combining the second and 
third clusters gives a bypassing efficiency of ~35%, consistent 
with our in vivo assays (33%) and prior studies (Maldonado 
and Herr, 1998; Samatova et al., 2014). These results also 
confirm that bypassing is programmed in mRNA itself (Samatova 
et al., 2014); no other auxiliary factors beyond the standard fac- 
tors added here are required. 

Bypassing and non-bypassing ribosomes show distinct 
dynamics. All ribosomes exhibit the gradual increase in non- 
rotated state and rotated lifetimes from codons 40 to 45. This 
increase in lifetime upon approaching the bypass site is remi- 
niscent of the dynamic signatures observed for nascent pep- 
tide-ribosome interactions during SecM stalling (Tsai et al., 
2014). The long rotated-state pause at the bypass site (Gly45) 
is observed only for ribosomes that undergo bypassing and is 
similar to the non-canonical rotated states observed in -1 fra- 
meshifting (Chen et al., 2014b). By parsing into two distinct 
populations of ribosomes, we obtain a more accurate mean 
lifetime for the rotated-state pause (88.2 + 26.4 s) without the 
convolution of non-bypassed ribosomes (Figure ID). Resump- 
tion of normal translation post bypassing is not immediate, 
and the ribosome translates slowly for a few more codons 
before the rotated state lifetimes return to normal (mean 
lifetime is 5 s), while the non-rotated state lifetimes remain 
higher (mean lifetime is 15 s) (Figures IB and 1C; see 
Figure S3). 

The Role of the Nascent Peptide Signal and Its 
Interaction with the Ribosome Exit Tunnel: Setting the 
Stage for Bypassing 

We hypothesized that the general slowdown in translation 
observed for both non-bypassed and bypassed ribosomes is 
due to the nascent peptide signal, KYKLQNNVRRSIKSSS 1429 
(Weiss et al., 1990; Wills, 2010), which interacts with the ribo- 
some exit tunnel. In vivo, deleting from codon 14 to codon 29 
causes a 70% decrease in bypassing efficiency (Figure 2A). 
Mutational analysis of the nascent peptide highlighted the impor- 
tance of a KKYK 13 " 16 motif (Figure 2A). With our in vitro single- 
molecule system, deleting the sequence encoding 
KYKLQNNVRRSIKSSS 14 ' 29 eliminates observable bypassing 
and pausing: translating ribosomes no longer exhibit the in- 
crease in rotated and non-rotated state lifetimes and ribosomes 
now translate 29 codons to the stop codon, with only 1 % of the 
traces showing translation beyond the UAG stop codon (Fig- 
ure S4). Mutating the critical KKYK motif to AAAA resulted in a 
similar behavior; the increases in non-rotated and rotated states 
lifetimes are no longer observed (Figure 2B). Deletion of the 
non-coding gap, while maintaining the nascent peptide signal, 



abrogates bypassing as expected, but increases in rotated and 
non-rotated state lifetimes approaching codon Gly45 are 
observed as for the wild-type sequence (Figure S4). These 
results indicate that the nascent peptide is responsible for the 
slowdown approaching the bypass site independent of the 
mRNA sequence and structure at the bypass site and that 
this slowdown is necessary for the ribosome to undergo the 
rotated-state pause at Gly45 for bypassing. Importantly, 
these interactions are different from SecM-induced stall 
(Figure 2C). 

The Role of the mRNA Hairpin in Promoting 
Disengagement of Anticodon-Codon Interactions 

The nascent peptide signal alone is not sufficient to promote 
bypass; the hairpin at the bypass site is required. Disrupting 
the potential base pairing in the hairpin stem abolishes the 
long rotated-state pause at Gly45, but we still observe the slow- 
down caused by the nascent peptide signal (Figure 3A). This 
demonstrates that the hairpin stem loop is required for the long 
pause in the rotated state prior to bypassing and that the action 
of the hairpin follows that of the nascent chain. 

How the mRNA hairpin promotes such a pause is puzzling, 
since the -UUCG- hairpin stem loop should be fully melted by 
the ribosome within the mRNA channel at the take-off site, as 
the ribosome protects 9 nt subsequent to the P-site codon (Qu 
et al., 201 1). We hypothesize here that the unusual stability of a 
UUCG tetraloop (Ennifar et al., 2000; Todd and Walter, 2013), 
which has a propensity to form a compact structure, may favor 
re-foiding of the apical portions of the hairpin, providing a mech- 
anism for the long rotated-state pause. If this hypothesis were 
correct, then the top portion of the hairpin would be sufficient 
for pausing and bypassing. 

To test this hypothesis, we created two mutants, called Atop 
hairpin (destabilized the three base pairs below the UUCG tetra- 
loop) and Abottom hairpin (leaving the three base pairs below the 
tetraloop intact but disrupting seven potential base pairs in the 
lower part of the stem) (Figures 3B and 3C). Translation of 
the Atop hairpin mutant mRNA resulted in a decrease of ribo- 
somes that enter the rotated-state pause (12%). Translation of 
the Abottom hairpin mRNA remained similar to the wild-type 
sequence (36% compared to WT 35%). This highlights the 
importance of the UUCG tetraloop and the top portions of the 
hairpin in stimulating bypass, consistent with prior mutagenesis 
(Weiss et al., 1 990; Wills et al., 2008) (-1 %-30% of WT). Interest- 
ingly, destabilizing the three base pairs located 5 nt from the 
tetraloop did not significantly reduce bypass efficiency 
(~60%-90% of WT) (Weiss et al., 1990). Thus, the precise loca- 
tion of the UUCG tetraloop with respect to the ribosome during 
take-off is critical, in addition to the propensity of the tetraloop 
to re-fold (see the Discussion for speculations on where the 
hairpin refolds). It is likely that this propensity to re-fold induces 
a lateral tension on the mRNA-tRNA interaction, which combined 
with the vertical pull from the nascent peptide interaction, causes 
the disengagement of the anticodon-codon interaction and 
“slippage” uncoupling ribosomal motions from tRNA-mRNA 
movement, causing the ribosome to be trapped in a non-canon- 
ical rotated state, reminiscent of the uncoupled translocation 
in -1 frameshifting (Chen et al., 2014b). 
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Figure 2. Mutation of the Nascent Peptide Interaction Abolishes the Slowdown 

(A) In vivo analysis of bypassing with mutants of the nascent peptide. The absolute value of bypassing in these assays by WT (the second from the left) is 33%, and 
all other values are a percentage of it. 

(B) Deleting the key interaction of the nascent peptide signal (KKYK) to AAAA did not increase non-rotated and rotated state lifetimes. Most ribosomes terminate 
at the stop codon after codon Gly45. An example trace is shown. The color scheme is the same as in Figure 1 . n = 424. 

(C) In vivo analysis of bypassing with fusions of gene 60/SecM nascent peptides. The cassette used to generate the result in the middle lane has gene 60 
sequence encoding amino acids 32 to 46 in its native location 5' adjacent to the gene 60 take-off codon. The SecM nascent peptide signal encoding sequence is 
5' adjacent to it. The right lane derives from a cassette with the SecM nascent peptide encoding sequence 5' adjacent to the gene 60 take-off codon. 

See also Figures S2 and S4. 



Second Hairpin 5' to the Take-off Site Is Required for 
Bypassing 

What provides the forward bias for the bypass? To answer this, 
we focused on a predicted hairpin 5' to the bypass stem loop 
(Figures 4 and S5) (Samatova et al., 2014; Todd and Walter, 

2013). We introduced synonymous mutations that disrupt this 
5' stem loop and preserve the amino acid identity and showed 
that the percentage of ribosomes that enter the rotated-state 
pause decreases to 11.8%, confirming the importance of this 



stem loop. Consistently, Samatova et al. (2014) showed that 
the synonymous mutations that disrupt this 5' stem loop reduce 
bypassing efficiency in vitro (~1 0% of WT), while compensatory 
mutations partially restore bypassing. When the ribosome is 
positioned at the take-off Gly45 codon, the 5' stem loop is likely 
partially formed, except for the bottom 3-6 base pairs. The re- 
folding of the bottom three base pairs may provide a forward 
bias for the bypass movement. Alternatively, the directionality 
may be maintained through re-forming of the stem loop when 
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Figure 3. The -UUCG- Hairpin Stem Loop, Especially the Top Base Pairs, Is Important for the Rotated-State Pause 

(A) The hairpin is shown in green, and the UUCG tetraloop is marked in red. To investigate the role of the mRNA hairpin, the base pairs were disrupted; the increase 
in the non-rotated state lifetime due to the nascent peptide signal is still observed, but a long rotated-state pause at Gly45, characteristic of bypassing, is no 
longer detected, n = 244. 

(B) Mutation of 3 bp below the UUCG tetraloop decreased bypass efficiency to 12%. n = 442. 

(C) Mutation of the bottom portion of the hairpin. The bypass efficiency remained the same at 36%. n = 349. 

See also Figure S2. 
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Figure 4. Effects of the 5' Stem Loop 

Synonymous mutations (shown in red) of the 5' stem loop (wild-type sequence 
shown in blue) destabilize the secondary structure. The bypass efficiency 
decreased to 1 1 .8%, with a corresponding decrease in the rotated state life- 
time at codon Gly45, suggesting that the 5' stem loop is important, n = 488. 
See also Figures S2 and S5. 



the ribosome vacates the stem loop, acting as a block for back- 
ward movement. 

Take-Off and Landing Mechanisms: mRNA Refolding 
Causes Uncoupled Translocation 

The concerted effects from the nascent peptide interaction, re- 
folding of the 5' hairpin and the re-folding of the tetraloop, induce 
a long rotated-state pause characteristic of bypassing. Pausing 
may be caused by translocation that is uncoupled with the ribo- 
some reverse rotation, similar to what was observed previously 
for -1 frameshifting in dnaX (Chen et al., 2014b). This leaves 
the ribosome in a non-canonical rotated state, resulting in the 
long rotated-state pause observed in frameshifting. 

To test whether translocation occurs during the pause, we 
mutated Asp44 (the codon before Gly45) to Phe; this allows 
the use of Cy5-labeled tRNA phe to estimate when translocation 
occurs during the rotated-state pause (through the departure 
and disappearance of Cy5-tRNA phe with the Asp44Phe mutant) 
in correlation with the Cy3B ribosome conformational signal (Fig- 
ure SI C). T ranslocation of the P-site tRNA to the E site is typically 
correlated with ribosome reverse rotation. Plence, the rotated 
state lifetime is equivalent to the time to departure of the P-site 
tRNA signal, and thus, ribosome reverse rotation and transloca- 
tion are usually coupled. Here, we found the Cy5-tRNA phe 



departs 28.1 ± 8.5 s after the rotation of the ribosome at codon 
Gly45, which is much shorter than the lifetime of the rotated- 
state pause (88.2 ± 26.4 s) (Figure 5A), indicating that transloca- 
tion precedes reverse rotation and that the two are now 
uncoupled. Uncoupled translocation results in a ribosome in a 
non-canonical rotated state with a peptidyl P-site tRNA and an 
empty A site. During this non-canonical state, recoding events 
can occur when ribosome-tRNA-mRNA interactions are weaker 
to allow for the “take-off” to occur and peptidyl-tRNA and mRNA 
to dissociate. 

Similarly, the timing of “landing” was probed through the 
Leu46Phe mutant, with the codon after the landing codon 
mutated to Phe. The arrival of Cy5-tRNA phe after the intersubunit 
rotation at Gly45 indicates successful landing of the peptidyl- 
tRNA to the landing Gly45 codon, with an exposed Phe codon 
in the A site. The arrival time of Cy5-tRNA phe in this case is 
67.3 ± 13.0 s after the rotation at Gly45. These results allow us 
to determine the timeline of the hop (Figure 5B) — it begins during 
the long rotated pause and ends within it. 

After translational hopping to Gly46, tRNA phe arrives at the 
A-site codon 46 with the ribosome in the rotated state, unlike 
during normal translation when tRNAs usually bind to the non- 
rotated state. The binding of the tRNA phe is stable, with the life- 
time comparable to the remaining lifetime of the rotated-state 
pause. During the remainder of the pause, tRNAs re-pair with 
the mRNA codon and peptidyl transfer occurs, returning the 
ribosome to the canonical rotated state with hybrid tRNAs. 
EF-G can then act on the ribosome and translocate the tRNAs, 
allowing for normal translation to resume (see Figure S6). 

To decipher the mechanism of the bypass during the long 
rotated-state pause, we examined the effects of simultaneous 
mutations to the take-off and landing codons, as well as muta- 
tions of only the landing codon to create a mismatch (Figure 5C). 
For unmatched take-off and landing codons, the bypassing effi- 
ciency decreases to ~5% of wild-type (Weiss et al., 1990). Upon 
mutation of the landing codon to a GUA (Val) to create a 
mismatch, 36% of the ribosomes exhibit a pause at Gly45 with 
the slowdown approaching Gly45 due to the nascent peptide, 
similar to wild-type mRNA. Thus, the behavior up to the bypass 
is not affected by the mutated landing codon. However, only 4% 
of ribosomes in the landing site mutant resume translation after 
the pause (within observation window) compared to 67% of for 
wild-type mRNA. 

We determined the fate of ribosomes during the pause by 
examining the ending state of each ribosome at the pause. For 
wild-type mRNA, the vast majority of the traces (>90%) show ri- 
bosomes either resuming translation or the movie acquisition 
ends during the pause; for the landing site mutant, the majority 
of ribosomes (55%) show loss of a Cy3B signal at Gly45. This 
loss of signal is not due to photobleaching, since for the wild- 
type mRNA, under the same experimental conditions, only 5% 
of the traces showed a loss of Cy3B signal at Gly45. Thus, loss 
of a 30S-Cy3B signal is due to ribosome drop-off on the mutant 
mRNA, where ribosomes that initiated bypass failed to find the 
correct landing codon. Since these ribosomes do not stably 
form peptidyl-tRNA-mRNA interactions, they dissociate from 
mRNA (Herr et al., 2001). Accordingly, the rotated-state pause 
lifetime decreased from 40 s to 15 s (Figure 5C). 
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Figure 5. The Timing and Mechanism of Take-Off and Landing 

(A) Using the Asp44Phe and Leu46Phe mutant mRNAs introduced in Figure S2, the timing of bypass was probed. Using the Asp45Phe mutant, we can get the 
timing of when the Cy5-tRNA Phe (red) departs relative to the start of the rotated-state pause at Gly45. This gives an upper estimate of when translocation occurs 

(legend continued on next page) 
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Mutation of both the landing and take-off codons from a GGA 
to GUA (Val) was previously shown to drop the bypass efficiency 
to 7% of wild-type (Bucklin et al., 2005). Similar results were 
observed in our experiments if both the take-off and landing 
codon are changed from GGA to GUA (Val) (Figure 5E). These 
results suggest that the identity of the take-off tRNA is not critical 
to start the process of bypassing; the nascent peptide and hair- 
pins induce take-off and the rotated-state pause. The identity of 
the tRNA is important for successful landing; it must match 
the landing codon, but stable G-C-rich pairing is important 
for successful recognition and re-pairing of the peptidyl- 
tRNA and mRNA, consistent with earlier data (Bucklin et al., 
2005). 

Directly Monitoring the Timing of the Hop with 
Ribosome-mRNA FRET 

To probe ribosome movement directly during bypassing, we 
used FRET between the ribosome and mRNA: mRNA was 
labeled downstream of the landing site by annealing a Cy5- 
labeled DNA oligonucleotide complimentary to mRNA 
(termed +15 Cy5-oligo, 15 nt downstream of the landing GGA 
codon), and 30S subunits were labeled with Cy3B on helix 33a 
near the beak domain, which is close to the mRNA entrance 
channel (Figures 6A and SI). The bypass will bring the Cy3B 
dye on the ribosome close to the Cy5 dye with the simultaneous 
appearance of FRET. Translation is followed by stable binding of 
Cy3.5-labeled Phe-tRNA phe . Before bypassing, we observed no 
FRET between translating ribosomes and downstream labels in 
mRNA; ribosome-mRNA FRET is thus a hallmark of attempted 
bypassing. 

Using the Asp44Phe mutant and Leu46Phe mutant mRNAs, 
we can use Cy3.5-labeled tRNA phe to score for the translation 
of Phe44 prior to the take-off or Phe46 after successful landing. 
This allows us to monitor the time between uncoupled transloca- 
tion (departure of Cy3.5-tRNA phe from Phe44) and bypassing 
(appearance of FRET), and also the time between bypassing 
and successful landing (arrival of Cy3.5-tRNA phe at Phe46). 
The hop occurs shortly after uncoupled translocation, on 
average after 3.4 ± 0.9 s (Figure 6B). The ribosome quickly lands 
near the landing Gly codon, as demonstrated by the 1-2 frame 
FRET transition at 100-ms frame rate. After landing, the 
resume codon in the A site (Leu in the wild-type and Phe in 



the Leu46Phe mutant) is not immediately available for binding. 
Instead, Cy3.5-tRNA phe binds on average 50.5 ± 13.0 s after 
the hop (Figure 6C). 

Does the ribosome land directly on the landing site, or does the 
ribosome land upstream and scan to find the optimal landing 
site? To distinguish between these possibilities, we note that 
the FRET average lifetime for the +15 Cy5-oligo is 72.3 ± 20.0 
s. If we move the Cy5-oligonucleotide to 3 nt downstream of 
the take-off GGA codon (called +3 Cy5-oligo), such that the ribo- 
some footprint is blocked upon landing, the FRET average life- 
time decreases significantly to 10.2 ± 4.5 s (Figure 6D). Thus, 
even when the landing site is blocked, we still see a stable 
FRET signal, indicating that ribosomes land upstream and then 
scan before photobleaching or contact quenching the Cy5 
dye. Thus, bypassing occurs in two steps: a hop in the 3' direc- 
tion, followed by scanning, which is associated with finding the 
best stable landing site to resume translation. 

DISCUSSION 

By tracking single ribosomes translating in real time, we delin- 
eate here the dynamic events underlying bypassing. All determi- 
nants for bypassing are specified by the gene 60 mRNA itself. 
Translation of the gene 60 sequence results in a branchpoint 
stimulated by the nascent peptide signal and hairpin. At the 
take-off codon Gly45, the nascent peptide and the hairpin induce 
a fraction of the ribosomes (35%) to undergo a long rotated-state 
pause, similar to what was observed for -1 frameshifting (Chen 
et al., 2014b). In this state, the ribosome-tRNA-mRNA interac- 
tions are weaker, which allows for unusual and large-scale ribo- 
some reconfiguration events to occur for bypassing. Non-by- 
passed ribosomes terminate at the stop codon without the 
pause. In this mechanism both the nascent peptide and the 
hairpin (especially the UUCG tetraloop with three flanking nucle- 
otides) are critical for bypassing. A recent study by Samatova 
et al. (2014), as well as our findings, confirms the importance 
of another 5' stem loop, which provides directionality for the 
bypass. Flere, we propose a model for bypassing that involves 
the sequential coupling of the re-folding of the two hairpins to 
ribosome movement, allowing the ribosome with weakened 
ribosome-tRNA-mRNA interactions induced by the nascent 
peptide to bypass the non-coding mRNA region. 



during the pause. The mean departure time was 28.1 ± 8.5 s, which is a lot shorter than the mean lifetime of the pause (90 s), indicating that the translocation is 
uncoupled with reverse rotation. This gives an estimate of when the launch occurs. 

(B) With the Leu46Phe mutant, A-site accessibility could be probed with Cy5-tRNA Phe , giving an estimate of when landing is completed. The mean arrival time was 
67.3 ± 1 3.0 s, which is also during the pause. Thus, bypass and landing is completed during the rotated-state pause, making the A site available for tRNA binding. 

(C) The landing site was changed from GGA(Gly) to GUA(Val), and the mRNA sequence is shown. The increase in the non-rotated state lifetime due to the nascent 
peptide signal can be seen. The rotated-state pause at Gly45 is shorter than for wild-type. This is due to the lost Cy3B signal during the rotated-state pause, when 
the ribosome fails to find the correct landing codon after launching the bypass and drops off. Thus, matching take-off and landing codons are required. Consistent 
with this, the percentage of ribosomes undergoing the rotated-state pause at Gly45 is the same as wild-type. However, the percentage of ribosomes that resume 
after the pause is much lower, n = 469. 

(D) The end states of the ribosome after the pause can be parsed to (1) the loss of the Cy3B signal (due to ribosome drop off or photobleaching), (2) a resume in 
translation after the pause, (3) the end of movie during the pause, (4) the return of the Cy3B signal (photobleaching of FRET quencher or dissociation of 50S), and 
(5) reverse rotates but translation does not resume. 

(E) The non-rotated and rotated state lifetimes for the double mutant, where both the take-off and landing codons were changed from wild-type GGA(Gly) to 
GUA(Val). Behavior that is very similar to the landing site mutant can be seen. Thus, the identity of the take-off codon is not critical for initiating bypass. However, 
for successful landing, the identity of the tRNA is very important, n = 466. 

See also Figures S2 and S6. 
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Figure 6. The Timing of Ribosomal Bypass- 
ing and Scanning Monitored by Ribosome- 
mRNA FRET 

(A) For ribosome-mRNA FRET to monitor the hop, 
the 30S subunit was labeled with Cy3B on helix 
33a, near the beak of 30S subunit, and mRNA is 
labeled with Cy5 downstream of the landing site. 
Landing after bypassing brings the ribosome 
within FRET distance to the Cy5 dye. 

(B) Asp44Phe mutant mRNA allows us to use 
Cy3.5-labeled tRNA phe (yellow) to track when the 
tRNA departs at codon 44. This represents the 
timing of uncoupled translocation during 
the rotated-state pause at Gly45. The ribosome 
bypasses on average 3.4 ± 0.9 s after uncoupled 
translocation. 

(C) Translation of the Leu46Phe mutant mRNA al- 
lows us to use Cy3.5-labeled tRNA phe (yellow) to 
track when the tRNA arrives at the A site after the 
bypass. This represents the timing of when suc- 
cessful landing occurs and the A site is available 
after the bypass (on average 50.5 ± 13.0 s). 

(D) With the use of the +15 Cy5-oligo (15 nt 
downstream of the GGA landing codon, the same 
used for B and C), the FRET lifetime is 72.3 ± 
20.0 s. By moving the Cy5-oligonucleotide to 3 nt 
downstream of the take-off GGA codon (called +3 
Cy5-oligo), such that the ribosome footprint is 
blocked upon landing, the FRET average lifetime 
decreases significantly to 1 0.2 ± 4.5 s. Since there 
is still a stable FRET signal, the ribosome must land 
upstream of the oligonucleotide, then scan to find 
the landing site, during which time the ribosome 
contact quenches the Cy5 dye. 



The nascent polypeptide of gene 60 causes slowdown in 
translation as the ribosome approaches the take-off Gly45 
codon (from codons 40 to 45), which is a required prelude to by- 
passing. The interaction causing slowdown begins after a ribo- 
some translates 40 codons when the key KKYK portion of the 
nascent peptide is ~25 amino acids from the P-site tRNA. The 
slowdown is defined by the increased lifetimes of both the 
non-rotated and rotated states, indicating increased barriers to 
tRNA selection/accommodation and translocation, respectively. 
These barriers increase progressively during translation from 
codon 40 to 45. At the take-off site, the KKYK portion of the 
nascent peptide is ~30 amino acids from the P-site tRNA (as 
opposed to interaction of SecM, which is 17 amino acids (Naka- 
togawa and Ito, 2002; Tsai et al., 2014). Thus, even though the 
dynamic signatures are similar to other stalling sequences, the 
interaction in bypassing is different from that of SecM; 
the SecM stalling mechanism does not promote bypassing. 
We recently showed that co-translational folding of a short pep- 
tide sequence upstream of the SecM sequence in the exit tunnel 
beyond the constriction point “pulls” on the peptide releaving 
the stall (Nilsson et al., 2015). Since the nascent peptide signal 
sequence from codons 14-29 in bypassing has been predicted 
to fold into a a-helical structure (Bhushan et al., 201 0; Samatova 
et a . 2014) (see Figure S7), it may play a similar role in “pulling” 
on the peptidyl-tRNA to cause the disruption of anticodon- 
codon interactions necessary for take-off. This suggests that 



for efficient bypassing, stall is insufficient; the specific interaction 
and force direction from the traditional SecM stall may not be 
conducive for bypassing (Goldman et al., 2015). The precise in- 
teractions of the nascent peptide with the tunnel will require 
further study using structural methods. Nonetheless, this 
nascent peptide interaction is a prerequisite for the ribosome 
pausing in the rotated state at codon Gly45. 

Ribosomes at the bypass site stochastically continue trans- 
lating or bypass. We propose that the -UUCG- hairpin is the 
origin for this branchpoint of pathways, similar to the role played 
by a helical stem loop for -1 frameshifting (Chen et al., 2014b). 
The role of the bypass hairpin, however, is puzzling, since at 
the take-off site, the hairpin has been melted by the ribosome. 
However, the stability of the UUCG tetraloop (Ennifar et al., 
2000; Todd and Walter, 2013), which has a propensity to form 
a compact structure, may cause the apical portion of the hairpin 
stem loop to refold. In addition, the recent work by Samatova 
et al. and our work have identified a previously uncharacterized 
5' stem loop that also contributes to bypassing (Samatova 
et al., 2014). When tRNA Gly at codon 45 accommodates into 
the ribosome and the ribosome rotates, the A site is over codon 
45, which places the ribosome such that the UUCG tetraloop is 
just within the 3' mRNA channel and the 5' stem loop is mostly 
folded except for the bottom base pairs (Figure 7). The tendency 
for the 5' stem loop and the UUCG tetraloop to re-fold, in addition 
to the “pull” on the tRNA through the cascade of nascent peptide 
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Figure 7. A Model of Translational Bypassing 

At the take-off Gly45 (GGA) codon, after the arrival of tRNA Gly to the A site and peptidyl transfer, the ribosome rotates. The nascent peptide signal interaction pulls 
on the peptidyl-tRNA, as indicated by the red arrow. The 5' stem loop is shown in blue; the bypass hairpin is shown in green; and the UUCG tetraloop is shown in 
red. EF-G catalyzes translocation, moving the GGA codon to the P site. Combined with the propensity of the UUCG tetraloop to re-fold, the ribosome slips 
forward and leads to uncoupled translocation, allowing the UUCG tetraloop and a few base pairs to re-fold within the A site and the 5' stem loop to completely 
refold. Since the 5' stem loop blocks backward movement, relaxation of the unstable state threads mRNA in the 5' direction. Refolding of the bypass hairpin 
launches the ribosome forward. The ribosome then scans mRNA to find the optimal base pairing, assisted by the GAG Shine-Dalgarno-like sequence and a 
possible 3' stem loop. Upon arriving at the landing site, the next tRNA accommodates into the rotated ribosome to help re-define the reading frame and translation 
is resumed. 

See also Figure S7. 
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interactions, likely creates a tension in the system. Thus, the re- 
folding of the 5' stem loop and the ribosome stochastically 
encountering a folded or unfolded UUCG tetraloop may cause 
the initial branchpoint. 

EF-G catalyzed translocation occurs, and combined with the 
5' stem-loop refolding, we propose that the ribosome slips for- 
ward in the 3' direction, allowing for the 5' stem loop to 
completely refold. This is consistent with the observation that 
the lower part of the secondary structure is important for bypass- 
ing (Wills etai., 2008; Samatovaetal., 2014). Simultaneously, the 
-UUCG- tetraloop becomes positioned such that it is able to re- 
fold. In one model this is within the A site of the ribosome. The 
folding of a tetraloop or hairpin within the A site is not without pre- 
cedent: a crystal structure of the 70S ribosome showed mRNA 
forming a hairpin with a 4 base pair stem and a tetraloop in the 
A-site, overlapping the natural codon-anticodon interaction re- 
gion (Yusupova et al., 2001). Along similar lines, a previous 
model of bypassing suggested that the hairpin re-folds within 
the A site of the ribosome (Wills et al., 2008). Alternatively, 
mRNA may be forced a short distance in the forward direction 
before the tetraloop hairpin forms, perhaps even in the ribosomal 
E site, with formation of the stem loop it nucleates enhancing 
forward mRNA to position the ribosome to a more 3' position 
on mRNA. Here, we propose that the tetraloop hairpin forms 
within the A site, though only the top base pairs of the stem 
are formed. 

We further propose that the slip caused by the refolding of the 
5' stem loop and tetraloop uncouples anticodon-codon interac- 
tions and translocation from ribosome reverse-rotation. This 
non-canonical conformation may be hyper-rotated (Qin et al., 
2014) or represent a translocation intermediate (Tourigny et al., 
2013). The rotated state, with its weakened ribosome-tRNA- 
mRNA interactions, is key to allowing the mRNA rearrangements 
that promote bypassing. This ribosome state with a hairpin 
within the A site may be unstable, and relaxation of this 
unstable state threads mRNA in the 5' direction. This forward 
bias is due to the 5' stem loop preventing backward movement 
(Figure 7). 

The bypass begins and ends during the long rotated-state 
pause, with the movement occurring in two steps. First, as 
soon as the tetraloop clears the ribosome on the 5' side, the 
high tendency for the hairpin to refold may cause mRNA to fold 
directionally in the 5' direction and the hairpin to fold 5' of the 
ribosome. This launches the ribosome forward toward the land- 
ing site. However, even with hairpin folding 5' to the ribosome, 
the distance threaded is not sufficient to place the ribosome 
over the landing codon. Thus in the second step, as we have 
demonstrated, the ribosome scans a short distance to find the 
optimal landing codon, possibly with the aid of the internal 
Shine-Dalgarno sequence. This is consistent with the delay be- 
tween mRNA rearrangement and resumption of translation as 
measured here. 

A combination of mRNA rearrangement-induced movement 
with processive scanning builds upon and reconciles inconsis- 
tencies in earlier models of bypassing (Samatova et al., 2014; 
Wills et al., 2008). The model proposed here, although still spec- 
ulative in some aspects, explains many outstanding questions 
and provides a testable model for future studies. In our model, 



the re-pairing of the peptidyl-tRNA to the correct position on 
mRNA during scanning may be stabilized by the SD-like 
sequence or a possible downstream 3' stem loop (Samatova 
et al., 2014); the SD-like sequence has a moderate effect on by- 
passing but may be important for the fidelity of landing site selec- 
tion (Herr et al., 2004; Wills et al., 2008). All of these events 
happen during the rotated-state pause; the majority of the pause 
is the ribosome sampling and exploring the reading frame 
widely, with movements possibly similar to the excursions and 
sliding behaviors observed previously (Koutmou et al., 2015; 
Yan et al., 2015). In the mechanism proposed here, bypassing 
is not induced by A-site (UAG stop codon) starvation, explaining 
why the absence of RF1 did not significantly affect the bypassing 
efficiency (Herr et al., 2000b). Bypassing induced by A-site star- 
vation may follow a different mechanism (Lindsley et al., 2005a; 
Lindsley et al., 2005b). 

How does the ribosome resume translation? After successful 
landing and initial contact of the peptidyl-tRNA in the P site 
with the mRNA codon, the ribosome remains in a non-canonical 
rotated state with an exposed A site, similar to what was 
observed for frameshifting. The subsequent tRNA can bind to 
the ribosomal A site, which may help the ribosome re-define 
the correct reading frame. Peptidyl transfer in this state is slow, 
since the rotated ribosome may not position the A- and P-site 
tRNAs correctly for peptidyl transfer to occur efficiently. Subse- 
quent to peptide bond formation, EF-G can then act on the ribo- 
some and translocate the tRNAs, allowing for normal translation 
to resume. However, normal rates are not immediately resumed. 
The nascent peptide is major contributor to this slowdown, 
suggesting that it still inhibiting subsequent peptidyl transfer 
and slowing non-rotated state lifetimes until the key sequences 
leave the ribosomal exit tunnel. This is consistent with the infer- 
ence from mutagenesis experiments that the nascent peptide 
signal also has affects at the completion stage (Herr et al., 
2000b). 

Our results provide a glimpse of an unexpectedly versatile 
translation scheme with widespread implications. Bypassing 
may be more widespread than previously thought, suggesting 
that this phenomenon is not limited to gene 60 (Lang et al., 
2014; Nosek et al,, 2015). Furthermore, the issue of a fidelity 
check may be significant for bypassing. Any mismatches upon 
codon-anticodon re-pairing during reading frame sampling 
before landing would not be susceptible to the fidelity controls 
governing proper mRNA decoding (Yan et al., 2015). Lastly, 
the mechanisms presented here may have parallel in eukaryotic 
scanning during initiation or other recoding events. 

Here, we present a general mechanistic and conformational 
framework for ribosomal bypassing that may be applicable to 
different recoding signals. Many aspects of the framework are 
speculative and still require further investigation, especially the 
high-resolution structures of the many bypassing intermediates. 
Nonetheless, a long-lived, non-canonical translational state is 
the centerpiece of this mechanism and provides a window for 
reading-frame reset through mRNA structure rearrangement. 
This state, whose formation is driven by mRNA and nascent 
chain energy barriers in bypassing, may be universal for many re- 
coding events and possibly a central feature of translational 
control. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURES 

Reagents and Buffers for Translation Experiments 

Escherichia coli translation factors (IF2, EF-Tu, EF-G, and EF-Ts) and initiator 
fMet-tRNAforthe single-molecule experiments were prepared and purified as 
described before (Blanchard et al., 2004b; Marshall et al., 2008). Ribosome 
purification, tRNA aminoacylation, preparation of biotinylated mRNA, and 
in vivo bypass assays are described in the Supplemental Experimental 
Procedures. 

All experiments were conducted in aTris-based polymix buffer consisting of 
50 mM Tris-acetate (pH 7.5), 100 mM KCI, 5 mM ammonium acetate, 0.5 mM 
calcium acetate, 5 mM magnesium acetate, 0.5 mM EDTA, 5 mM putrescine- 
HCI, and 1 mM spermidine. All single-molecule experiments had 4 mM GTP 
and were performed at 20° C. 

Single-Molecule Profiling Experiments 

Translation experiments with ribosome Cy3B/BHQ conformational FRET were 
performed as described (Chen et al., 2014b). Before each experiment, 30S (he- 
lix 44 mutant) and 50S (helix 1 01 mutant) ribosomal subunits (at 1 (iM) were 
mixed in a 1:1 ratio with the 3' dye-labeled oligonucleotides specific for the 
hairpin extensions in each subunit and incubated at 37°C for 10 min and then 
at 30°C for 20 min in a polymix buffer system. 30S pre-initiation complexes 
(PICs) were formed as described (Marshall et al., 2008) by incubating the 
following at 37°C for 5 min: 0.25 jiM Cy3B-30S, pre-incubated with stoichio- 
metric SI, 1 jiM IF2, 1 jiM fMet-tRNA™ 0 *, 1 mRNA, and 4 mM GTP to 
form 30S PICs in the polymix buffer. Before use, mRNA was heated to 90°C 
for 1 min and then snap cooled to 4°C for 20 min to promote mRNA folding. 

Before use, we pre-incubated a SMRT Cell V3 (Pacific Biosciences), a zero- 
mode waveguide (ZMW) chip, with a 1 mg/ml Neutravidin solution in 50 mM 
Tris-acetate (pH 7.5), and 50 mM KCI at room temperature for 5 min. The 
cell was then washed with the Tris-based polymix buffer. After washing, 
40 |il of the buffer was left in the cell to keep the cell surface wet. We then 
diluted the 30S PICs with polymix buffer containing 1 jxM IF2 and 4 mM GTP 
down to 100 nM PIC concentration. A higher immobilization concentration 
compared to previous reports was used since not all the PICs have mRNA 
with biotin (Chen et al., 2014b). The diluted PICs are loaded into the SMRT 
cell at room temperature for 3 min to immobilize the 30S PICs into the ZMW 
wells. We wash away unbound material with polymix buffer containing 1 |iM 
IF2, 4 mM GTP, 2.5 mM Trolox, and a PCA/PCD oxygen scavenging system 
(2.5 mM 3,4-dihydroxybenzoic acid and 250 nM protocatechuate deoxyge- 
nase [Aitken et al., 2008]). After washing, 20 jil of the washing mix was added 
to the cell to keep the surface wet. 

We formed ternary complexes (TCs) between total charged E. coli tRNAs 
and EF-Tu(GTP) as described (Marshall et al., 2008). Total or A(Phe) amino- 
acyl-tRNA- EF-Tu GTP ternary complexes were pre-formed by incubating 
(2 min at 37°C) the aa-tRNAs with 5-fold excess of EF-Tu, GTP (1 mM), PEP 
(3 mM), and EF-Ts (40 |xM) in polymix. The ternary complexes (3-6 (j.M) were 
added to BHQ-50S (200 nM), EF-G (240-480 nM), IF2 (1 |xM), GTP (4 mM), 
2.5 mM Trolox, and the oxygen-scavenging system to form a delivery mix in 
polymix buffer. Experiments are done at 3 (xM ternary complexes and 
240 nM EF-G (chosen to have well-defined, detectable FRET transition 
signals), unless indicated otherwise. Before an experiment, the SMRT cell is 
loaded into a modified PacBio RS sequencer. At the start of the elongation 
experiment, the instrument illuminates the SMRT cell with a green laser 
and then automatically delivers 20 |xl of a delivery mixture onto the cell 
surface at t ~10 s. Experiments involving labeled tRNAs and ribosome- 
mRNA FRET were performed similarly. See the Supplemental Experimental 
Procedures. 

ZMW Instrumentation and Data Analysis 

All single-molecule fluorescence experiments were conducted using a modi- 
fied PacBio RS sequencer that allowed the collection of single-molecule fluo- 
rescence from individual ZMW wells in four dye channels corresponding to 
Cy3, Cy3.5, Cy5, and Cy5.5 (Chen et al., 2014a). The RS sequencer had 
532- and 632-nm excitation lasers. In all experiments, data were collected at 
ten frames per second (100-ms exposure time) for 10 min. The energy flux 
of the green laser was 0.32 |xW/nm 2 , and the red laser was at 0.14 |xW/|x|xm 2 . 



Data analysis for all experiments were conducted with MATLAB 
(MathWorks) scripts written in-house (see the Supplemental Experimental Pro- 
cedures). All error bars are SEM. 

SUPPLEMENTAL INFORMATION 

Supplemental Information includes Supplemental Experimental Procedures 
and seven figures and can be found with this article online at http://dx.doi. 
org/1 0.1 01 6/j. cell. 201 5.1 0.064. 
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H3K4me3 Breadth Is Linked to Cell 
Identity and Transcriptional Consistency 

Berenice A. Benayoun, Elizabeth A. Pollina, Duygu Ucar, Salah Mahmoudi, Kalpana Karra, Edith D. Wong, 
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(Cell 158, 673-688, July 31, 2014) 

Our paper reported that broad H3K4me3 domains in a given cell type are associated with genes that are important for the iden- 
tity/function of that cell type and that they are associated with increased transcriptional consistency, but not increased 
expression. 

It has come to our attention that we made a programming error in the code used to generate Figure SI J. When the code is corrected, 
the top 5% broadest H3K4me3 domains display a statistically significant increased expression compared to the rest of the distribu- 
tion (see corrected Figure SI J below). In addition, if one uses the rank-based Spearman correlation instead of the Pearson correlation 
we had used, FI3K4me3 breadth exhibits a positive correlation with gene expression. Thus, the correct conclusion is that broad 
FI3K4me3 domains are, on average, more expressed than non-broad FI3K4me3 domains. This error does not affect our conclusions 
that H3K4me3 breadth is associated with cell identity and transcriptional consistency. Flowever, we acknowledge that the increased 
transcriptional consistency of genes marked by broad FI3K4me3 domains could be due to their increased average expression, as 
normalized transcriptional variability and average expression have been observed to be anti-correlated. 

The corrected Figure SI J is shown below. The text changes are as follows, with additions in bold and deletions in bracketed italics: 
Summary: 

“Indeed, genes marked by the broadest FI3K4me3 domains exhibit enhanced transcriptional consistency and [rather than] increased 
transcriptional levels.” 

Page 674, second paragraph of Results: 

“FI3K4me3 breadth quantiles did not linearly correlate with mRNA levels (Figures ID and IE, Pearson correlation). However, 
H3K4me3 breadth showed positive rank correlation with mRNA levels (R~0.1 9-0.31, Spearman correlation). In addition, 
the top 5% broadest H3K4me3 domains were more highly expressed on average compared to the rest of the distribution 
(Figure SI J) [even when comparing the most extreme example to the rest of the distribution (Figure S1J)]. Thus, broad H3K4me3 
domains are present in many cell types across taxa but cannot be explained as simple readouts of promoter complexity [or high 
expression levels]." 

Figure 1 title: 

“Breadth Is an Evolutionarily Conserved Feature [that Is Not Predictive of Expression Levels]" 

After we identified this programming error, we had the entire manuscript and lines of code independently scrutinized. This process 
identified the following inadvertent errors that do not affect our conclusions but that we would like to correct. 

In Figures IE and S6A, there was an incorrect attribution of datasets (C2C12 myotubes for myoblasts and HI hESC population for 
single cells). The corrected Figures 1 E and S6A are shown below. The conclusions are not changed. 

In Figures 7D, 7E, 7G, and S7L, the statistical analyses were done using two different tests (one-sided one-sample and one-sided 
two-sample Wilcoxon tests), but only one set of p values was reported in the original panels, and the corresponding statistical tests 
were not appropriately described. Results from both tests are shown in updated Figures 7D, 7E, 7G, and S7L. Upper p values (7D, 
7G), black lines (7E, S7L): one-sided two-sample Wiicoxon tests for increased variability between genes with maintained versus 
changed H3K4me3 breath. Lower p values (7D, 7G), gray lines (7E, S7L): one-sided one-sample Wilcoxon tests for increased vari- 
ability between genes with changed H3K4me3 breadth versus the expectation of no change in variability. The overall conclusions are 
not changed. 
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We sincerely regret these errors and apologize for any inconvenience they may have caused. We would also like to thank Wei Li and 
Kaifu Chen from the Baylor College of Medicine for alerting us to the discrepancy between the Pearson and Spearman correlation 
results and for helping us to identify the error in Figure SI J. 
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Figure 1. H3K4me3 Breadth Is an Evolutionarily Conserved Feature 
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Figure 7. Experimental Perturbation of H3K4me3 Breadth Results in Changes to Transcriptional Consistency 
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Figure S6. H3K4me3 Breadth Is Associated with Increased Transcriptional Consistency, Related to Figure 6 
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Figure S7. Effect of H3K4me3 Regulators on H3K4me3 Breadth and Transcriptional Consistency, Related to Figure 7 
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Snapshot: Hypoxia-Inducible Factors 
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Molecular oxygen (0 2 ) is a critical substrate for numerous biochemical reactions (e.g., the introduction of carbon double bonds into fatty acids), mitochondrial energy production, 
and the growing number of a-ketoglutarate (2-oxoglutarate)-dependent oxygenases that maintain 0 2 homeostasis, promote collagen maturation, and impact the methylation 
status of both DNA and histones. Oxygen availability also regulates flux through important nutrient- and energy-sensing pathways, including mTOR, AMPK, and autophagy, as 
well as the unfolded protein response (UPR), which combats proteotoxicity. In many ways, the ongoing study of cellular, tissue, and organismal adaptations to 0 2 limitation, or 
“hypoxia,” in physiology and disease has numerous open-ended questions: How many of the 0 2 /a-ketoglutarate-consuming oxygenases exhibit enzymatic activity frequently 
modulated by the dynamic range of 0 2 concentrations typically found in healthy and/or diseased tissues? What is the scope of crosstalk between 0 2 levels/metabolite pools 
and durable changes in the epigenome? How is 0 2 sensing integrated with other environmentally regulated processes, such as circadian rhythms, neuronal activity, and zeno- 
biotic metabolism? How do mTORCI or the UPR “sense” acute decreases in 0 2 levels? How is the protein synthesis machinery affected by 0 2 availability? What is the scope of 
metabolite (lactate, 2-hydroxyglutarate) influences on HIF-independent hypoxic responses (Lee et al., 2015)? 

These and other fundamental questions will undoubtedly continue to fascinate researchers in the hypoxia field for years to come. Nevertheless, a number of recent papers 
have revealed unexpected inputs and functions for one of the best-characterized 0 2 -sensing systems at this time— namely, the pVHL/PHD/HIF pathway. This pathway 
regulates a large transcriptome promoting hypoxic adaptations by enhancing the expression of hundreds of genes involved in metabolism, proliferation, differentiation, 
inflammation, angiogenesis, cell motility, and “sternness.” This Snapshot highlights several exciting new concepts, such as regulatory physical interactions between HIFIa/ 
HIF2a and metabolic enzymes like PKM2 and FBP1 (Li et al., 2014; Luo et al., 2011), HIF input into T cell function (e.g., Th17 development) (Dang et al., 2011), HIF activation 
by commensal bacteria in Gl antifungal responses (Fan et al., 2015), and hypoxic influences on adherins junction integrity. While HIF crosstalk with metabolic pathways has 
been appreciated for some time (glycolysis, mitochondrial 0 2 consumption, glutamine metabolism, etc.) (Lee et al., 2014), new interfaces are continually being discovered, 
such as “pexophagy” (selective peroxisome degradation to maintain lipid homeostasis) and fructolysis, where HIF regulates ketohexokinase alternative splicing (Mirtschink et 
al., 2015; Walter etal., 2014). 

Recent major advances based on comprehensive ChIPseq and chromatin capture assays in multiple cell types have also contributed to our understanding of genome- 
wide HIF associations with DNA and target gene selectivity. In addition, new structural insights provided by Fraydoon Rastinejad and colleagues (Wu et al., 2015) also further 
clarify conformational changes in HIF dimers on and off DNA and contrast them with other bHLH-PAS factors, i.e., CLOCK/bMAL. This report defines binding “pockets” for 
previously identified small-molecule inhibitors of HIFIa and HIF2a at the angstrom level and raises again the possibility that HIFa’s bind endogenous ligands, as ultimately 
revealed for the AhR bHLH-PAS family member. The notion that HIF directly and indirectly controls metabolite accumulation that could, in turn, provide allosteric regulation by 
post-translational modifications or covalent binding presents an exciting new line of investigation for the scientific community. 

Although the pVHL/PHD/HIF axis represents the 0 2 sensor studied in perhaps the greatest detail (Keith et al., 2012), much remains to be discovered. Coupled with ongoing 
efforts to characterize other pathways regulated by the 70+ 0 2 /a-ketoglutarate-consuming oxygenases, intermediate metabolism, and ion channels, the community studying 
the fundamental mechanisms governing adaptations to fluctuating 0 2 levels during development, physiology, and disease will certainly be engaged for years to come. 

ABBREVIATIONS 

ARNT, aryl hydrocarbon receptor nuclear translocator; bHLH, basic helix-loop-helix; CBP, cyclic AMP response element-binding protein; FIH, factor-inhibiting hifla; HIF, hypoxia- 
inducible factor; HRE, hypoxia response element; PAS, Per-Arnt-Sim; PHD, prolyl hydroxylase domain; Ub, ubiquitin; VHL, Von Hippel-Lindau tumor suppressor. 
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